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PREFACE. 



1H£ present work completes my History of Rome. In- 
steady however, of entitling it a second volame> I have made 
it a distinct work : for having been induced to depart from 
my original plan, and write a History of England after finish** 
ing that of the Roman Republic, and fearing lest some event 
might occur to prevent my completing my design, I was 
desirous that a work on which I had employed so much time 
and thought should not present an imperfect appearance. A 
further motive was, that some persons were of opinion that 
the History of the Empire would not be i^ad so generally in 
schools as that of the Republic, and I wished to shun the 
Imputation of forcing any one to buy a volume that he -might 
not want. 

Thb last opinion I am disposed to regard as erroneous. 
There is no part of the Roman history more necessary to be 
read in dassical schools than the reigns of Augustus and his 
successors to the end of that of Domitian; for without a 
knowledge of the history of that period, the writers of the 
Augustan i^e, and Juvenal, cannot be fully understood. Of 
this period we have actually no history, at least none adapted 
to schools, and hence arises the imperfect acquaintance with 
the historic allusions in Horace and the other poets which most 
readers possess, in consequence of being obliged to derive 
their information piecemeal from annotations. I have, there- 
fore, taken especial care in the present volume to obviate this 
inconvenience ; and I believe Uiat scarcely any-historic allu- 
sion in those poets will be found unnoticed. 
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Another feature of this work is, the sketch of the history 
of the Church, its persecutions, sects, and lieresies, during 
the first four centuries, with brief notices of the principal 
Fathers and their writings. To write a history of the Roman 
Empire without including that of the Church, would have 
been absurd ; but as readers might not have sufficient con- . 
iidence in me as an ecclesiastical guide, and as my works are 
chiefly designed for youth, I have deemed it the safer course 
to take as my usual authority the learned and candid Mos- 
heim, whose works have stood the test of nearly a century^ 
and are always included in the list of those recommended to 
students in divinity. It is the work De rebus Christianis ante 
Constantinum, in the excellent translation of Mr. Vidal, that 
I have chiefly used. At the same time I must declare that I 
am by no means a stranger to the Fathers. Many years ago 
I had occasion to read them a good deal, and the opinions 
which I then formed of them as writers and teachers have 
been confirmed by my renewed acquaintance with their works. 

The advantages, therefore, to be derived by students from 
this volume are, illustrations of the Latin poets, some knowledge 
of the early history of the Church, and tolerably correct ideas 
of the causes and course of the decline and fall of the mighty 
empire whose rise and progress have been traced in the His- 
tory of Rome. Nearly one half of it, it will be observed, is 
devoted to the history anterior to the commencement of Gib- 
bon's work, which begins with the reign of Commodus. ^s 
I have already said, that part of the history is not generally 
accessible ; and with respect to the remainder, few, I believe, 
would willingly put Gibbon into the hands of youth. 

As this work concludes the series of my histories, the fol- 
lowing remarks may perhaps be made without incurring the 
imputation of vanity or presumption. 

MoKp dvTeoy r^ 'AXi}0e/^ has been my maxim in all my his* 
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torical writings. Any departare from the truth is at belt 
mere folly, for it is sure to be sooner or hiter detected and 
exposed. To adhere to this rule, however, in writing a His- 
tory of England, for example, was no easy task, yet I am 
eonvinoed that my impartiality in even the most trying por- 
tions of that hbtory will be at length generally acknowledged. 
There is no doubt less merit in being an impartial narrator of 
the history of Greece and Rome ; still experience shows that 
even there passion and prejudice have ample room for display. 
By some I am accused of illiberality on aoooont of my hos- 
tility to democracy and to the church of Rome : my reply is, 
I detest despotism under all its forms, and I view these as 
unmitigated tyrannies, and as those from which the world hai 
most danger at present to apprehend. That I am no admirer of 
monarchic despotism, the following pages will sufficiently prove. 

Readers will perhaps discern that events in the latter part 
of this volume are not always related in strict accordance 
with the corresponding part of my Outlines of History. The 
very extensive sale which that work has had, will perhaps 
testify for its general correctness. I am, therefore, not 
ashamed to confess that it is not free from imperfection, and 
the most incorrect part happens to be that just now alluded 
to, owing to my having in it incautiously followed the gui- 
dance of the celebrated Miiller. The errors, however, are not 
of any very great magnitude ; and I believe I have only shared 
the general fate of those who compile history — a fate from 
which Gibbon himself was not exempt. It is most unfortunate 
that that work was stereotyped in the first impression (a thing 
that never should be done), and thus improvement and correc- 
tion were almost totally precluded. Let it also be recollected 
that it was the rapid product of eleven weeks' labour. 

The same attention has been directed to chronology and 
geography as in my other histories. The Roman proper 
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names bad become so confused in this period, that it was not 
possible for me to mark the pranomina and arrange names 
under their genies^ as I have so carefully done in the History 
of Rome, I have further employed the modern forms of the 
names, as it would have seemed mere affectation to use Ves- 
pasianus, Constantinus, etc 

August 26, 1840. 

The present edition has been corrected throughout, and a few 
notes have been added. Were I called upon to say which of 
my histories makes the nearest approach to my own idea of 
perfection, I should be tempted to say that of the Roman Em- 
pire ; yet it has been by far the least successful. Thb however 
will not surprbe any one who reflects how much at variance 
its accounts of the early Church, drawn from testimony and 
documents, not from imagination, are with the notions respecting 
it now so prevalent. Time will prove that truth alone has been 
my guide. 

My History of England has had the same kind of erroneous 
views to contend with ; but every day is showing more and more 
its correctness and impartiality. I am told that copies of the 
8vo edition (which b now out of print) will fetch any price the 
seller may demand ; and I have had the gratification of seeing 
it translated into German on the recommendation of Dr. Lap* 
penberg the learned author of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the best authority perhaps on the subject on the Continent. I 
have, since the publication of this work, written a History of 
India, and with it, as far as I can see, my labours, not useless 
ones I trust, in this department of literature, have terminated. 

T.K. 

January 10, 1850. 
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THE C^SARIAN FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I.* 



C. JULIUS CiESAR 0CTAVIANU8 AUGUSTUS. 

A.v. 725-746. B.C. 29-6. 

The Roman Empire. — Regulation ofit by Augustus. — Augustus in Spain-— 
in Asia. — Laws. — Family of Augustus. — Death of Agrippa. — German 
wars. — Death of Drusus, and of Maecenas. — Literature. 

1 HE battle of Actium, fought between M. Antonius and C. 
Cffisar Octaviauus in the 723rd f year of Rome, terminated the 
contest for the supreme power in the Roman state which had 
continued for so many years. After the death of his rival, 
Cffisar, now in the thirty*fourth year of his age, saw himself the 
undoubted master of the Roman world. An army of forty-four 
legions :t regarded him as its chief; the civil wars and the pro- 
scription had cut off all the men of eminence at Rome ; the 
senate and people vied with each other in their willingness to 
accept a sovereign: and though we may despise their ser- 
vility, reason will evince that they were riglit in their deter- 
mination; for he must be strangely enthralled by sounds, who, 

* Authorities : Velleias Paterculus, Suetonius, Dion Cassius. For a full 
account of the authorities for this History see Appendix (A). 

f We shall use the Varronian chronology in this volume, as it is the one 
followed by Tacitus, Dion, and other historian;:. 

t Orosius, vi. 18. These legions however were far from complete, some 
of them being mere skeletons. 
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&C. 2BJT RETURir «r avMstus. 



inkv Ite nanier of silli«» posseBsed a certain dkgne of rnde- 
p ti M iiPc e i» Aeir istenial relEbtions, bat t^eir extemaf policy 
wm under the eontvol of Rome*; Mb ariBtocraey and cfemo- 
cKacf are^ etfosJfy tyramric t^ subject?, the oppressions of the 
prae«iisuls. «»£ pvopnetors- set over the provinces by the re- 
public, haA been saefat a» to make the provinciaTs look for- 
ward with hope to the establishment of a monarchy at Rome* 
Sttch then wa» tiie e«ndltK)n- of the Roman wortil at the time 
wfaea oor narratii^e commences^ 

Wbes intelligenee of the death of A ntomiis* reached Rome> 
the senate hastened to decree to Csesar the tribunician power 
f&t li£e, a caAtin^ voice ^ in aU the tribnnals, the poM'er of 
BOBiiiiatt]^ to all the priesthoods^ and various other honours. 
They ordered that he shotild be named in all the public 
prayers, and libations be poured to him at both public and 
private entertain men t»» It was directed that the temple of 
«&aiita should be closed^ as yrar was now at an end:(. 

C«sar meantime having regulated the a'flTairs of E^jpt, 
over which he placed Cn. ComeHus Galtus as governor^, set 
out on his return for Rome. He spent the winter in the 
proviace of Asia, adjusting the affairs of the surrounding 
countries; and during his abode there the Parthian king 
Phraates sent his soff to him to be conducted as a hostage 
to> Romew In the smnmer (725) he proceeded' to lialy, and 
on coming to Rome he celebrated a triumph of three days'' 
duration for his own victories at Aetium and Alexandria, 
and those of his Meutenant» in Dalmatia and Pannonia. He 
distributed money to the people; he paid all' his debts and' 
forgave his debtors ; aoid the abundance of money became so 
great iis Rome, that the rate of interest fell two-thirds if. 

We are told that at this time Caesar had serious thoughts 
of laying down his power and restoring the republic, and that 
he eoosulted with his friends Agrippa and Msecena? on the 
subject. The historian Dion Cassius ha9 composed speeches 
for these two- eminent men, the former of whom he makes 
advocate, though wi<th but feeble reasons, the cause of the 
republic, while the latter lays down the whole system of the 

* These allies were* either IdngB oa repiibHeSk The former were thsse 
of Judaea, of the Arabs, the Nabatbfleaos, Gomafene, Cilicia, Pontu6,,6alatia» 
Cappadocia, Armenia, Thrace, Numidia; the latter, Cydonia and. Lampsa 
in Crete, Cyzicus, dhodes, Athensr, Tyre and Sidon, Lycia, and the Ligu- 
riuM of the; IViaidtime AlpK 

t See Hist, of Rome, p. 287. t I>>on» !»• 1^, 20. Suet. Oct. 31. 

I See-hn Ufit'iitour Virgil. |( Dibm, laLtt. SHe*. Omt 4K 
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4 AUGUSTUS. [b.c. 29. 

futore monarchy. It is almost needless to state that these 
cannot be genuine speeches^ yet the consultation may have 
been held. CsBsar was of a cautious temper ; he had the fate 
of his unde the dictator before his eyes; and a conspiracy of 
young Lepidus, the son of the triumvir and nephew of Brutus, 
to assassinate him on his return to the city, had lately been 
discovered, and the author put to death by Maecenas, who 
had the charge of the city* ; while the examples of Sulla and 
Pompeius showed him that power might be resigned with 
safety. Still it Lb difficult to believe that he could have really 
intended to divest himself of his authority. 

The counsel of Maecenas having prevailed, or such being his 
previous resolution, Caesar prepared to establish his power 
on a firm basis. The object which he proposed was to frame 
a constitution which under the forms of the republic should 
be in reality a disguised military monarchy. With this view 
he conceived it necessary that the senate should be limited 
In number and respectable in character; whereas it was at 
this time in a state of the utmost degradation : for the dic- 
tator, out of hatred to the aristocracy, had introduced all kinds 
of rabble into it, and after his death M. Antonius had for mo- 
ney or out of favour admitted any one that chose to seek the 
dignity t, so that the senators were now upwards of a thou- 
sand in number. Caesar adopted the following course of re- 
formation. Having caused himself and Agrippa to be chosen 
censors, instead of arbitrarily ejecting unworthy persons from 
the senate he made them judges of their own qualifications. 
Fifty were thus induced to resign voluntarily ; he then compelled 
one hundred and forty more to follow their example, and ha- 
ving thus got rid of the most disreputable portion he went no 
further in his reformation for the present. As the patrician 
families had been greatly reduced by the civil wars, he aug- 
mented their number. In order to obviate the danger of civil 
commotions he renewed the regulation of his uncle for pre- 
venting the senators from visiting the provinces without 
permission, excepting Sicily and Narbonese Gaul. To quiet 
their apprehensions on account of the late troubles,^ and pre- 
vent their forming any designs against himself in consequence 
of them, he assured them that he had burned all the papers of 
Mi Antonius, and he had in fact burned some, but he retained 
the greater part to use if he found it necessary. 

The title of Imperator (jgeneral) had been already conferred 

* VelL Pat ii. 88. Suet Oct. 19. f Suet Oct. 35. 
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on Csesaras on his uncle * ; and in his sixth consulate (726)i when 
he formed the list of the senators, he received the denomination 
of Princeps Senatus {FiTst-^f^the- Senate) y according to the 
old republican custom, and this he always used as his favour- 
ite title. Having forgiven all debts due to the state and burnt 
the securities, gratified the people with shows, and done other 
popular acts, Caesar (727) addressed the senate, requesting 
them to take the government now- into their own hands and 
to permit him to retire to the enjoyment of a private station. 
He was heard with various emotions ; a few only were in the 
secret and knew his object ; there were some who were wilt- 
ing to take him at his word, but the greater number had a 
horror of the anarchy and turbulence of a republic ; all there- 
fore united from different motives in calling on him not to re- 
sign his authority. He yielded with well-feigned reluctance. 
The supreme power was conferred on him by a decree of 
the senate and people, and double pay was voted to his guards 
to increase their vigilance and fidelity. 

Caesar thus attained his object, the legal establishment of 
his power ; but he refused to receive it for more than a period 
of ten years, alleging that by that time the state would be 
brought to a condition of order and tranquillity. He further, 
though accepting the charge of superintendence over the 
whole empire, would not assume the direct government of all 
the provinces; but making a division of them into two classes, 
committed the more peaceful and orderly, such as Africa, 
Asia, Baetic Spain, to the senate and people ; while he re- 
served to himself the administration of the more warlike and 
turbulent, such as Gaul, northern Spain, and Egypt. The go- 
vernors, of the former were to be selected by the senate out of 
their own body by lot ; they were to hold their office for the 
space of a year under the title of Proconsul, whether they 
had been consuls or not ; their jurisdiction was to be purely 
civil, and they were therefore neither to carry swords nor wear 
the military habit. Caesar himself was to appoint directly the 
govemon» of the remaining provinces ; they were to be named 
Legates and Propraetors, to continue in office as long as 
he pleased, and to wear a sword and the military habit as 
having the power of life and death over the soldiery. A 

* Hence our word Emperor, It was usually bestowed by the soldiers 
on their general after a victory. It now became the constant title of the 
monarch, being prefixed instead of postfixed (as in the ordinary way) to his 
name. 



prdOQDSBl 'VM to he fneedeA hf twadmc, a pnopmbor ^ eiz 
liotoro. QttiBslors apspointed ]>y C»Nir fweve sto be fient into «(il 
4ke proviDoefi to ccflkMSt and vej^ide the vevevne, anai all tke 
governors uid infenor 'affioers were to veoeive ibwd taiarieB, 
«nd 'i)4»t 'to be allowed to paj thenaBelves as ander tke republic. 

The senafte decreed at stbis time tkat fauireb siiooid be p i a e ei 
ibelore the doors of OsBsar'slioiise on the Palatiam, and an •«■£- 
leaf-opown be suspended drver them , to mdieate that !he was pep- 
pettial vkstor <»vev the >enenne6 of the state and fwrpetaal pro- 
server of the -ekiaefis. k a'as also f>rqM»sed to confer on hkn 
jaoine peculiar appelhittoB. He himaetf would have prcforod 
that of Romulus, as beiag a second foaadar of the atate ; biA 
iiadiBg that it would cKcite ^uspioian of kis aiatiag at royi^^ 
he acquiesced in tkat of Augastas, wknek waa propeaed by fL, 
Maaai^as naaeas, mad mhkh iadieated a ceiUitk degree of 
aanotity *. 

Aitgaatus (as we skaU keaoeflartk aaaw ban) iiairaag tina 
laid the foundations of kk pofrer, qnktod Rome aiider tlie 
firetext af tsomplettog the coaqueat (of Britaiat* Fiading 
Craul in aa unsettled state, be Temained soaie time there to 
•reditoe k to order. The iaonrsiaiis of tke AstnriaBs aad 
Cantabiians Into aike fiioman previnoes in Spaia then indaoefl 
hun to assame the eoa^diict of the wmr agaiait tkem. Hie 
tbowever fofmd them a £mb in <CQotoBdiag with «kom Uttfe 
j^leiy vm» to ke Aoqavedc; £at tkegr ^moaki a»t ateaoBad fnsHi 
ibeir mountains aad "give kattleia tke ptam, and Hhey banuMod 
Jus troops by ambushes tn tke woody gleaa. YexatioB aad 
tfatigae -caastng kim to fall sick, be retired to Tarraoo, leavii^ 
tke <eammaiMl with C Aattstias, by whom and T« -CariRiis 
aome advairtages were gaoaed over tkese BM»iitai»eem. Aa^^ 
gustus then discfaarged such of the soldiers as had served out 
Jbkeir legal time, and fcninded for tkem in Luskaaia a toam 
jaamed Augusta Emerita (^Merida). He then retarned to Roaae 
i(7S0), having been absent daring the better part ol* tbvee 
^nsars. He bad hardly however quitted Spain, whea iSbit Caa- 
tebnans and Astunans again took arms ; and tbongh tke pia- 
|ir»tor L. j^MJifns chastised them, tfeese bardy tmoumtaiaeeis 
were never fMYiperly speakii^ conijuered, and they jiwaysae- 
ilained a rude aoirt of indepeaadence. 

* 1\j& decree was made Ian. 15. On the lbUe«4ng Aight the Tiber over- 
flowed (Dion, liii. 20). This is thoii^t by some to -be the inundatian ao- 
deed by Horace, Carm. 1. 2, which others nferio ▲. U. .732. Both we tkmk 
are mistaken. t Hor. Carm. i. 35, 29. 



MiMBtiEm 9^ <7S0) mwmrme or 1keimfta£ eMM|iiert im- 
4«cfld Asgautes to aider Mlms Galkis the gorenior of ISigfft 
to undertake aa es^edtti^Mi Agaivtt the Happf Araltia*. Ul 
^kt «tteia^ hamevest to «rQM tiie aft&dy detert, the troop* tuf- 
fyped so sevenelf fiwMB the heat «f tfhe tan, the bad qiniity oC 
liw water, mad a no<rel kind ai diaesae, and they vere #• 
hmramtd bj ihe eaihre tribea, that after losing the greater fnit 
m£ them GsJims was ebilgnoi to give up his deingn ; and the 
eauqv0utof Amhoi was never agam attempted bj tihe Roamoa* 

Afl^MstiM it viould seem long continued to he afleeted hy 
Hbe dfeaeaae iritb wWeh ke had beea iirst attacked iti SpahL 
The year aiifcer hif nettini to Eome {7S1) he had a fit ao 
Mevesce as to ieave iitde hopes of his tifis ; and belieriog hmi-* 
jdf to he sear hk ead, ^ gave to Ca. Caipuratus Piao, km 
^olleagoe In ike roosikiate, io presence of the prinoipal seaa- 
iors moA knights, a hook oanlainiiig an aeoount of the foreea 
and the refieattes of the atate ; he at the same tine placed hia 
fiog on ihe ioger of Agrippa, bat said not a word of who 
ohmikl he his saeceMor, Uiotj^ every ooo had expected horn 
to appoint his nephew Marceiius, the son of his Mater Octavs% 
toarhooi he had gjhrea in aaairiage his only daughter Jalia. 
A fhyaieiaii oataori Asiioaiaa Moaa however restored hiaa 
Io health hy a syaten (of cold hathtng and cold driaklng. 
Wkea he reeowemd he wished to have has will road out a 
^he sesate, to firovo that he had w&t aaiaed a aueoeasor, but 
the oenatofls m&M not peamt it to be done. It is douhdat 
whether it was bk iatention Io xiestonB the iiep«ihi»c,.or. if he 
wished his place m the ttate to he oeeapied hy Agiippa; 
the latter, which is oioio CDBSonant to his character, aeems to 
be ihe foore probable aappositioB. The aeoate now conferred 
am Ikum the tribnaidan {lower far life t, gave him the power of 
b»o^ng hefoiw than any natter he pleased even wl»ea not 
eoosul, and granted him a perpetaai procoosular authority* 

Whatever the de»gas of Aagastos might have been with 
respect to Maneeilhiis, tb^ were frastnated at this time bf 
the daa^ of that imonusing youlh, wiueli took place at Baios 

• DMOfibiL^. Sitndie,xfiL|iu7M;siri'LfLSl«. PJQn.H.H.vi.2a. Homo* 
seems to refer to this expedition, Carm. i. 29. 

f The fenner decree <^«hM ^wer (abeve, ^. 3) Itttd net, \t would «eem, 
been carried into effect. Tacitus (Ann. iii. 56) say« that Augestfis devieed 
the ter«M irikttmem petetiM^ «diile CMon (xUi. tO) ftaserte that k was 
csnferred on Caeaw tiie dtotatsr. iiipMiM recoAe^es t1»m by skwving IkttL 
Caesar did not use it publicly. 
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in the twentieth year of his age, an event which caused a ge- 
neral grief, as he had inherited the amiable qualities of his 
mother Oetavia, and was beloved of all people*. 

Augustus had now been consul for nine successive years, 
and feeling his power sufficiently established he regarded 
that dignity as no longer needful to him. The consuls there- 
fore for the year 732 were M. Claudius Marcellus and 
L. Aruntius ; but the year proving to be one of disease and 
scarcity, the superstitious people fancied that their calamities 
arose from Augustus' not being consul, and Surrounded the se- 
nate-house, threatening to burn the senate in it if they did 
not proclaim him dictator; then, seizing the rods of the twenty- 
four lictors, they brought them to him, imploring him to as- 
sume that office and also that of overseer of the corn-market. 
The latter he accepted ; but, satisfied with possessing all the 
power of the dictatorship, he declined the invidious title, and 
even rent his garments when the people would have forced 
him to accept it. He in like manner declined the censorship 
for life when it was proffered to him, but he always used a 
censorian authority. 

Beloved as Augustus was by the people in general, there 
were still some unquiet spirits at Rome who could not submit 
to the rule of a single person how moderate soever it might 
be. A conspiracy against Augustus was detected at this time> 
at the head of which was Fannius Csepio, and in which L. Mu- 
rsena, the brother-in-law of Maecenas, was said to be impli- 
cated. They made no defence on their trial, and being found 
guilty by their judges, they were put to death. 

Augustus now resolved to visit and regulate the eastern 
parts of the empire, and leaving Rome he first proceeded 
to Sicily (733). While he was there the consular elections 
at Rome gave occasion to so much tumult and disturbance, 
that his return was eagerly desired and urged by the more 
prudent citizens. He would not however comply with their 
wishes ; but in order to keep the city in order, he summoned 
Agrippa from Asia, where he was then residing ; and having 
made him divorce his wife (though she was his own niece), 
and marry Julia the widow of Marcellus f, he committed to 

* Propert. iii. 18. See Virg. £n. vi. 861 seq. Livia was accused of poison- 
ing him (Dion, Hit. 33). 

f Maecenas, when consulted on this occasion, is reported to have said to 
him, ** You have made him (Agrippa) so great that he must either be 
your son-in-law or be put to death.*' 
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him the govemment of Rome, where his able administration 
speedily restored order and tranquillity. 

From Sicily, Augustus, attended by his stepson Tiberius 
Nero, proceeded to Greece ; and having regulated the affairs 
of "that now insignifieant country, be passed over to Samos, 
where he spent the winter. In the spring (7S4) he proceeded 
to Asia and thence to Syria. He arranged ail matters con- 
cerning the petty monarchies which were in alliance with or 
under the protection of Rome *, and then returned to Samoa 
for the winter. Here he received numerous embassies from 
various nations, among which was one from the Indians to 
ratify the treaty of peace and amity the terms of which had 
been already arranged. Among the presents which the envoys 
brought, was a man without arms, who bent a bow and shot 
arrows and held a trumpet to his mouth with his feet. They 
also presented him with some tigers, being the €rst of this 
species ever brought to Europe f. 

While Aiigustus was in Asia, Phraates the Parthian king, 
who had hitherto eluded the fulfilment of his engagement to 
restore the standards and prisoners taken from Crassus and 
Antonius, fearing a war, hastened to perform it. We are not 
informed of the number of soldiers thus restored to their 
country, but they probably bore only a small proportion to 
the number originally captured ; for many were dead, and many 
more preferred remaining in a country to which they had now 
become habituated. By Augustus himself this was always 
regarded as the most glorious event in his life, and to com* 
memorate it he built a temple on the Capitol to Mars tbe 
Avenger ( ^/^)Kin which he placed the recovered standards {, 
while the poets who adorned his reign poured forth their strains 
in commemoration of the peaceful triumph §. 

A new sedition on account of the consular elections, which 
proceeded even to bloodshed, recalled Augustus to Rome (735). 
The senate as usual would have lavisihed honours on him, but 
he would only allow of the erection of an altar to Fortuna 

* It was at this time that he sent Tiberius with an army to settle a dis- 
puted claim to the throne of Armenia. Some of the Epistles of Horace 
(i. 3. 8, and perhaps 9. and ii. 2) were written at this period. See also 
Ep. i. 1 2, 26 seq. 

f Dion, \\v. 9. Pliny, N. H. viii. 17. 

t Dion, liv. 8. See Becker, Handbuch, etc. i. 371. 

§ Hor. Epist. i. 18, 56 ; Carm. iv. 15, 6. Propert. ii. 10 ; iii. 4, ; 5, 48 ; 
iv. 6, 79. Ovid. Fast. ▼. 580 ; Trist. ii. 228. See also Virg. Mn. vii. 606. 
Hor. Carm. iii. 5. 
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public holidays under due tilfe of AngmtelM. tie 
^inted inspectiur sd uMmoen for .five yean, and given tbe oen- 
aoiiaB poivner lor the sane period, toA the ftwiMilar for life. 
Agrippa was .at this .time iin Spam ; forarfter ke^d tfatabfahqi 
order at Reme hefottud k iieDeflBary.to pvaeeed Ae<GaHi,^irkiiflh 
«n» suffemng from sedkion and from the incuraioiw aT the Ger^ 
mans, -whence he tras called to Spain byAsiewiBsiii!reeti0D «f 
ithe Cantabcians. Having, not without bmi^ difficulty^ ^n- 
4ueed this restless peof^, he .returned to Rome, tdeoyani^ 
Afith his usufd maderataon, the triumphal heoauiB -which hatd 
4been decieed him 'cm the proposal of Attgustue JiimselfL 

The senate beiag still too nBfloenous a body for the pboe In 
the stale which Augustus washed to oeompf^ he thought he 
might now Tcnture to midte a further redactaon in it* But 
the difficulties which he encountered <were such, that instead 
of bringing it down as he proposed to three bnedfed, he was 
obliged to be content with a J^ouse ^coosislang -of bix huiKired 
members. Even this moderate rediietion gave >0£casioD to 
aeveral real or imputed conspiracies against him and Agrippa. 
To keep up a respectable aristoccacy in the state was afa- 
irourite object with this prudent prince, who was well-aware laf 
the evils of oligarchy and democracy. It was with this view 
thatiie laboured to render the senate limited in number and 
oespectable in characteT. As a further (means, the most aos^ 
ftously, both by law and precept, encouraged marriage among 
^he n>embers of the senotorian and equestrian orders (7S6)^. 
Sut the profligacy of manners which then prevailed was such 
Ifaat all the honours and rewards and immunities which he 
furoposed were of but little avail. A practice was «ven intro- 
duced by which the intention of the laws might be eluded, 
while the benefflts proposed by them were attained : — it was that 
of betrothal with infonts, to obviate which be enjoined that no 
betrothal should be valid except in cases where the marriage 
might be consummated within the space of two years ; that is, 
with no child under ten years of age. It was unfortunate for 
Augustus that his own character and conduct gave but little 
weight to his regulations on the subject of matrimony, for he 
was notoriously unfaithful to his wife Li vial It was indeed 
reported that she was so accommodating as to be herself the 

'* See Hor. Carm. iii. 6, 17 teq. ; iv. 5, 21 teq. ; 15, 9 v^^j Carm. Ssc 
17 teq. 
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«^eBt ia seeura^^ a^oasteDt Jmpply f^ maideiM for iii«* ; hat 
the mope pniliable aocoust n dnt she only winked «t ks 
9^beiTatioiist. 

It nuij be of use to gire here ftone aeeovnt of tke inmBj 
of Attgestttfl. By hk -Ant wife Seribonia he had one ehiki, m, 
^agi^er, named of eoane Julia; he had no children bj 
Livia, and we hear nothing of any natural ehihhnea. He fint 
narried Julia to his sepfaew Marrellut , the son of his sitter 
Octavia by her first hosband C. Claudius M arcelius ; and oa 
his death he obliged Agrippa to divorce his wife, who was the 
Mter of Marceliua, and espouse the widow, by wliom he had, 
two sons, Ba«ed Caitts and Lacius, both cf whom Augustas 
adopted. By her first husband Tib. Claudius Nero livia had 
two ironsi, Tifoerim and I>rusu8, the latter of whom was bom 
after her marriage with Augustus. The Ibrmer was married 
to Agrippina the daughter of Agrippa by his first wife, a 
daughter of Cicero's friend Atticus^ 

In the 7S7th year of Rome Augu^us and Agrippa oeie^ 
l»rated with great magniiioence the i^cuiar Games f. Augus* 
tus then deemed it advisable to absent himself for some time 
fpora Rome, and having sent Agrippa to Asia, he prooeeded to 
iSaul <m tbe pretext of the invasions of the Germans req«ii- 
Ting his pnesence ; but aome said that his secret motive was 
^le desire of enjoying more freely the society of Terentia 
the wife of Msseenas, with whom be had long carried oa 
an intrigue. He took with him his stepson Tii:)ertus, and 
^ter an absence of about three years spent in regulating the 
ooncems of Gsul, £fpain, and the German provinces, he re- 
turned to Rome (74^1) ||» and in the following year (742) he 
assumed the dignity ol' Pondfex Maximus, now vacant by the 
death of Lepidas bis former eoUeague in the triumvirate, wiiom 
^though he at all times treated him with studied indignity) be 
allowed to hold tha^ honourable office as long as he lived. 

Agrippa, who had been ail this time in Asia, returned to 
Rome likewise in 741 ; and Augustus, whose confidence ia 
him never abated, had thetribuaician power con^red on hiaai 
for another period of five yearn. He also committed to him 

* Utferuntj Suet. Oct. 71. 

"f DiMi, WHi. 2. ZoBar. x. 38 : comp. Tac Ann. v. i. 
' t For the genealogy of t^ Caesarian family from C Julius Cesar to Nero 
tee Appendix (B). 

$ Tikey were Che ijifth that had been celebrated. Di^n, liv. 18. Censorln. 
17« Horace composed the hymn sung on th« occasion. 

U Hor. Carm. iii. li. 
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the charge of suppressing an expected invasion of the Pan* 
nonians. This people however laid aside all thoughts of war 
when they heard of the approach of Agrippa, who therefore 
led back his troops. In the following spring (742) he fell 
dangerously ill in Campania. Augustus, who was then cele* 
brating the festival of the Quinquatrus at Rome, hastened to 
him, but found him dead. He caused the corpse to be con* 
veyed to Rome, where he himself pronounced the funeral 
oration over it in the Forum, and then laid his ashes in his 
own monument, though the deceased bad prepareil one for 
himself in the Field of Mars. Agrippa had not completed his 
fifty-first year when he was thus prematurely carried off*. 

There are few characters in history more pleasing to contem- 
plate than that of M. Vipsanius Agrippa. fiorn in an humble 
station, he raised himself entirely by his own merit and by 
the honourable fidelity which he always exhibited to the man 
to whose fortunes he was attached. To prince and people he 
was equally acceptable : the former viewed in him a sincere 
friend and an able minister and general, the latter regarded 
him as a patron and a benefactor. His wealth, which was 
immense t, he devoted to the public service, benefiting the 
people and adorning the city. He thus raised at a great ex- 
pense several aqueducts, particularly that which conveyed 
the Aqua Virgo to the Field of Mars (735). He adorned 
(728) the porticoes built round the Septa in the same place 
by Lepidus with marble plates and with paintings, naming 
them Julian in honour of Augustus. He also built a beau- 
tiful portico to the temple of Neptune and erected the circu- 
lar temple named the Pantheon f, which still exists. By his 
will he left his gardens and the baths named after him to the 
Roman people. Augustus, who was his principal heir, gave 
in his name a donation of one hundred drachmas a man to the 
plebeians. 

The place of Agrippa was not to be supplied ; but as some 
one in his station was absolutely necessary to Augustus, he, 
much against his inclination, made choice of his stepson 
Tiberius. As he seems to have made it a rule that the per- 

♦ Plin. N. H. vii. 8. 

f He owned the entire Chersonese (Dion, liv. 29) ; he had also large 
estates in Sicily (Hor. Ep. i. 12) and elsewhere. 

X Dion (liii. 27) gives two reasons fur the name ; one that it is dome- 
shaped like the heaven, the other that it contained the statues of many gods. 
The two principal were Maris and Venus. Becker (Rom. Alter, i. 635) infers 
that it was consecrated to the gods of the Julian gens. 
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son next to himself should be the husband of his daughter 
Julia, he obliged Tiberius to divorce Agrippina» the daughter 
of Agrippa, to whom he was most sincerely attached, and 
who had borne him one child and was bearing another, and 
espouse Julia. He then sent him against the Pannoniaus, 
who had resumed their arms when they heard of the death of 
Agrippa. 

We will now for some time direct our attention to the 
foreign relations and military aifairs of the empire. 

Within the limits of the empire the only people who ven- 
tured to resist the arms of Rome was the Basque population 
of the mountains in the north of Spain, who, secured by the 
nature of their country, though often defeated and reduced^ 
were never completely conquered. On the southern frontier 
in Africa the native tribes gave occasional employment to 
the governors of the adjoining provinces. In the year 7S2, 
the Ethiopians, led by their queen Candace, invaded Upper 
Egypt, and advanced as far as the city of Elephantina ; but 
tbey were speedily repelled by the governor C. Petronius, who 
invaded their country in return, and forced them to sue for 
peace. On the side of Parthia all was quiet during the reign 
of Augustus ; but the tribes, in the vicinity of the Danube 
and Rhine, who were destined to be Rome's most dangerous 
foes, even now required the employment of large armies to 
repel or subdue them, and more than once they sent alarm 
even into the city. 

The reduction of Thrace to a province gave occasion to 
some warfare; for the native tribes, unused to submission, 
and defended by the ranges of Rhodope and Hsemus, were 
prone to rebellion. A general rising among them took place 
in 743 ; and, after lasting three years, it was at length sup- 
pressed by the governor L. Piso, who thereby obtained the 
triumphal honours. 

The Roman frontier had in the latter times of the repub* 
lie been gradually advanced into»lllyricum, the region lying to 
the north of the Adriatic, and commercial relations were 
formed with the nations who dwelt further inland:*. Their 
own unquiet spirit and the arrogance and oppression of the 
Romans naturally gave occasion to hostilities. In 738 two 
of the Alpine tribes named Cammunians and Venians took 
arms, but they were speedily reduced by P. Siiius the pro- 
prcetor. Immediately after, the Pannonians aided by the 
Noricans invaded letria ; but they were repelled also by Siiius, 
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wk» tken ^araieA iia jhtibb into liloricam and reduced ifL 
fl h ort ly after, the fijBtiaiw of die Alps, asd the VtnddicniB^ 
wiio dWeit iKtween them mad the Dasrafoe, begMi io make 
ineuisioss into Gaul and Italy, and they seized and pvA to 
40Bth «uch of die &OBMII1S or allies as they focmd traveMi^ 
ihrcmgh their cooatry. Anpistas oommitted the task *of re- 
ducing them to his stepson Drusus, who gave them a defeat 
ta the hills of Tridentum (Tremt); and, as they stMl plun* 
dered Gaul, he caused Drusus' brother Tiberius to attaek 
4them on that side ; and by the iinited efforts of the iMO bro- 
4haB aad their iieutenaats, die mountaineerB were complljdtefy 
lirought under ftubjectiont. The more Tigt>rou« portioa crif 
Ihdr male populatmi was carried away, and only those left 
who wern too feeble for insurrection. The Pannonic war 
«iready alluded to broke out in 743. It was conducted and 
juocessfully terminated by Tiberius, who was deereed for it 
« traumph by the senate, but Augustus would only allow hiia 
io receive the triumphal ornaments. 

Drusus was meantime carrying on war in Germany. 
The Roman dominion having been extended by Csesar the 
tdietatar to the Rhine, the Ubians, Vangtontans, and some 
iBther German tribes^ had been induced to cross that river and 
settle •QB its left bank under the protection and authority of 
(the Romans, whose maanere they gradually adopted. The 
tenitory in which they dwelt was hence named the Upper 
and Lower Germany ^ it extended from the modein town of 
Sohkttetadt into the district of Cleves. The Romans had se- 
veral fortiiied posts alon^ the Rhine, but they had as y«t 
]M> footiiig beyond that river. They had however the u«iud 
felatioea of trade and intercourse with the peoples of the op- 
fmitt bank. 

In 729 the Germans mnrdered some Romans who had 
gone over in the usual manner into their country* To punish 
them, M. Vinicius, who commanded on the left bank of the 
liver, led his troops against* them, and his successes gained - 
him die honour of the triumphal ornaments. Nothing fur- 
ther occarred till the year 738, when the tribes named JSt- 
^wnforiansy Usipetans and Tenelerans seized and crucified tAie 

* Dion (li?. 2f) i»eiitifHM only tiie Raetians, but ke afipean to tnclnde 
Hke Vindelicant in tbat name. Tbe Vindehcani are exfuressly wentieBfid 
hj Sttetomiu (Tib. 9), Velleiu* <ii. W), and Horace j(C«rm. iv, 4, 18). 

t See Horace, Carm. iv. 4 and 14. 

i See Appendix (C.) for an acceunt of fhe German ti^bei. 
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Saman ^aAen in ^kteh ncHBatry, and then ew wiag 1^ RUne 
tended GaiAaiuli:fae>Ge«uuries. M. LdUvs die l€)g«te ML 
lUs ilnaofB ito fiogAse them ; but t&ey kid an .tudMMh -for llie 
«Hri^« whfieh was is .advanoe, and reutei it. In the puiwdt 
ihcf came <i]iiex^^e0lfi(%«ai Lolliiu liisBtelf^ and defeated fana^ 
jtid^if^ the eagle of the fifth legioa. The iatelUgeiioe of this 
«disgi»ee caused, ab we have aeea, Augustus to set oat 4ar 
Gaul ; but the Germans did not wait for his arrival, and Wbea 
he caase ilibey obtained a triiee 4»i giving liostages. 

A'Ugtwtus «eaeiaftaed nearlj thrae years m Gaul. Wbea 
iea»4»g k (741) he oatsnitted the defenee <3i the Germaa 
£p0tttier to his «t<f»on Dmsus. His .departure emboldened 
the £afia»brianB asd itifaiiir allies <to resmne hcistilities, and as 
disaffection appeared dikdy to spread among the Oauk, Dm* 
^is took care t» secure tbeir leading men by inviting them to 
Ijogdunum (L^ons) UB4ler pveteict of the festival which was 
ifea ihe ceklbrated at the altar raised th^re in honour of Aii- 
.^ustus: then watching the. Gennans whea they passed the 
JLkifie, he feH cm 'and «iit "them to pieces, and crosshig thatt 
diver himsdf, lie entered i^e country of the Usipetans, and 
ttbenee ad^eaaced into dial oif the Sicambrians,. laying both 
maete ^742)« He £nbanked his troops on the Rhine and 
entered the «ecean, and saiHng along tlie coast formed an 
jdlianoc;, wi4li 'the Fnsians who inhabited it His slight ves- 
se^ howei^or, being stranded ^by the ebb of the tide on the 
iCfiast <ef the Ohaucffihs, he was indebted ^or safety to his Frir 
siaii allies. He then led biis tsoops back^ and put them into 
"wjoter^uariers. hi the spring (T^^S) 4e again crossed the 
fiMne, and oompkted the subjection of the Usipetans ; and 
taking .advantage of the absence of the .Sicambrian warriora, 
"who had marked against the Cattans on account of their 
jseftts^l to ^oifi their lee^e, he tlirew a hn&ge over the' Lippe 
^Zsyna^^ and marchickg rapidly through the 8icambrian coun- 
try and entering that of the Cheruscans, advanced as far as 
4be Weser •( Vmtrffit), Want of supplies, however, forced i^ 
JLomt^w to xetura wkhout ^passing that rrv^er. In their retreal 
tlu^y were harassed by the Gearmans, and on one occasion 
they fell into an ambnsh* where they were <o»ly saved from 
tdestruclooo hy the (excessive «oii£fidenoe .of ibfae enemy, w];^o, 
se^ar^ing ithem as jdready oonqiteped, attacked tbem in disof- 
der, and were therefore easily repelled by the disciplined le- 
gionaries. Drusus built a fort at the isofifluence of the Eli- 
son and the Lippe* And smother in the Cattan <M>iiiitry on 
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the Rhine, and then returned to Gaul for the winter. The 
following year (744), Augustus, on account of the German 
war, went and took up his abode at Lugdunum, while Dmsus 
again crossed the Rhine, and carried on the war against the 
Sicambrian league, which had now been joined by the Cattans, 
who became in consequence the principal sufferers. At the 
end of the campaign Augustus and his stepsons returned to 
Rome. 

The next year (745) Drusus passed the Rhine for the 
fourth time. He laid waste the Cattan territory, whence he 
advanced into Suevia, which he treated in a similar manner, 
routing all that resisted him; then entering the Cheruscan 
country, he crossed the Weser, and advanced till he reached 
the £lbe (Albis), wasting all on his way. Having made a 
fruitless effort to pass this river, he led back his troops to 
the Rhine ; but his horse having fallen with him on the way, 
he received so much injury by the fall, that he died before 
he reached the banks of that stream*. His body was con- 
veyed to Rome, where the funeral orations were pronounced 
by Augustus and Tiberius, and his ashes were deposited in 
the Julian monument. The title of Germanicus was decreed 
to him and his children, and among other honours a cenotaph 
was raised by the army on the bank of the Rhine. 

Drusus was only in his thirtieth year when he thus met with 
his untimely fate. He was married to the younger daughter 
of Octavia by M. Antohius the triumvir, by whom he had 
several children ; but only three, Germanicus, Claudius and 
Li villa, survived their father. The character of Drusus stood 
high both as a soldier and a citizen ; and it was generally 
believed that he intended to restore the republic, if ever he 
should possess the requisite powerf. It is even said that at 
one time he wrote to his brother proposing to compel Augus- 
tus to re-establish the popular freedom, but that Tiberius 
showed the letter to his stepfather j:. Some even, in the 
usual spirit of calumniating Augustus, went so far as to hint 
that he caused Drusus to be taken off by poison when he 
neglected to give instant obedience to his mandate of recall, 
issued in consequence of that information §. 

Death had already (743) deprived Augustus of his sister 
Octavia, and within two years after the loss of Drusus he had 

* Livy, Epit. 140. Strab. vii. p. 447. f Suet. Claud. I. Tac. Ann. i. 33. 
t Suet Tib. 50. § Suet. Claud. 1. Tac. Ann.!!. 82. 
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to lament that of Meecenas, his early friend, adviser, and mi* 
nister, who died toward the end of the year 746, leaving 
him his heir, notwithstanding the affair of Terentia. 

Maecenas was a man in whom were united the apparently 
opposite characters of the refined voluptuary and the able and 
judicious statesman. When called on to exert himself in 
public afiairs, no man displayed more foresight, vigour, and ac- 
tivity ; but the moment he could withdraw from them, he has- 
tened to relax into an ease and luxury almost more than fe-' 
minine. Satisfied with the abundance of wealth which he 
derived from the bounty of Augustus, and content with having 
the power to bestow honours and ofiBces on others, he sought 
them. not for himself, and to the end of his life he remained a 
simple member of the equestrian order in which he had been 
bom. It does not appear, that like Agrippa, he devoted his 
wealth to the improvement or ornament of the city ; but he 
was the patron, and in some cases the benefactor, of men of 
letters ; and while the poetry of Yirgil and Horace shall be 
read (and when shall it not?), the name of Maecenas will be 
pronounced with honour by thousands to whom that of the 
nobler Agrippa will be comparatively unknown. Such is the 
power of literature to confer everlasting renown! 

This was in effect the most splendid period of Rome's 
literary history. Though we cannot concede that literary ge- 
nius is the creation of political circumstances, yet we may ob- 
serve that it usually appears synchronously with great poli- 
tical events. It was during the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, that the everlasting monuments of the Grecian muse 
were produced ; and it was while the fierce wars excited by 
religion agitated modern Europe, that the most noble works 
of poetic genius appeared in Italy, Spain, and England. So 
also the first band of Roman poets was coexistent with the 
Punic wars, and the second and more glorious, though per- 
haps less vigorous, display of Italian genius rose amid the ca- 
lamities of the civil wars. 

The first of these poets in name, and as is generally thought 
in genius, is P. Virgilius Maro, who was born at Andes a 
village near Mantua, in 684, and died at Brundisium in 7S5. 
Residing in the country, and fond of rural life, his first poetic 
essays were pastorals in the manner of Theocritus. In this 
attempt however his success was not eminent ; for though his 
verse is sweet and harmonious, and his descriptions are lovely, 
he attains not to the nature and simplicity of his Grecian 
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inir r He vest fm>te iits Geoif^ics, a dtdaelae poen on 
SQ^eiittttre; and here hk sueeets was beyond doubt; for it as 
perhaps tJie most perleet piece of didactic poetrj l^at the 
worid pcasetses.. He then made the darhig attempt of com- 
^petiBg <witfa Homer in tbe lields of ^ie poetry ; and t hw i gfc 
ilie Jbaew is inferior io fire and spirit to the Iliads and poe- 
^ses not the romance and Uie domestic diarms of €be Odys- 
iMy, and as an epic must even yield to the Jemsalem De!fi- 
nered of nsedent Italy, it is a poem of a Tery higii order, aai4 
lene which witt neTcr cease to yield delight to tbe cuHivafted 
saind. In thussekoting Roman subjects, Virgil pro<«^ed his «•- 
fierior judgement; And be assumed t^ place wihieh had been 
4oeeiipied by Eumus, becoming the national poet 

<l. Homtras FWcus, bem at Vemisia in Apulia in 66^9 
ts distiagaisbed to tbe graceful ease, mild p^hilosopfaie e^pMt, 
amd knowledge »ef men and the world *, displayed in his sattras 
«nd epistles. He iuid also tbe merit of transfierrtag the lyric 
vieasiwes of AlcaMS, Sapplho, tmd odier Oreeiafi poets to Hie 
Latin la n g uage. His odes of Ji ^y and li vdjr or of a blind phi* 
Josophie tone are i«imitaUe; in those 4ff a higher flight he bm 
less success, and the appearaace of •effort may at tiaoes be 4i0- 
cerned. Homee «died in 746 in tbe'«ame y«arwitii his l&ieadi 
anMl patron MsBoenas. 

AMutts Tabnlku and Sex. Aurdtiis Propertms wrote losie^ 
<<iegies addressed to tibek eonrtesaiMmstresses under feigned 
awnes, vuch as Delta and Cynthia. The former approachea 
■eapo r than any «if the ancient poets to modern sentimetttal- 
a<y; the latter jhows extensive cnythologic learning, correet 
taste, and a degree of deikaey hardly to be expected ivom «n 
amatory poet of that age. 

L. Yanns, C. Comelius GaUus, P. Varro AtaeinnB, and « 
ammber of other poets wrote at this period. They are praised 
by their surviving ooEntempocaries, but their woHls have peiish- 
^— « proof perhaps that their merit was not nonsidendde. 
They were all imitators of tbe Greeks. 

P. Ovidius Nase belongs to the second period of ^e reign 
4af Auguattts, whom he survived. He was bora in 711 alt 
Jkulmo in the Pel^nian country, and died in 771 in ex^ mt 
Tomi on the Euxine. Ovid was a poet of anginal ^geniui^ 

* Omne rafer Titium ridenti Flaccus aixiico 
TangH, et admtMus circvio prsecordia ludit, 
CaHtdns eseoHo fMipiikiiB suapesdere aafo. 
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wkkk he tried «n a iranetj ^ sabyecU. He wrote 
JSpMtleBMi the namei and characters of the heroines of Gveeaaa 
Mliquity; Leve-degies; a didactic poem called the Art etf 
JLove, MetaaMorphoies, and a poem on the Boroan EaatL Ha 
wkto leonpofied a tra^edf, aaaied Medea, vhieh waa luacfli 
firiHted hy the anoient cnties. Graee, ease aud gaiety prevail 
ihroagboat the eomfiositicnM cf this poef ; but he iras perfaafpa 
^fiftiftat ia idgoar, aad soBKwhat too ^roae to trifle on aeri- 
•asaaibjeets ; in his amatory poetry he was very &r IroaiflBi- 
tetiag 1^ delicacy df Tiianfllns and Prapertiaa. Yet widi ai 
koB defect iie is a detightfai poeL The luigki of his exile im 
Xanu ia TliiS is a mjvtery which can never be vfn^3ed« He 
aaciibes it hisnsdf ta two causes, his Art of Lore, and his 
teringaeflTn aoBiethkig which he should not h*v« «een« The 
WfkAts wntten sfter his exUe erinoe a spirit quite broken, and 
^■idbit litde traee of the poet s former vlTacity and animatioa, 
but they are in many respedB highly interesting aad wahiaWe. 

The «eign of Angastos was also the period cf the appear- 
aaee i^ Ae eloi^i^ and piotuieaqae htsdory of the Ramaa 
aepablie by T. Lirias. TMs great hiatoima was ham at IV 
akiia {Patagium) in £d5« and he died in T71, the aanie year 
with Ovid. His history (of whiieh the larger and mine va- 
iaahle part is loet) eaiended from the faoHiiug of JBiaenlo the 
^eatfa ^ Diwaas is 745. 



CHAPTER IL* 

AUGUSTUS £continukd]. 
wuu. 746~T67« rwc8~aa. l^-. 

fflherkifi. — ^Bmiridbment of iuHa^ — German wan off Tiiberlu*— ^fintt tf 
Variu« — ^Death .and character lof At^nalus. — Focm and cfioditiflD m£ 
the Roman Empire. 

Tw£aT¥^K£ years had mow elapsed siece ihe return «if 
Augustus victorious 0K«r Antonius and his assismpliQB of the 
aole stt^preme autharity in ihe state. 1m that period death 
Jbad 'd^riTed him of his nephew, his nobler sicfisQa, and hia 
two ablest and most attached fiends, fiis hopes now rested 
aa his itwo grandseas and adopted aoas Caius and Lneitts,and 
their posthumous brother named Agrippa after their father ; on 
Tiberius, and on the children of Drasas. 

* Authorities : same as for the preceding chapter. 
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Caius was now (74:6) in his thirteenth year; his brother 
was three years younger. As they grew up, the characters 
which they displayed were such as caused pain to their 
grandfather. They were in fact porphyrogenid (the first 
that Rome had seen), and therefore were spoiled by public 
and private flattery, and displayed insolence and presumption 
in their conduct. Though Augustus was fully aware of the 
defects in the character of Tiberius, he could not avoid as- 
signing him the place in the state for which his age and his 
abilities and experience qualified him. He had therefore on 
the death of Drusus committed to him the conduct of the 
war in Germany, and in 746 and the following year the 
Roman legions were led by him over the- Rhine, but no re- 
sistance was offered by the Germans. The next year (748) 
Augustus conferred on him the tribunrcian power for a period 
of five years, and appointed him to go to regulate Armenia, 
where afiairs were now in some disorder*. 

Tiberius, however, had resolved on retiring for a time from 
public life. The pretext under which he sought permission 
from Augustus, was a satiety of honours and a longing for 
quiet and repose. What he afterwards assigned as the real cause 
was his wish not to appear to stand in the way of Caius and 
his brother, who were now growing up to man's estate f* 
The improper conduct of his wife Julia was also given as a 
reason for his retirement, or his expectation by absence to in- 
crease his authority in the state in case his presence should be 
again required : it was even said that he was banished by 
Augustus for conspiring against his sons. It was with great 
difficulty that he obtained permission from his mother and 
stepfather to put his design into execution. We are told, that to 
extort it, he menaced to starve himself, and actually abstained 
from food for four days. When he had thus drawn from them 
a reluctant consent, he went down privately with a very few at- 
tendants to Ostia, and getting on board a vessel proceeded 
along the coast of Campania. Hearing that Augustus was 
taken ill, he halted ; but finding that his so doing was imputed 
to a design of aiming at the empire in Case of his death, he 
set sail though the weather was not very favourable, and pro- 
ceeded on his voyage to Rhodes. 

He had selected this island for his retreat, having been 

* Zonaras, z. 35. 

t Suet. Tib 10. Veil. Pat. ii. 99. - 
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pleased with its amenity and salubrity, when he visited it on 
his return from Armenia in the year 7S5. He adopted a pri* 
vate mode of life, dwelling in a moderately-sized house, and 
living on terms of equality with the respectable inhabitants. 
He was visited in his retreat by all those who were going out 
as proconsuls or legates to Asia. When Caius Caesar was sent 
out to regulate the affairs of Armenia (753), Tiberius passed 
over to Chios to wait on him. The young man showed him 
all marks of respect as his stepfather and elder ; but the in* 
sinuations of M. LoUius, whom Augustus had given him as a 
director, soon alienated his mind from Tiberius. 

The period of his tribunician power being now expired, Ti- 
berius sought permission to return to Rome^ avowing that his 
motive for quitting it had been the wish to avoid the suspicion 
of emulation with Caius and Lucius. As they were now grown 
up and were able to maintain their station as the second persons 
in the state, his absence he regarded as no longer requisite, 
and he wished to be permitted to revisit his friends and rela- 
tives. He however received a positive refusal, and all his 
mother could obtain was his being named a legate in order to 
cover his disgrace. He remained at Rhodes two years longer, 
when Caius, without whose approbation Augustus had deter- 
mined to do nothing in his case, having quarrelled with Lollius, 
gave his consent to his recall. He was therefore permitted to 
return, but on the express condition of abstaining from public 
affiurs (755). 

During the absence of Tiberius from Rome, the dissolute 
conduct of his wife Julia, after having long been generally 
known, had at length (75^2) reached the ears of her father. Julia 
had been unchaste even when the wife of the excellent Agrippa; 
some of the noblest men of Home were among her paramours ; 
and she had at length become so.de void of shame and prudence 
as to carouse and revel openly at night in the Forum and even 
on the Rostra. Augustus had already had a suspicion that 
her mode of life was not quite correct ; when now convinced 
of the full extent of her depravity, his anger knew no bounds. 
He communicated his domestic misfortune to the senate ; he 
banished his dissolute daughter to the isle of Pandateria on 
the coast of Campania, whither she was accompanied by her 
mother Scribonia. He forbade her there the use of wine 
and of all delicacies in food or dress, and prohibited any person 
to visit her without his special permission. He caused a bill 
of divorce to be sent her in the name of her hu.^band Tiberius, 



a€ n^cNW: kttefi cf nterotamoa for ber I** took no Wect Hie 
eoostandf n^^cdcd all tiie solieitaliiaii& q# tlK peopk f«r bcr ]»« 
aill^ «ub when ga€ time tiuy \pefe cstrcmaly urgenl ke ofienlgr- 
pniyel that they nagkt have wives. mmA daughters like heir*:. 
At length) after a p^iod of ft^e yean, h«f i^owedherto rcmore 
to the town of Rhegiaiis on the C9antiaent,.aiid made her tnsa^ 
meat somewhat milder. 

Amofmg the atbilterers of Julia was Julos AntonfisSy the ant 
of the trxamvlv by Fulviaf* AngiKtusi had treated hiofc wiifk 
ike greatest kindness ; he had given him in marvkigethe dangk- 
ter of his sister Oetavia after her divorce from Agrippa, and 
had conferred on him all the honours and dignities of the slate. 
His ingratitude was therefore without excuse, and he expiated 
his offemee by a vdaatary death ^* Of the rest, sueh as 8enh 
pronius Gracchus, Quinctu» Crispinus, and Appius tkwdhi^ 
some were executed and others banished. 

It was in bis. BsunUy and his domestic rebtioos that Aaguatoff 
was destined to feel the adverse strokes of ibrtune. la 756 
hk grandson Lucius fell sick on hk way to Spain, aod died i^ 
Massalia ; and oghteea months later (757) Calus breathed has- 
last in Lyeta, as he was on his return to Italy. Augustus had 
now only one grandson remaining, the posthumous ehild of 
Agrippa, of the same name with his father. He tbcretee. 
adopted him and Tiberius on tiie same day, saying with regar«k 
to Ae latter, <^ This i do for the sake of the repuldic" He mt 
th« same time made Tiberius adopt Germanicus, the efdestsoot 
of his brother Drusus, although he had a son of h» own by his 
first wife ako named Drusus. 

Tiberius was m vested with the tribunician power for another 
period of five years, and was immediately despatched to assume 
the conduct of the German war, which had been going on for 
the last three years §. In his first campaign he passed tke 
Weser, and having kept the field till the month of Deeemberv 
he placed his troops in winter-quarters at the head of the 
Lippe, and retorned himself to Rome. In the followiiig can^ 
paign (758), having received the submission of the Chaucana 
and broken the pcmer of the Langobards, who were regarded 



* Dion, 1v. 10. Suet. Oct 65. SciuDe Ben. vi. ^2. Her frcedrwonanand C( 
fidante Phoebe having hung lierself when the discovery was nmdc, Auguabii. 
declared that he would sooner have been the father of Phcebe than of Julia. 

f It wa« to him that Horace addressed the second ode of the 4th book of 
hie Odes. ; probably m the jvsr 739i 

t VcIL Fat, iiw 100. § IftoL ii. I0<«u 
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aft Iiiefie7ee»i of tlie German trilptfy he advsnced to tiie bnito 
of tiie £II>e ; while hi» fleet, having mM^ eirciunMivigiited Che 
Miflt fro» the meuth of the Rhiae to that of the EMbtt, joioat 
tlie faHKk^rmj in thi* rirev and aided iti operaiiofit. 

Tb« plan of the eas^ign for the enmag year (759) was 
a very extenshre one. The peof>le named Marcoanma had 
^Ited thei« original seats and occupied the coantry named 
Bofaeimim {B&h^iay, which lay in the heart of the great Her* 
cynian forest. Their prince named Marohoduusy was one ei 
these men of superior talent who hare so often among barbarous 
tribes evinced the power o^ mental over corporeal qualities. 
Be had established an undisputed aathority over h» own na- 
tion, and reduced all his neighbours to submissioD by arms or by 
persuasion. He maintained a disciplined army of 70,000 foot 
and 4000 horse ; and as his southern frontier was little more 
than two hundred miles from the Alps, it was in his power sad- 
denly to pour a large army even into Italy, and he was always 
leady to support revolt in the German or IQyrian provinces. 
Tiberius, a far-seeing statesman^ resoWed to anticipate the 
danger,, and prepared to make a combined attaeh on the INf ar* 
eookan prince. He therefcMre seirt orders to' C. Sentius Satnr- 
niaiis to invade Bohemia in the north firom the country of the 
Cattans, while he himself should enter it from the south vnth 
the army of Illyricum, which he had assembled for the pvY* 
pose at Carnuntum in Noricuni* 

But this extensive plan was frustrated by a formidable in- 
sarrectioa of the Dalmatians : for this people, who ill bore 
the weight of tribute imposed on them by the Romans, when 
they saw the troops that were in their country drawn nway for 
the German war, and at the same time, in consequence of orders 
given them to prepare an auxiliary force, became aware of their 
own numbers and strength, at the impulsion of a chief named 
Bato^ resolved to assert their independence. The BreacanSy 
a Pannonian tribe, led by another Bato, joined them, and 
speedily all Pannonia shared in the revolt. 

We should only weary the reader were we to enter into the 
details of this war, which lasted for the space of three years, 
employed fifteen legions and an equal number of auxiliaries, 
and was regarded as the most dangerous foreign war that had 
occurred since the days of Hannibal : for the seat of it was the 
eiNifine of Italy ; so that Augustus declared openly in the senate, 
that if proper measures were not adopted, the enemy might 
come within view of the city on the tenth day. The PanniK 
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nians were also remarkably familiar with the language, arts and 
knowledge of the Romans. The forces of the confederates 
were estimated at 200,000 foot and 9000 horse, under able 
and active leaders. In order to raise a force sufficient for the 
war, Augustus was obliged to call out all the veterans, to em- 
ploy freedmen as soldiers, and to purchase for this purpose 
able-bodied slaves from their masters and mistresses. To add 
to his difficulties, Rome was at this time suffering severely 
from famine. 

In the conduct of the war Tiberius certainly proved him- 
self to be an able general, and his adopted son Germanicus, 
to whom Augustus had given a command, laid the foundation 
of his future fame.' The success of the war was complete, 
the whole country from the Adriatic to the Danube, and from 
Noricum to Thrace and Macedonia, being reduced to com- 
plete submission (762)*. 

This dangerous war was hardly brought to a close when in- 
telligence arrived of a dreadful disaster which had befallen the 
Roman arms in Germany. Since the reduction of a part of the 
country beyond the Rhine, a military force had been main- 
tained in it, and some forts were erected : the Germans were 
gradually adopting Roman manners, and accustoming them- 
selves to Roman institutions. Had they been prudently ma- 
naged they might have been civilised and made useful subjects ; 
but the present commander in Germany, P. Quinctilius Varus, 
who had been governor of Syria and was therefore in the habit 
of meeting with a promptobedience to all his commands, forget- 
ting the difference between unwarlike Syrians and barbarous 
Germans, began to treat them with rigour, and to impose heavy 
taxes. Their native spirit was roused, and they secretly 
formed a plan for delivering themselves from the foreign yoke. 
Their principal leader was Arminius (Hermann) son of Sigi- 
mer, a Cheruscan prince who had long served with the Roman 
armies, and had obtained the freedom of the city and the eques- 
trian rank. The plan adopted being to lull Varus into secu- 
rity, they made a show of yielding the most cheerful obedience 
to all his commands, and thus induced him to quit the Rhine, 
and advance toward the Weser. Sigimer and Arminius were 
continually with him ; and so completely had they won his 

* When Bato surrendered and appeared before the tribunal of Tiberias, 
the latter asked him why he had revolted. ** Yourselves,*' replied he, " are 
the cause, fox you send to your flocks, wolves, and not dogs or herdsmen." 
Dion, Iv. 33; Ivi. 16. 
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i^nfidence, that when Segestes prince of the Cattans had given 
him information of the plot, and advised him to seize himself, 
Arminius and the other leaders, Varus refused to believe in it. 

When ail the necessary preparations had been made, some 
of the more distant tribes were directed to take up arms, ia 
order that Varus might be attacked with more advantage 
when on his march to reduce them. Arminius and the others 
remained behind, under the pretext of raising troops with 
which they were to join him ; and as soon as he was gone 
they fell on and slaughtered the various detachments which at 
their own particular desire he had stationed in their country ; 
then collecting a large force, they followed and came up with 
the legions when in a place suited to their purpose. 

The Roman army, consisting of three legions with their 
requisite cavalry and Auxiliaries, in all upwards of 24<,000 
men, accompanied by women and children, by waggons and 
blasts of' burden, was advancing without regular order as in 
a friendly country. They had reached a place surrounded 
by hilLs and covered with marshes, and with trees which they 
were obliged to cut down in order to effect a passage. The 
weather was tempestuous, and in the midst of the wind and 
rain, while they were floundering in the mire and impeded by 
the standing stumps and fallen trunks of the trees, they 
found themselves assailed on all sides by the Germans. After 
suffering much from their desultory assaults, they seized a 
dry spot where they encamped for the night, having burnt or 
abandoned the greater part of their baggage. Next day they 
attempted to march through the woods, but the wind and 
rain still continued, and the persevering enemy gave them no 
rest. At length Varus and his principal oificers, seeing no 
chance of escape, rather than be taken or slain by the bar- 
barians, terminated their lives with their own hands. The 
soldiers now lost all courage : some imitated the act of their 
officers, others ceased to resist and suffered themselves to be 
slain or taken ; iind had not the barbarians fallen to plunder, 
not a man had escaped captivity or death. The legate Nu- 
monius Vala * broke away with the greater part of the horse 
and made for the Rhine. 

When intelligence of this calamity arrived at Rome, the 
consternation which prevailed was extreme. Since the days 
of Crassus no such misfortune had befallen the Roman arms. 

* This is perhaps the son of the person to whom the fifteenth epistle of 
the 1st book of Horace's Epistles is addressed. 
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It was feared that the victorious GermaDS would invade Gaur» 
and even push on for Italy and Rome itself, and ^here was no 
army of either citizens or allies on foot to resist them. Au- 
gustus shared in the general alarm. He rent his raiment in 
grief; he vowed (what had only been done in the Cimbric 
and Marsic wars) great games to Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
if the state should return to a safer condition 'i'; he doubled 
the guards in the city and prolonged the command of the 
governors of the provinces. Finding that none of the men 
of the military age came forward to enroll themselves, he 
made them east lots ; and of those under five-and-thirty every 
fifth, of those over that age every tenth man was to lose h» 
property and to be infamous. Yet so degenerate were the 
Romans become, that even this severe measure failed to fill 
the ranks, and Augustus found it necessary to put some of 
them to death. He finally took the veterans by lot, and as 
many freedmen as he could collect, and having thus formed an 
army, he sent Tiberius in all haste with it to Germany. At 
the same time, he ordered all the Gauls and Germans at Rome 
to quit the city, and he removed his German guards to some 
of the islands off the coast lest they should revoltf . Tibenus 
led his army over the Rhine (76S), but met with no enemies* 
In the following' year he and Germanicus again appeared in 
Germany, but, ibis before, no opportunity was given for fighting*. 
In 765 Tiberius, with the permission of Augustus, triumphed 
in the usual manner for the Pannonian war. 

The domestic events of late years had not been numerous* 
Augustus still was doomed to suffer in his own family. His 
granddaughter Julia, whom he had married to L. ^milius 
Faulus, imitated the profligacy of her mother, and he found 
it necessary to relegate her to an island off the coast of Apulia 
(762? J). Her brother, the young Agrippa, proved of so 
violent and dangerous a temper, that Augustus, having at first 
renounced him and placed him in retirement at Surrentum, at 
length finding him growing worse every day, had him removed 

* Any one acquainted with the character of Augustui will not easily 
believe, that according to the report (ferunt) mentioned by Suetonius (Oct. 
23) and Dion (Ivi. 23) he let his hair and beard grow for several month?^ 
and used to dash his head against the doors, crying, *< Quinc^lius Varus^ 
give back the legions." Ajugustus, we may observe, was at this time up^ 
wards of seventy years of age. 

f He had had Spanish guards till after the battle of Actium : he then 
employed Oemiani. Suet Oct. 49. 

t See Tac. Aim. iv. 71 ; Mmsod, Vita Ovidii, a. 762. 
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to Um ide of Planesia near CiMnica, and a gvard of soldieni 
set over faon. 

The life of Augustus stiU couttnued to be menaced by 
eoDspiraeiefl. In 757 one was diseovcred, in which the peraon 
chiefly coDeemed ytbb L. Cornefius Cisnia, the grandson oi 
Pompeius Magnus, and of the dictator Sulla. Augustus was 
long in doabt how to act, for experience had shown him that 
the execution of those engaged in one plot did not prevent the 
ScMmatioa of another. He was iinaHy indueed by the argu- 
ments of his wife Ltria to try the efieots of lenity. He called 
tiie conspimtors before him, and a^r remonstrating with 
them, pardoned and dismissed them, and he even made Cinns 
eonsnl fcNr the following year. The -effect of adch generosity 
on the minds of them and others was such, that no plots were 
formed against him during the remaining years of his life*. 

The year after the triumph of Tiberius, Augustus received 
the supreme power for a ^llh period of ten years. He then 
invested Tiberias anew with tlie tribunician power, and he 
took a eensus of tiie people for the titird time. In the follow- 
ing year (767), having sent Germanicus to command in Ger* 
many, he proposed sending Tibmus to regulate the afiairs of 
lUyricuni^ intending to dismiss him at Beneventum after they 
should have assisted ait the gymnic games, celebrated every 
fifth year in his honcmr by the people of Neapdiis. He pro- 
ceeded by land as &r as Astara on the coast of Latium, and, 
contrary to his usual habit, he left thai place m his litter by 
mght for the sake of the cool air. He was in consequence 
attacked by a complaint in his bowels, but he did not heed it. 
He went on shipboard, and sailed leisurely along the cpast of 
Campania. He spent four days in the isle of CapresB, passed 
then over to Neapolis and viewed the games. He thence 
proceeded to Beneventum^ where he dismissed "RbeTius, and 
then returned to Kola« growing every day worse and worse. 
Messengers were sent to recall Tiberius, with whom he is 6£^d 
to have held a long private conference, after which he spoke 

♦ Dion, W. 14-M ; Seneca de Clem. i. 9. Saetonhu (Oct. 19) mentions 
various persons ivtio liad conspired against Aagustus, but witkout givicir 
the dates of their attempts. Such were those of M. Egnatius Rufus (see 
Kon, mi. 24), of Plautius Rtifis, and L. Pautus, of Astnius, and of Auda- 
sras a -ftw^r, Epicadius, a Partliinian hybrid, and of Telephus, a slave. It 
was the plan of Audasitts and Epicadius to Teleasc Julia and Agrippa, and 
take them to the armies, and to attack Augustus and the senate. It ia 
possibly to one of these conspiracies that Ovid alludes, Met. i. 2QS seq, 
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no more of public affairs*. On the day of his death he called 
for a mirror, and had his hair arranged and his cheeks plumped 
out. He asked those present if they thought that he had 
played his part well in the drama of life, adding the formula 
m which actors at the conclusion besought the applause of 
the audience t< He then dismissed them ; and as he was in* 
quiring of some who were just come from Rome after the 
health of one of Drusus' daughters who was sick, he breathed 
his last in the arms of Livia, saying, " Livia, live mindful of 
our marriage, and farewell I**;]: The chamber in which he 
expired, it may be observed, was that in which his father had 
died seventy-two years before. 

Augustus died on the afternoon of the 19th of August, the 
day he had entered on his first consulate §. He wanted little 
more than a month of completing his seventy-sixth year. 
Computing from the battle of Actium, he. had exercised the 
supreme authority in the Roman world for a space of forty- 
four years II . In person Augustus was below the middle size ; 
his countenance was at all times remarkably serene and tran- 
quil, ccnd his eyes had a peculiar brilliancy. He was careless 
of his appearance, and plain and simple in his mode of living, 
using only the most ordinary food, and wearing no clothes 
but ^hat were woven and made by his wife, sister, and daugh- 
ters. In all his domestic relations he was kind and affection- 
ate ; he was a mild and indulgent master, and an attached and 
constant friend. He was fond of witnessing the sports of the 
Circus and other public shows, though it may be that he only 
sought thus to increase his popularity. He also took pleasure 

* Veil. Pat. 11. 123 ; Saet. Oct. 98 ; Tib. 21. Dion (Ivi. 31) says that 
the more general and credible account was that he died before the arrival 
of Tiberias, but that Livia kept his death secret. Tacitus (Ann. i. 5) leaves 
the matter uncertain. 

f £t ^6 irdv exei icaXws, r^ vaiyvitft 

^6t€ KpdTOV, Knl ndvTes vfteis fxerd xapas KrvTrritrare. 

X Livia was accused of poisoning him (Dion, Ivi. 30 ; Tac. Ann. i. 5) by 
means of some fresh ligs which he gathered with his own hand off the tree, 
but which she had previously anointed. This, by the way, was strange 
diet for a man with a bowel-complaint. The reason assigned is, that Au* 
gustus ha4 some months before gone secretly to Planesia to see Agrippa. 
We consider charges of this nature to be entitled to little credit. 

% Tac. Ann. i. 9 ; Dion, Ivi. 30. 

II Exactly 44 years minus 14 days. The reign of Augustus is also com- 
puted by some from the death of Caesar in 710 » S7^ 5"* 4' ; by others from 
his first consulate in 7 1 1 » 56^ ; or from the triumviratfe in 7 12 «> 55^ S"" 23<i ; 
or finally from his entrance into Alexandria in 724 a 43^ 10*^. See Clinton 
ad A.D. 14. 
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in, playing at dice, but not for gain, as he did not exact hit 
winnings. The heaviest charge made against him is his in- 
continence, but as we have above observed, this is evidently 
exaggerated. 

In his public character, as the sovereign of the Roman em- 
pire, few princes will be found more deserving of praise than 
Augustus. He cannot be justly charged with a single cruel or 
even harsh action in the course of a period of forty-four years. 
On the contrary, he seems in every act to have had the welfare 
of the people at heart. In return, never was prince more en- 
tirely beloved by all orders of his subjects; and the titlCf 
Father of his Country, so spontaneously bestowed on him, is 
but one among many proofs of the sincerity of their affection* 

Nothing, however, is more common with modern writers 
than to treat Augustus as a tyrant* who had destroyed liberty, 
and had raised his own power on the servitude of his country. 
But liberty had vanished from Rome long before hb time, 
and surely no friend of mankind would prefer the preceding 
anarchy to the peace and tranquillity which he introduced and 
maintained. It was the evil destiny of Rome, not the fault of 
Augustus, that his successors did not resemble himself; it was 
necessity, not choice, that made him raise Tiberius to the 
second place in the state, and his evident desire that his own 
place should be filled by the noble Agrippa, vouches for his 
love of his country. In fine, we recognise in Augustus a man 
of consummate prudence f, and of a temperament naturally 
calm and moderate, raised by the force of circumstances to 
supreme power, and exercising it for the advantage of those 
over whom he ruled. 

The Roman empire, as modeled by Augustus, presented the 
following appearance : 

Augustus himself was at its head, but not in the manner of 
emperors and kings of ancient or modern times. He was 

* Montesquieu (Considerations, &c. ch. 13) terms Iiiin a ruse iyran. In 
a note he says that he uses the word tyran in its Greek and Latin sense, 
signifying one who had overturned a democracy. The employment of the 
term when thus explained is not very objectionable. Gibbon (ch. iii.) 
calls Augustus a crafty tyrant, without any limitation of the term. 

f As a general too he was extremely cautious. The following maxims 
were constahtly in his mouth : Sirev^e ppadeiMtSf and 
'A(r^aXi}« ydp itrr* Afieivtov ^ 9pa<yii^ ffTparriXdrris. Eur. Phcen. 608. 
A battle he said should never be fought unless the hope of advantage was 
visibly greater than the fear of loss. The contrary conduct he compared to 
that of a. man who should angle with gold hooks. Suet Oct. 26. 
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torrounded by no poiiip» no guards attended faim, no cffiqsffs of 
the houeehold were to be seen in his modest dwelling ; he lived 
on teraos of familiarity with his friends ; be appeared like any 
other citizen as a witness in courts of justice, and in the senate 
ffgfe his vote as an ordinary meoiber. His power arose from 
the union in his person of aU the high and important offices of 
the state. As High Pontiff he had the greatest authmaty iir 
affairs of religion^ and as Censor the r^t to r^^kte the 
morals of aU orders of the people. By possessing the consular 
asd proconsolar power for life» he enjoyed the anpreme an* 
thority, eivil^ judieial and military m all parts of the empire $ 
and the tribonieian power, with which he was ako inrestec^ 
being in its nature the eonstitational checlc on that g£ the 
consuls, his authority was thus without l^al eontiol. His 
tides were First of the Senate (Prtna^ Sknaiua^), which 
was his favowrite one; Angastas and Gkoeral (^upentiar); 
that of Master (Z>iwttMi#) when offered to him he alws|ys 
rejected with indignattoo. Caesar was merely his fieunily name, 
\^ . it may have been that Angostns saw the importance of a 
respectable aristocracy in a monardiy ; but it is more prober 
ble, that he was under the influence of the lore of conserradon 
of ancient iostitutioDs, so strong in the charader of eveiy 
Roman* At all eventsy he knew that if a senate was to remain 
a part of the constitution, it was necessary that ils members 
lAonld possess both character and property. Henoe, as we 
ha^e seen, he often parged the senate f, and though he did 
not reduce it as low as he designed, he brought it down to 
little more than one half of its number at the dme when he 
obtained the sole power, and he raised the qualification for a 
■eat in the house to 1200 sesterda^ He required the senators 
to meet only on the KaTeuds and Ides of each month, and he 
excused their attendance entirely in the sickly months of 
September and October, excepting a committee chosen by 
lot, in order to make the requisite decrees. To give greater 

* Hence the modern term prince. 

t In 725 (p. 4), in 735 (p. 10), in 741 (Dion, Hv. 26), in 743 {Id. ib. 
'35), in 75^7 \ld, Iv. IS). Perhaps this last was the occasion of thie coi»- 
spiracy of Cinna in that year. When seiecting tlie senate in 736 he wore, 
it was said, his sword, and had a corselet under his tunic, and ten of the 
most able-bodied of hii friends stood round his seat, and according to Cre- 
mutfas Cordus ne senator was admitted until be bad been searched (Snet. 
35). At this time many plots were said to be formed against him and 
Agrippa. Dion, li¥. 15. 

X SueU Oct. 41. 
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solemnity to tbeir acta, he directed that each member, before 
taking his place, should offer wine and iocense on the altar of 
the deity in whose temple the senate sat The first row 9i 
seats at every public show was ordered to be reserved for the 
senators. Their sons were also allowed to wear the laiichve 
or senatorian dress, and to be present at the sittings of the 
senate; and when they entered the army they were made at 
once, not merely tribunes of the legions, but colonels of horse 
(pr^rfecd alarum). The senatorian order thus assumed the 
form of a body of nobility in the modern sense of the term s 
the senate formed a council of state, a high court of justice^ 
and a legislative assembly, in some points resembling the 
British house of lords, in others the French chamber of peers« 
In order to give a share of the honours and emoluments of the 
state to as many of the two higher orders as possible. Augustus 
devised a great number of new offices ; he increased the num- 
ber of the praetors^ and he introduced the practice of making 
ntffeet consub, L e* consuls in addition to the ordinary ones 
orthe year*. 

The populace at Rome, in consequence of the civil wars and 
of its degradation by the enfranchisement of numerous slaves, 
no longer bore a resemblance to the commonalty of the better 
days of the republic. It was factious and turbulent, and at 
the same time mean and servile. A body of disciplined troopm 
was therefore always at hand to repress its excesses, and Au- 
gustus sought at the same time to keep it in good temper by 
gifts and entertainments. The greatest care was taken that 
the supply of com from the provinces should be regular and 
arbundant. In times of scarcity Augustus gave corn grcuUs^ or 
at a very low price, to the people ; he also frequently made 
distributions of money (congiaria) among them ; and in the 
Forum, the Circus, the Amphitheatre, the Septa, und other 
public places, he entertained them with shows of all kinds. 
Sometimes they were assembled to witness the bloody combats 
of gladiators or the less cruel contests of wrestlers ; at others 
they were amused with chariot* or foot-races, or the hunting 
and slaughter of wild beasts fetched from various parts of the 
empire — even the crocodiles of the Nile being brought to 
Borne to gratify the populace with the sight of their expiring 
agonies. On one occasion a large lake was dug in the Field 
of Mars for the exhibition of a naval combat At the same 

* Thit was afterwards carried to so great an extent, that, as we shall 6ee» 
in the reign of Commodus there were 25 consuls in one year."" 
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time, Augustus endeavoured to purify and elevate the charac* 
ter of the people of Rome, by throwing difficulties in the way 
of manumission, and by granting citizenship very sparingly to 
strangers*. 

To adorn and improve the city was another great object 
with Augustus, and he effected so much by his own exertions 
and the co-operation of his friends, that when dying he could 
boast that he had found the city built of brick, and left it 
built of marble f. Thus he built (726) a temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine with a portico and a library, and a temple of Ju- 
piter Tonans on the Capitol. He also made a new Forum with 
a temple in it of Mars Ultor. Others of his works bore the 
names of his wife and the other members of his family. Such 
were the portico of Livia and that of Octavia, the theatre of 
Marcellus, and the portico and basilica of Caius and Lucius^ 
Tiberius rebuilt the temples of Concord and of Castor and 
Pollux ; Marcius Philippus that of Hercules of the Muses ; L. 
Munatius Plancus that of Saturn; L. Cornificius that of Diana t 
C. Asinius Pollio the Hall or Court (^Atrium) of Liberty, while 
Cornelius Balbus built a theatre, and T* Statilius Taurus a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre. The works of Agrippa have been al^ 
l*eady enumerated. 

To secure the city against inundations, Augustus cleared out 
and widened the bed of the Tiber. He first divided the city 
into wards or quarters (regiones) fourteen in number, and sub- 
divided into streets (vict) with officers over them, chosen out 
of the inhabitants by lot. He established a body of watchmen 
and firemen to prevent the conflagrations which were so fre- 
quent. He caused all the great public roads to be repaired 
and kept in order. As the confusion and licence of the civil 
wars had, as is usually the case, given origin to illegal associ- 
ations and to the formation of bands of robbers (jgrassatores)^ 
he took every care to suppress them. He therefore, as his 
uncle had done, dissolved all guilds but the ancient ones, and 
he disposed guards in proper stations for the prevention of 
highway robbery. He caused all the slave-houses (ergastula) 
throughout Italy to be visited and examined, it having been 
the practice to kidnap travellers, (freemen and slaves alike,) 
and shut them up and make them work in these prisons. In 
order to facilitate the administration of justice, he added up- 
wards of thirty days to the ordinary court-days, and he in- 
creased the number of the decuries of jurors, and reduced the 

* Suet. Oct. 40. f Id. ib, 28. Dion, Ivi. 30. 
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legal age of j urymen from five and twenty to twenty yean. He 
himself sat constantly to bear causes and administer justice. 

Every wise sovereign will be desirous to see a proper sense 
of religion prevalent among bis subjects. Augustus accord* 
ingly turned bis serious attention to this important subject* 
He rebuilt or repaired the temples which had been burnt or 
had falien; he re-established and reformed various ancient 
institutions which had gone out of use, such as the Augury of 
Public Safety (Saliais)y the office of Flamen Dialis, the secu- 
lar games, the Lupercai rites, etc. He increased the number 
and the honours and privileges of the priesthoods, particularly 
that of the Vestal Virgins : he caused all the soothsaying 
books which were current, to the number of upwards of two 
thousand, to be collected and burnt, only retaining the Sibyl- 
line oracles, which he had carefully revised and placed in two 
cases under the statue of the Fidatine Apollo. His efforts 
however remained without effect; infidelity and its constant 
concomitant, immorality, were spread too widely for him or 
any human legislator to be able to check them, and the poly* 
theism of Greece and Rome was destined to fall before a far 
purer system of faith and doctrine. 

We have already spoken of the exertions made by Augustus 
to overcome the prevalent aversion to marriage. The princi- 
pal cause of this was the extreme dissoluteness of manners at 
the time, exceeding anything known in modern days ; but 
poverty prevented many a man of noble birth from under- 
taking the charge of supporting a wife and family, and the 
court which was paid by greedy legacy-hunters to the rich and 
childless* had charms for many of both sexes. The promotion 
of marriage had always been an object of attention with the 
Roman government. One of the questions invariably put to 
each person by the censors was whether he was married or 
not, and there was a fine named uxarium laid on old bachelors. 
Caesar the dictator had sought to encourage marriage by 
offering rewards; but the first law on the subject was the 
Julian De maritandis ordinibus of 736, and this having proved 
ineffectual, a new and more comprehensive law, embracing all 
the provisions of the Julian, and named the Papia-Poppsean 
(from the consuls M. Papius and Q. Poppseus), was passed in 
the year 762 1. 

* See Horace, Sat. ii. 5. 

t See Dion, Ivi. 1-10. He remarks that neither of the consuls had wife 

or child. 
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The prineipal bead« of this law were : 1. All persons except 
seiifttors might marry £reedwojnen. 2. No maidea was to be 
betrothed under the age of ten years. 3» Widows were al- 
lowed to remain single two years, divorced women a year and 
a half before contracting a second marriage. 4. Those who 
had children were to have various honours and advantages, 
such as better seata at the public spectacles, the preference 
when candidates for honours and in the allotment of the pro- 
vinces, immunity from guardianship, and other personal bur- 
dens, etc. etc. 5. Bachelors could receive no legacies except 
from thdr nearest relations, and the childless only the half of 
what was left them. 6. A woman whose guilt was the cause 
of a divorce was to lose her dower. 

The evil however was too deeply seated to be eradicated by 
law, and it stii^ remained a subject of complaint. Of as little 
avail was the sumptuary law which he caused to be enacted ; 
he even failed in his desire to bring the toga again into gene- 
ral use*. 

• Such were the principal civil regulations made during the 
reign of Augustus. The changes in the military system were 
also considerable. 

In Rome, as in all the ancient republics, the army had been 
nothing more than a burgher militia, in which every freeman 
of the military age was required to serve when called on. 
The long foreign wars, however, in which Rome was after- 
wards engaged, gradually converted the original militia into a 
standing army, and war became a profession, as in modem 
times. The character of the soldier had also deteriorated since 
the change in the mode of enlistment made by C. Marius ; and 
the Roman soldiery, further demoralised by the various civil 
wars, stood no higher in moral worth than the mercenary 
troops of modern Europe. The extent of the Roman empire^ 
with warlike nations on its frontiers, could only be guarded 
by a regular standing army, disciplined and always in readiness 
to take the field. Accordingly, in the speech which Dion 
ascribes to Maecenas, we find that statesman thus advising 
Augustus-)- : ''The scddiers must be kept up, immortal, citi- 

* The lacernttf a kind of military great coat of a dark colour and with a 
hood to it| was generally worn instead of the toga. Augustus one day 
seeing) as he sat on his tribunal in the Forum, a number of the people thus 
habited, cried out in indignation : *' En 

Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam," 
and gave orders to the sediles henceforth not to admit any one without a 
toga into the Forum or Circus.—^uet. Oct* 40. 

t Dion, Bi. 27. 
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zens, subjects, and allies^ la some places more, in some less, 
through. each nation as need may require^ and be always in 
arms, and always engaged in military exercises ; having their 
winter quarters in the most suitable places, and serving for a 
limited period, so as to have some part of their life to themr 
selves before old age. For living so far away from the fron* 
tiers of the empire, and having enemies dwelling on every 
side of us, we could not have troops ready for any sudden 
emergency ; but if we allow all who are of the suitable age to 
possess arms and to practise military exercises, they will be 
always raising factions and civil wars ; and again, if we pro* 
hibit them to do so, and then call upon them to serve on any 
occasion, we shall run the risk of having none but raw and 
undisciplined troops. I therefore give it as my opinion that all 
the rest should live without arms or camps, while the most able- 
bodied and necessitous should be selected and disciplined : for 
these will fight the better having nothing else to occupy them; 
and the others can devote themselves more entirely to agricul* 
ture, navigation, and the other arts of peace, not being call^ 
on to serve personally and having others to protect them ; and 
that portimi of the population which is the strongest and most 
vigorous, and the most liicdy to live by robbery, will be sup* 
ported at its ease, and all the rest will live free from danger." 
It was therefore determined that the legions should be m^ 
mortal^ i. e. that the army should henceforth be a standing one. 
The legions were to be twenty-five in number, which we find 
thus stationed at the time of Augustus' death*: — On the 
Rhenish frontier eight; in Spain three; in Africa one; in 
Egypt two ; in Syria four ; in Pannonia three ; in Moesia two^ 
and two more in Dalmatia for the protection of Italy. Attached 
to each of these divisions was a body of troops termed auxili- 
aries, furnished by the different states subject to, or in alliance 
with the empire, and, as in the old days of the republic, their 
number nearly equalled that of the legions f. The legion at 
this time contained 6100 infantry and 726 horse ; the twenty- 
five legions, therefore, mustered when complete 170,000 men, 
to which, adding as many more for the auxiliaries, we have a 
sum total of 340,000 men. These, however, did not form the 
whole military force of the empire ; there was a body of 10,000 

* Dion, Iv. 23 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 5. It is for the ninth year of Tiberius that 
this last furnishes us with the distributidn of the legions given in the text, 
but there had been no alteration of any account since the time of Augustus* 

f ** Neque muUo secus in iis virium«" Tac Ann. It. 5. 
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guards, divided into nine cohorts, named Praetorian, and three 
Urban cohorts, containing 6000 men '*'. These two last bodies 
were always recruited in Etruria, Umbria, Latium, and the 
ancient Roman colonies. They had double pay, and their 
period of service was shorter than that of the legionaries* 
Augustus allowed only three of the cohorts to remain in the 
city, the rest were distributed through the towns in the vici« 
nity f. There were two commanders of the Praetorian guards 
named prefects, who were always to be taken from the eques* 
trian order. At Ravenna in the Upper, and Misenum in the 
Lower Sea, were stationed fleets of galleys, with their due 
complement of rowers, and each with its legion of marines 
attached to it ; there also lay at Forum Julii (Freftts), on the 
coast of Gaul, a fleet composed of the ships taken at Actium ^* 

The pay of the legionaiy soldier was ten asses a day, that of 
the praetorian was double ; the former had to serve twenty, 
the latter sixteen years before he could claim his discharge* 
The former then received a gratuity of 3000, the latter of 
5000 denars, answering to the pension of modern times. 

The pay and rewards of so large an army, the salaries of the 
numerous public oflScers, and the other indispensable expenses 
of government, required a considerable revenue. From the 
time when iEmilius Paul us brought the treasures of Pierseus 
to Rome the citizens had been free from the payment of the 
annual tributes or direct taxes hitherto levied, and so often in 
the early days of the republic the cause of seditions. ^ An 
annual tribute was imposed on every conquered state, and as 
the tide of conquest roiled eastwards and westwards, a larger 
amount of revenue flowed annually to Rome. In the time of 
Augustus the annual tributes of Asia, Egypt, Africa, Spain, 
and Gaul, produced a sum which has been estimated at from 
fifteen to twenty millions sterling $• Yet even this large re- 
venue did not suflUce for the exigences of the state, and Au-. 
gustus found it necessary not merely to continue the port* 
duties (portoria) or customs which had been imposed by the 
dictator, but to establish an excise and to lay on some direct 
taxes. 

In all commercial states, at all ages of the world, duties have 
been levied on imported foreign commodities ; they originated 

* Tac. ut suprd. Dion (Iv. 24) says 10 Praetorian and 4 Urban cohorts. 
f Snet. Oct. 49 ; the three would seem to be the Urban cohorts, thus 
confirming the numbers given by Tacitus. 

X Tac. Ann. iv. 5 ; Suet Oct 49 ; Vegetius, v. 1. § Gibbon, i. ch.ri. 
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probably in the mistaken idea, that it was on the foreign mer- 
chant and not on the domestic consumer that they fell. They 
existed at Rome as elsewhere till the end of the Mithridatic 
war, when they were abolished ; but Julius Caesar caused them 
to be again collected*. They were levied ad valorem bj 
Augustus, and varied 'from twelve and a half to two and a 
half per cent. ; articles of luxury, such as the precious stones, 
silks and spices of the East, being, of course, the most highly 
taxed. The excise was impost by Augustus chiefly with the 
view of providing a fund for the payment of the troops ; it 
was a duty of one per cent, (cenienma) levied on all articlesi 
great and small, sold in the markets or by auction at Rome or 
tiiroughout Italy. This not proving sufficient, be imposed 
(759) a duty of five per cent, on all legacies and inheritances, 
except in the case of the poor or of very near relationsf. This 
equitable tax, however, proving very odious to the legacy* 
hunting nobility of Rome, in order to stop their murmurs he 
sent (766) to the senate, requesting them to suggest some less 
onerous imposition to the same amount ; and when they could 
not, yet declared that they would pay anything rather than it| 
he substituted a property-tax, and sent out officers to make an 
estimate of the property in lands, houses, etc., throughout 
Italy. This brought them to reasou, and there was no further 
opposition to the legacy-duty:|:. 

The treasury of the prince, whence the pay of the army was 
to issue, was named the Fisc {FUcus)^ and was distinct from 
the public treasury (^JErarium), and managed by different 
officers ; but the distinction was more apparent than real, as 
both were equally at the devotion of the master of the legions. 

Such WAS the form of the Roman empire, as reduced into 
order, and regulated by the wisdom and prudence of Augustus* 
While the civilised world thus formed one body, governed by 
one mind, it pleased the Ruler of the Universe to send His 
Son into it, as the teacher of a religion unrivalled in sublimity, 
purity, and beneficence, and which was gradually to spread to 
the remotest ends of the earth. In the year of Rome 752 by 
the Catonian, 754* by the Varronian computation, Jesus Christ 
was born in Bethlehem of Jud8ea$. 

* Cic. Att. ii. 16; Dion, xxxvii. 51 ; Suet. Jul. 43. 
f Dion, Iv. 25. t I>»o"» *^>- 28- 

§ We shall henceforth reckon by the Christian sera. 
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CHAPTER III.* 

TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS NERO C^SAR. 

A.u. 767-790. A.D, 14-37. 

Funeral of Augustus.— Mutiny of the Legions. — Victories of Germanicaa. 
—His death. — Civil goverament of Tiberius. — Rise and fall of Sejanus. — 
Death of Agrippina and her childreD.--*Death of Tiberius. 

The death of Augustus was kept a secret by Livia and Tibe-> 
lius till the danger of a disputed succession should be removed 
by that of Agrippa Posthumus. Orders in the name of Au- 
gustus were therefore sent to the officer who had him in charge^ 
to put him to death. The orders were forthwith executed ; 
Irat when the centurion who was the agent made his report to 
Tiberius, according to the usual custom, the latter made an* 
8wer that he had not ordered it, and that the centurion must 
account to the senate for what he had done. The matter, 
however, ended there, for no inquiry was ever instituted. 

When the death of Augustus was at length made known at 
Rome, the senate, the knights, the army, and the people 
hastened to swear obedience to Tiberius, who had already ash 
ntmed the command of the army as Imperatar, The body of 
Augustus was conveyed by night from town to town by the 
decurions or councilmen of each. At Bovillse it was met by 
the Roman knights, who carried it into the city, and deposited 
it in the vestibule of his house on the Palatine. Tiberius, by 
virtue of hb tribunician authority, convoked the senate to 
consult about the funeral and the honours to be decreed to the 
deceased. These, had the real or pretended wishes of the 
senate prevailed, would have been excessive ; but Tiberius set 
a limit to their adulation, and only consented that the senators 
should carry the body to the pyre. The will of Augustus, 
which was in the custody of the Vestab, was then produced 
and read. The funeral orations were pronounced by Tiberius 
himself and his son Drnsus. The body was borne on the 
shoulders of the senate to the Campus Martins and there 
burnt ; the ashes were collected by the principal men of the 
^equestrian order, and deposited in the Mausoleum, which he 
had built in his sixth consulate (726), between the Flaminiaii 
road and the Tiber, and surrounded with plantations and pub- 
lic walks f. An eagle had been let to ascend from the flaming 

* Authorities : Tacitus, Suetonius and Dion. 

t See Virg. ^n. vi. 873. Its remains are near the Ripetta. 
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pyre, as the bearer of the soul of the deceased to heaven ; and 
Numiniiis Attictis> a man of praetorian rank, swore publidj 
that he saw Augustus mounting to the skies, for which false* 
hood LiTia gratified him with a gift of 25,000 denars. A 
fferaum was therefore decreed to be raised to Augustus, as to 
one who had not shared the fate of ordinary mortals, but, like 
Hercules or Romulus, was become a god. 

By his last wiU, Augustus had made Tiberius and Livia 
(whom he had placed in the Julian family and named Augusta) 
his heirs, the former of two thirds, the latter of one third of 
the property which would remain after payment of the 
numerous legacies which he left* He bequeathed a sum of 
43,500,000 sesterces to the Roman people ; to the Praetorians 
1000 sesterces each ; half that sum to each of the Urbans, and 
SOO to each of the legionaries. He abo bequeathed various 
sums to his friends. He expressly forbade either of the Julias 
to be laid in his monument when they died. Beside his wiU, 
Augustus left three pieces in writing, the one containing the 
directions about his funeral, another an account of his actions^ 
which he directed to be cut on braaEen tables, and set up before 
his Mausoleum, and a third giving a view of the condition of 
the whole empire, the number of soldiers under arms, the 
quantity of money in the treasury and fisc, or elsewhere^ 
aiding the names of the freedmen and slaves who might be 
called on to account for it. 

The man into whose hands the supreme power was now 
transferred, was in character diametricisdly opposite to Augus- 
tas. Tiberius Claudius Nero, who was by adoption a member 
of the Julian house, was nearly fifty-four years of age. He 
had exercised all the principal offices in the state, and had 
commanded armies with reputation. He was fond of litera- 
ture and science, and of the society of learned men ; but he 
bad all the innate haughtiness of the Claudian family ; he was 
«ui^cted of an inclination to crusty, yet so profound was his 
power of dissimulation, that he had attained to Uiat mature 
age without his character beins generally understood*. His 
iLiners and carnage were repulsive and forbidding; he was ha. 
bitually silent, and did not unbend and decline into familiarity. 

When all due honours had been decreed to Augustus, the 
senate turned to Tiberius imploring him to assume the supreme 
power ; but he feigned reluctance, spoke of the difficulty of 

• In his first campaigns the soldiers, noticing his love of wine, called him 
Kberfus Caldins Mero. Suet. Tib. 42. 
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the task and his own incompetence, saying that in a state 
possessing so many illustrious men, such power should not be 
committed to any single person. This only caused theni to 
urge him the more ; they called on the gods and on the statue 
of Augustus : Tiberius marked the words of each, and for 
some incautious speakers he laid up future vengeance. At 
length, yielding as it were to compulsion, he accepted the 
wretched and onerous servitude, as he termed it, until the 
senate should see fit to grant some repose to his old age. 

In this affected reluctance, Tiberius no doubt was acting- 
according to his natural character of dissimulation, and seek* 
ing to learn the real sentiments of the leading senators ; but he 
had other reasons and causes of apprehension. He was uncer- 
tain how the two great armies, which were stationed in Panno* 
nia and Germany, would act when they heard of the death of 
Augustus ; and he feared lest Germanicus, who commanded 
the latter and who was universally beloved, might not choose 
to grasp the supreme power when within his reach, rather than 
wait for it to come to him by the more tedious course of suc- 
cession. He did however the noble Germanicus. injustice; but 
his suspicions of the legions were not unfounded, for they 
broke out into mutiny when intelligence reached them of the 
late events. 

The mutiny commenced in the Pannonian army of three 
legions under the command of Junius Blaesus. The soldiera 
complained of the smallness of their pay and the length of 
their service, and demanded to be placed on an equality in 
both these points with the Prsetorians. Blsesus having suc- 
ceeded in some measure in calming them, they selected his 
own son as their deputy, to lay their grievances before Tibe- 
, rius ; but when he was gone the mutiny broke out anew, and 
they killed one of their officers, drove the rest out of the camp, 
and plundered their baggage. When Tiberius heard of the 
. mutiny he sent off his son Drusus with a guard of the Prssto- 
rians, and bearing letters to the troops, in which he promised 
to lay their grievances before the senate, adding that Drusus 
was authorised to concede at once all that could be granted 
without a decree of the senate. 

The soldiers received and listened to Drusus with respect ; 
but when they found that he had not in fact the power to grant 
any of their demands, they quitted his tribunal in anger. The 
greatest apprehensions were en^rtained that they would break 
out into violence during the night; but an unexpected event 
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altered the whole 'course of affairs. The moon, which wa4 
shioiDg at the full in an unclouded sky, was suddenly observed 
to grow dim. The ignorant, superstitious soldiers, viewing this 
as ominous of their own condition, clashed their arms and 
sounded their horns and trumpets, to relieve the labour of the 
goddess of the night ; and as she still grew darker they gave 
way to despair, saying that the gods had declared against them» 
and that their toils were to have no end. The officers, who 
had influence with them, took advantage of this disposition^ 
and went about all the night long reasoning with and per* 
suading them. In the morning Drusus again addressed them^ 
and Blaesus and two other deputies were sent to Tiberius. 
Meantime Drusus caused some of the most mutinous to be 
executed. A premature winter, with violent rain and storm^ 
increased the superstitious terrors of the soldiery, and the 
legions gradually returned to their obedience without even 
Waiting for the answer of Tiberius. 

The mutiny which broke out at the same time in the Geiv 
man army was still more formidable. This army, consisting 
of two divisions of four legions each, was quartered in the 
Upper and Lower Gei'many ; the former commanded by C* 
Silius, the latter by A. Caecina. The commander-in-chief waa 
Germanicus, who was at this time absent, being engaged Ip 
taking a census of Gaul. The mutiny commenced in the camp 
of Caecina; the complaints were the same as those of the 
Pannonian legions, but the' soldiers showed themselves more 
determined and ferocious. They seized their centurions, threw 
them on the ground, beat them nearly to death, and then cast 
them out of the camp or into the Rhine ; they refused all 
obedience to their superior officers ; they set the guards them* 
selves, and performed all the necessary military duties. 

Germanicus hastened to the camp ; the soldiers came forth 
to meet him with all tokens of respect. He entered and as* 
cended his tribunal ; they stood round in their companies. 
He addressed them ; they listened in silence while he spoke 
in praise of Augustus and Tiberius, and extolled their own ex* 
ploits. But when he began to touch on their late conduct, 
they stripped their bodies, showing the scars of wounds and 
the marks of blows ; they enumerated the laborious tasks they 
had to perform ; the veterans counted up the thirty and more 
campaigns that they had served. Some called for the money 
bequeathed to them by Augustus, and expressed their wishes 
for Germanicus himself to assume the supreme power. At 
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ihese words he sprang down from the tribunal ; they opposed 
bb departure with menaees ; he drew his sword and was about 
to plunge it into his bosom, but those near him caught his 
hand. Some of the more distant, however, called out to him 
to strike ; and one soldier had the audacity to offer him his 
sword, saying that it was sharper than his own* The rest 
were appalled at this daring act, and paused ; and his friends 
then got Germanicus into his tent He there deliberated on 
the state of affairs ; and as it was known that the mutineers 
were about to send deputies to solicit the legions in Upper 
Germany, and that the Germans would probably take advan* 
tage of the mutiny to cross the Rhine, it was resolved to try 
to appease them. A letter was therefore written in the namye 
of Tiberius, giving a total discharge to those who had served 
twenty, and a partial one to those who had served sixteen 
campaigns ; and adding that they should receive double the 
sum left them by Augustus. As two of the legions insisted 
on being paid their money down, Germanicus and his friends 
had to supply it from their own private funds. 

Germanicus then proceeded to the army of Upper Ger- 
many, in which the spirit of mutiny had been very slight; and 
thou^ the soldiers did not ask for them, he gave discharges 
imd money as to the other army. On his return to the place 
named The Ubians' Altar (Bonn)^ where two of the lately 
mutinous legions were quartered, he met a deputation from 
the senate headed by Munatius Plancus. The soldiers, con*- 
scions of guilt, began to fear that they were the bearers of a 
decree annulling the concessions which they had extorted by 
llieir mutiny ; they again broke into a tumult ; they assailed 
the gate of Germanicus* dwelling in the night, and forced him 
to get up and deliver to them a standard which they de- 
manded*. The deputies (especially Plancus, whom they fan- 
ded to have been the proposer of the obnoxious decree,) 
narrowly escaped with their lives. In the morning GeroKani- 
€us remonstrated with them on their conduct, but they listened 
in sullen silence. He then dismissed the deputies with an 
escort of horse of the allies ; and on his friends representing 
to him the imprudence of allowing his wife and young son to 
remain in a place of so much danger, he resolved to send them 
to the Trevirians for security. 

* Tac. Ann. i. 39. Lipsios thinks it was the red flag which used to be 
hnng ottt over the general's tent as the signal for battle. 
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Agripptoa, the wife of Germaiiieos» was the daughter of 
Agrippa and Julia; she was a woman of a high spirit^ devotedly 
attached to her husband^ and of unsullied chastity, and she 
was now far advaneed in pregnancy. Her young son Caina 
had been reared in the camp, and been given by the soldioi 
ike name of CaUgula, from his being made to wear the mill* 
lary Bhoe% which were so called. When, therefore, the sol-* 
dim saw the wife and child of their general, accompanied by 
the wives of his friends^ all weeping and lamenting^ about to 
quit a Roman camp in order to seek the protection of provin* 
eiallsy they were filled with grief and shame, and more espe- 
eiaUy with envy of the Treririans. Some stopped them and 
intifrlfil on their remaining, while others crowded round Ger* 
aianicQs^ who now rdl>uked them severely for their conduct. 
They acknowledged their fault, besought him to punish the 
gwiktjt to forgive the misguided, to lead them against the 
enemy, hut to bring back his wife and child, and not deliver 
dw ttnrseUng of the legions as a hostage to Gauls. He eaa* 
sented to the retuni of his son, but excused that of his wife on 
account of ha pregnancy and the approach of the winter. 
The soldiers were contented : they forthwith seized the ring* 
leadcBs of the mutiny^ and dragged them bound before C* 
Cetronhis, the legate of the first legion. They then stood with 
their sworda drawn: each of the prisoners was placed on a 
hank of earth before the tribunal : if the soldiers cried out 
^Gtiiky," he was thrown down and they despatched him. 
Gonanicua finally nsade an inquiry into the conduct of the 
eenturions, and dismissed the service all who were proved 
guilty of avarice or cruelty. 

Order being thus restored in these two legions, Germanicus 
made preparaticms for conducting a body of the allies agunst 
the other two legions who had begun the mutiny, and who were 
now lying at the Old Camp {Vetera Castra)*. He wrote 
however previously to Caecina to say, that ifinot prevented by 
the punishment of the guilty, he would come and make a pro«- 
snscuous slaughter. Ciecina secretly communicated this letter 
to the officers and the sound part of the army, and it was re* 
solved to fall unawares on the mutineers, and slaughter them. 
The plan was carried into effect, and numbers were thus 
botcherecL Germanicus, on coming to the camp, shed copious 
tean^ calling it a massacre and not a medicine, and ordered 

* Boderich ; s^e Kiessling on Tac. Aon. i. 45. 
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the bodies of the slain to be burnt. The soldiers clamoured 
to be led against the enemy, in order, by receiving honourable 
wounds, to appease the Manes of their conirades. A bndge 
was hastily thrown over the river, and they advanced some 
way into Germany, where, falling on the unsuspecting barba* 
rians, on the night of one of their solemn festivals, they slaugh* 
tered all ages and sexes promiscuously ; they laid the country 
waste for a space of fifty miles, leveling all edifices, sacred 
and profane alike; and Germanicus then led them back to 
winter quarters. 

Tiberius received the account of the suppression of the 
mutiny with mingled feelings. He rejoiced that it was at an 
end, while he was uneasy at the popularity which Germanicus 
must have acquired by his able and vigorous conduct. He 
however praised him to the senate ; but it was observed that 
his praises of Drusus, at the same time, though more briefjf 
were more sincere. He gave the Pannonian legions all the 
advantages which Germanicus had granted to the German 
army. 

Early in the spring (15) Germanicus led his whole army 
over the Rhine, and invaded the country of the Cattans, where 
he wasted the land and slaughtered the inhabitants in the 
usual manner. Segestes, the Cattan prince, who, as we have 
seen, through enmity to Arminius, was in favour of the 
Romans, having sent to apprise Germanicus that he was sur- 
rounded by his hostile countrymen, who were under the in- 
fluence of Arminius, the Roman army was instantly jnarched 
to his relief, and he and his family, (among whom was his 
daughter, the wife of Arminius,) and a large body of hif 
clients, were received under the protection of the Romans, 
and given a settlement on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Germanicus led back his army ; but Arminius, maddened 
at the captivity of his wife, went from place to place, rousing 
the Cheruscans and the conterminous tribes to arms against 
the Romans. He was joined by his uncle Inguiomer, a man 
whose talents the Romans held in the highest respect ; and 
Germanicus therefore, judging that the war would be very 
serious, resolved to prevent if possible the whole weight of it 
from falling on one place. With this view he despatched 
Caecina, with forty cohorts, through the Bructerian country 
to the river Ems {Amisia), while the prefect Pedo led the 
cavalry through the country of the Frisians ; and he himself, 
putting four legions on shipboard, sailed through the lakes. 
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The whole force rendezvoused on the Ems, and all the country 
between it and the Lippe was laid waste. 

As the Teutoburg forest, in which Varus and his legions 
had been slaughtered, was at hand, Germailicus resolved to 
proceed thither, and render the laist honours to the slain. On 
arriving at the fatal spot the Romans found the camp of 
Varus bearing evidence of the fate of the army : around lay 
whitening the bones of men and horses; broken weapons 
strewed the ground ; human heads were fixed on trunks of 
trees; the altars at which the officers had been sacrificed, 
stood in the adjoining woods. The soldiers mournfully col- 
lected the bones of their comrades, and raised a mound over 
them, Germanicus himself laying the first sod. The jealousy 
of Tiberius was ofiended at this popular act, which, he said, 
tended to damp the spirit of the soldiers. 

The Romans, on their return to the Ems, were falleti on in 
their march through the woods and marshes by Arminius, and 
narrowly escaped a defeat. Germanicus then re-embarked 
his legions, sending the cavalry, as before, round the coast. 
He charged Caecina to make all the speed he could, to get 
beyond the Long Bridges, as a causeway was named which 
the Romans had some years before constructed in the exten- 
sive marshes which lay not far from the Ems. Caecina ac- 
cordingly advanced with rapidity, but the speed of Arminius 
exceeded his ; and on arriving at the Bridges he found the 
woods all occupied by the Germans. He also, to his mortifi- 
cation, saw that the causeway had become so decayed with 
time, that it must be repaired before the army could pass it ; 
he therefore resolved to encamp on the spot. 

The Germans assailed the Romans as they were engaged 
in forming their camp, and the legions were saved from de-^ 
struction only by the intervention of night. As there was 
BOW little chance of their being able to pass by the Bridges, 
Caecina saw that his only course was to endeavour to force 
his way through a narrow plain, which lay between the 
marshes and the hills occupied by the enemy. After passing 
a miserable night, the army set out at dawn ; but the two 
legions, which were appointed to cover the flank of the line 
of march, disobeyed orders, and pushed on for the dry ground ; 
and Armiivus, waiting till he saw the Romans completely en- 
gaged in the marshes, charged the unprotected line and broke 
it. The horses were the chief object of attack ; and, pierced 
by the long spears of the Germans, they fell and flung their 
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rid«9, or roshing on trampled on those before them : Oecina's 
own horse was killed under hun, and be was near being iaicen 
bj the enemy. Fortunately for the Romans, the barbarians, 
in their usual manner, fell to plundering, and at the approadt 
of evening, they succeeded in reaching the dry ground. Here 
they were obliged to encamp, but most of their imi^emeBts 
were lost ; they were without tents, they had no dressings £or 
their wounded, and their provbions were all spoiled; they 
howerer succeeded in securing themselves for the night. 

A horse having got loose in the night, the soldiera fiinciedr 
that the Germans had broken into the camp, and tfaey were 
preparing to fly for their lives; when Csecina, having asceiw 
tained that the ahurm was groundless, called them together, and 
showed them that their only chance of safety was to remaia 
within their ramparts till the enemy should assail them, and 
then to break out and push on for the Rhine. The horses, 
not excepting his own, were then given to the bravest moB, 
who were to be the first to charge the enemy. The Germansy 
on their part, were also delibei;ating how to proceed; Armi- 
nius was for letting the Romans quit their camp unoKrfested, 
and assailing as before their line of march ; but Ingniomer in- 
sisted on storming the ramparts, as there would th^ be more 
datives made, and the plunder would be in better condition^ 
H» opinion prevailed, and a general assault was made at day- 
break. But while the Germans were scaling the nunparts, 
the signal was given to the cohorts ; the trumpets sounded^ 
and the assailants found liiemselves attacked in the rear. 
Thej made but a feeble reustance ; they were slaughtered in 
heaps all through the day by the legionaries, who next mom- 
ing pursued their march unmolested for the Rhine. 

Germanicus resolved to conduet the next campaign (16) qb 
difierent principles from the preceding ones. He had observed 
that in consequence of the nature of the country aboondtng* 
in forests and morasses, the loss of men and horses in an in- 
vasion of Germany was immense; whereas, if the inftmtry 
were conveyed thither by sea, and the horse led round tiw 
coast, the campaign might be begun earlier, and the troops i)e 
exposed to less toil and danger. He therefore cmsed a mnl- 
tiftode of vessels of all descriptions to be buUt in various fdaees^ 
and appdnted the isle of the Batavians as the i^ace of ren- 
dezvous and embarkation. When all was ready he put tibe 
Roman army of eight legions and their attendant auxiliaries on 
boanl of a fleet of about one thousand vessels of all forms and 
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uzesy and sailing up the Rhine through the lake and along the 
coast of the ocean, entered the mouth of the Emsy where 
having landed his troops he advanced to the Weser* On 
reaching that river he found its opposite bank occupied by 
Arminius and the Cheniscan warriors. He however forced 
the passage, and the Germans having given him battle in a 
jdain encompassed by hills on one side, on the other by the 
river, they were routed with great slaughter, the ground for 
a space of ten miles being covered with their arms and bodies^ 
Undismayed by their reverses, they fell once more on the 
Romans as they were marching through a narrow marshy 
jdain hemmed in by woods and the river ; but success was 
(Mice more on the side of discipline and superior arms, and 
Germanicus, in the inscription which he put on a pile of the 
armour of the vanquished Germans, could boast of having 
conquered all the nations between the Rhine and>the Elbe. 
As the summer was now far advanced, he sent a part of his 
aimy to their winter-quarters by land ; he himself embarked 
with the remainder in the Ems ; but when they got into the 
c^ien sea, they were assailed by a furious tempest : some of 
the vessels were driven on the German coast, others on the 
adjacent islands, others even to Britain, and the loss of horses 
and baggage was immense. When the storm was over, the 
ships which had escaped were repaired without delay, and 
salt to search the islands and bring off the m^i who had beea 
cast away on them. 

Germanicus and his officers were decidedly of opinion that 
one campaign more would end the war and complete the sub« 
jugation of Germany ; but the jealousy of Tiberius would not 
let him permit Germanicus to remain longer at the head of so 
large an army, and he uiged him to return to Rome to ode* 
brate the triumph which had been decreed him, offering him 
as an inducement a second consulate. Germanicus, though 
he saw through his motives, yielded obedience to his wishes* 
and thus finally terminated the projects of the Romans f<tf 
conquest in northern Grermany*. 

* The gallant Arminius afterwards engaged in war with and defeated 
Maroboduus. He finally perished by the treachery of his relations, being 
charged with aiming at royalty. Tacitus (ii. 88) giTes him the following 
eneomiarn ; " Liberator hand dnbie Germanic, et qui non primordia Pop. 
Rom. sicut alii reges ducesque, sed florentissimum imperiiim lacessierit; 
praeliis ambiguus, bello non Tictus ; zxxvil. annos vits, xii. potentise ezple- 
Tit ; canitur adhuc barbaras apud gentes ; Grsecoruni annallbus ignotus, qui 
tea tHhtrim mirantur ; Roxnanis baud perinde Celebris, damvetenextoQimuB 
lecentium incuriosi/' 
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On his return to Rome (17)t Germanicus celebrated his 
triumph over the Cattans, Cheruscans and Angivarians. Ti* 
berius gave in his name a donation to the people of 300 ses^ 
terces a man, and nominated him his colleague in the consulate 
for the ensuing year. As about this time the kings of Cappa- 
docia> Commagene and Ciiicia were dead, and the affairs of 
Armenia were in their usual disorder, and Syria and Judsea 
were applying for a diminution of their burdens, Tiberius^ 
who did not wish to let Germanicus remain at Rome, or who, 
as some suspected, had designs on him which could best be 
accomplished at a distance, took advantage of this occasioa 
for removing him ; by a decree of the senate he was therefore 
asdigned the provinces beyond the sea, with an authority when 
in any of them paramount to that of its actual governor. Ti- 
berius at the same time removed Silanus, the governor of 
Syria, whose daughter was affianced to Germanicus' son, and 
appointed in his place Cn. Piso, a man of a fierce and violent 
temper, and whose wife Plancina, a haughty and arrogant 
woman, was the intimate friend of Li via. It was suspected 
that they were selected as fit agents for the execution of some 
secret design against Germanicus. 

After vbiti ug his brother Drusus, who held the command 
in lUyricum, and with whom he was always on the most cor- 
dial terms, Germanicus proceeded to Greece (18), whence he 
passed over to Asia, where he invested Zeno, son of the king 
of Pontus, with the diadem, and reduced Commagene and 
Cappadocia to the form of provinces. He thence (19) pro- 
ceeded to Egypt,- urged chiefiy by the laudable curiosity of 
viewing the wonders of that land of mystery. On his return 
to Syria he fell sick, and it was suspected that the cause of 
his disease was poison, privily administered by Piso and Plan- 
cina, with whom he was now at open enmity : Germanicus 
himself was of this opinion, and he therefore sent Piso orders 
to quit the province. The disease however proved fatal, and 
he died shortly after, with his last breath charging his friends 
' to appeal to his father, brother, and the senate for punishment 
on Piso and Plancina, as the authors of his death. 

Such was the end of the noble Germanicus in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. Unlike the Claudian family, from 
which he sprang, he was mild, affable, and clement in tem- 
per. Not content with military glory, he sought fame also 
in the peaceful fields of literature*. He was a faithful 

* His translation of Aratua' Phaenomena still remains ; Ovid dedicated 
to him his revised Fasti : see our edition of that poem. 
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husband, an affectionate parent, a constant friend ; in fine, both 
in public and private virtues he has few superiors in the pages 
of history. 

After the death of Germanicus a consultation was held, by 
such of the senators as were present, on the subject of the go* 
vemment of the province of Syria now vacant, and it was re* 
solved to commit it to Cn. Sentius. Meantime Piso, who was 
at Cos when the news of the death of Germanicus reached 
him, consulted as to what he should do. His son urged him 
to pursue his journey to Rome without a moment's delay ; but 
one of his friends, Domitius Celer, advised him to return to 
^yria, and wrest the government of it from Sentius. Piso 
luiopted this last course ; but failing in his attempts to seduoe 
the legions, he was besieged by Sentius in a castle on th« 
coast of Cilicia, and surrendered on condition of being allowed 
to proceed to Rome. 

Agrippina had already (20) reached that city with the urn 
which contained the ashes of her illustrious husband. The 
mourning of the people was universal and sincere, but the 
honours of the dead were limited by the jealousy of Tiberius. 
When Drusus, after the funeral, returned to Dalmatia, he was 
visited by Piso, who hoped to gain his protection ; but failing 
in his object he had to proceed to Rome, where the friends of 
Germanicus made no delay in exhibiting articles of accusatioa 
against him. The cause was referred by Tiberius to the senate. 
All the charges but that of poisoning were proved ; and Piso 
seeing Tiberius, the senate and the people equally hostile 
to him, sought a refuge from ignominy in a voluntary death. 
Plancina was acquitted through the influence of Augusta, at 
whose desire Tiberius himself became her intercessor. 

Before we proceed to notice the internal affairs of the em- 
pire during the early part of the reign of Tiberius, we will 
mention briefly the slight military movements on the frontiers. 

In Africa a Numidian named Tacfarinas, who had served 
in the Roman army, and had then become a freebooter and 
gradually collected a good body of men, being joined by 
a Moorish chief named Mazippa, began to lay waste and plun- 
der the province (17). The proconsul Furius Camillus led 
the Roman troops out against them ; Tacfarinas had the 
courage to give him battle, but his Numidians were easily 
routed ; the triumphal insignia were decreed to Camillus, 
who, as the historian observes, was the first of his family, 
since the time of the great Camillus and his son, who had ac- 

D 
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quired miiitary glory. Tae^irinas ccmtiiiiied to harsM tlie 
province by his incurBions for some years; at length (24} 
he was defeated and slain by the proconsul P. Dolabella. 

The trifling commotions which took place in Thrace, and 
were easily repressed, are not desenring of particular notice ; 
bat an insorrection which broke out in Gaul (21) threatened 
to be of serious consequence. The origin of it was the heavy 
weight of debt caused by the excessive amount of the tri* 
butesy to meet which the states were c^liged to borrow money 
from the wealthy men at Rome on enormous interest; to 
which was added the pride and severity of the Roman govern* 
ors. The heads of the revQlt were Julius Floms a^Trevirian^ 
and Julius Sacrovir an ^chian, both men of great influence^ 
and whose ancestors had been honoured with the Roman 
right of citizenship. The people of Atijou and Touraine were 
the first to rise, but they were easily put down ; Sacrovir^ 
who had not yet declared himself, fighting on the occasion in 
the Roman ranks. Floras, with his Trevirians, occupied the 
.forest of Ardenne (Arduenna) ; but his unorganised rabble 
was eaaly dispersed by a party under Julius Indus, another 
Trevirian who was at enmity with him, and he slew himself 
to escape captivity. Sacrovir meantime seized on Autun 
(Augu^odunum)^ the capital of the ^duans, where most of 
the young nobility of Gmul were placed for the purpose of 
education, in order that he might thus draw their parents and 
relations in to share in the war. He collected forty thousand 
men, only a fifth of whom were completely armed ; with these 
he gave battle to the Roman legions, and being defeated he 
fled with a few companions to a country-house near Autun^ 
where he put an end to himself. The Gallic war was thus- 
terminated, and the empire remained at peace during the 
remainder of the reign of Tibenus. 

It is now time that we should trace the conduct of thi» 
wily prince during the period of which we have related the 
military transactions. 

All the historians are agreed that he both disliked and 
feared Germanicus, and that it was the awe in which he stood 
of that favourite of the soldiery and the people that caused 
him to act with so much moderation in his first years, in 
which there is reidly little to reprehend. 

His plan was to possess the reality of power without ex- 
citing hatred or envy by the useless display of the show of 
it. He therefore rejected the titles that were ofiered him^ 
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80ch as that of Imperator, as a pr^enomen^ and that of Father 
of ins Country ; even that of Augustus, though hereditary, he 
irould only use in his letters to kings and dynasts : above all 
he r^ected that of Master (Dominus); he would only be 
called Cassar, or First of the Senate. This last (which we 
shall henceforth temi Prince) was his favourite title : he used 
to say, '^I am the Master of my slaves, the General of the 
soldiers, and the Prince of the rest." He would not allow 
anytiiiBg peeniisr to be done in honour of hb birthday, nor 
raffer any one to swear by his fortune ; neither would he per • 
mit t^ senate to swear to his acts on a new year s day, or tern* 
pies, or any other divine honours, to be decreed him. He was 
i^bks and easy of approach ; he took no notice of libels and 
evil reports of which he was the object, while he repelled 
flattery of every kind. 

To the senate and the magistrates he preserved (at least iik 
appearance) all their pristine dignity and power. Every mat- 
ter, great or smaH, public or private, was laid before the se- 
nate. The debates were apparently free, and the prince wa» 
often in the minority. He always entered the senate- house 
without any attendants, like an ordinary senator ; he reproved 
consulars in the command of armies for writing to him in- 
stead of the senate ; he treated the consuls with the utmost 
sespecty rising to them and making way for them. Ambas« 
sadors and deputies were directed to apply to them as in the 
time of the republic. It was only by his tribunician right of 
interceding that he exercised his power in the senate. He 
used ako to take his seat with the magistrates as they were ad- 
ministering justice, and by his presence and authority gave a 
check to the influence of the great in protecting the accused ; 
by which conduct of his^ while justice gained, liberty, it was 
observed, suffered*. 

The public morals and the tranquillity of the city were also 
attended to. A limit was set to the expenses of plays and public 
shows, and to the salaries of the players, to whom the senators 
and knights were forbidden to show marks of respect, by visits 
ing them or attending them in public. Profligacy had be- 
come so bold and shameless, that ladies were known to have 
entered themselves in the list of professed courtezans in order 
to escape the penalties of the law, and young men of family to 
have voluntarily submitted to the mark of infamy in order to 

* ** Sed diini verHati eonsulitur libertas corrumpebatar." Tac. Ann.!. 75. 

d2 
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appear with safety on the stage or the arena : both these in- 
faiQOus classes were now subjected to the penalty of exile. 
Astrologers and fortune-tellers were expelled the city; the 
rites and ceremonies of the Egyptian and Judaic religions 
were suppressed. Guards were placed throughout Italy to 
prevent highway robbery ; and those refuges of viilany of all 
kinds, the sanctuaries, were regulated in Greece and Asia* 

Yet people were not deceived by all this apparent regard 
for liberty and justice ; for they saw, as they thought, from the 
very commencement, the germs of tyranny, especially in the 
renewal of the law of treason (majestcui)^. In the time of the 
republic there was a law under this name, by which any one 
who had diminished the greatness (mq^estas) of the Roman 
people by betraying an army, exciting the plebs to sedition, 
or acting wrong in command, was subject to punishment. It 
lipplied to actions alone ; but Sulla extended it to speeches f, 
and Augustus to writings against not merely the state, but 
private individuals, on the occasion of Cassius Severus having 
libelled several illustrious persons of both sexes. Tiberius, 
who was angered by anonymous verses made on himself, di- 
rected the praetor, when consulted by him on the subject, to 
give judgement on the law of treason. As this law extended 
to words as well as actions, it opened a wide field for mischief^ 
and gave birth to the vile brood of Delators or public informers 
answering to the sycophants, those pests of Athens in the days 
of her democratic despotism. This evil commenced almost 
with the reign of Tiberius, in whose second year two knights, 
Falonius and Rubrius, were accused, the one of associating a 
player of infamous character with the worshipers of Augus- 
tus, and of having sold with his gardens a statue of that prince, 
the other of having sworn falsely by his divinity. Tiberius 
however would not allow these absurd charges to be enter* 
tained. Soon after Granius Marcellus, the prsetor of Bithynia, 
was charged with treason by his quaastor, Caepio Crispinus, 
for having spoken evil of Tiberius, having placed his own sta- 
tue on a higher site than those of the Caesars, and having cut 
the head of Augustus off a statue to make room for that of 
Tiberius. This last charge exasperated Tiberius, who de- 
clared that he would himself vote on the matter ; but a bold 
expression used by Cn. Piso brought him to reason, and Mar- 
cellus was acquitted. 

* Tac. Ann. i. 72. f Cic. ad Fam. iii. Ih 
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After the death of Germanicus, Tiberias acted with less re* 
strain t ; for his sod Drusus did not possess the qualities suited 
to gain popularity, and thus to control him. In fact, except 
his affection for his noble adoptive brother, there was nothing 
in the character of Drusus to esteem. He was addicted to in** 
temperance, devoted to the sports of the amphitheatre, and of 
so cruel a temper, that a peculiarly sharp kind of swords were 
named from him Drusians. Tiberius made him his coUesgue 
in the consulate*, and then obtained for him the tribunician 
power (22) ; but Drusus was fated to no long enjoyment of 
the dignity and power thus conferred on him. A fatal change 
was also to take place in the conduct and government of Ti- 
berius himself, of which we must now trace the origin. 

Seius Strabo, who had been made one of the prsefects of 
the praetorian cohorts by Augustus, had a son, who, having 
been adopted by one of the ^lian family, was named in the 
usual manner L. ^Slius Sejanus. This young man, who was 
born at Yulsinii in Tuscany, was at first attached to the ser- 
vice of Caius Csesar, after whose death he devoted himself t<l 
Tiberius ; and such was his consummate art, that this wily 
prince, dark and mysterious to all others, was open and unro* 
served to him. Sejanus equally his master in the power of 
concealing his thoughts and designs ; he was daring and am- 
bitious, and he possessed the requisite qualities for attaining 
the eminence to which he aspired ; for though proud he could 
play the flatterer ; he could and did assume a modest exterior^ 
and he had vigilance and industry, and a body capable of en- 
during any fatigue. 

When Drusus was sent to quell the mutiny of the Panno- 
nian legions, Sejanus, whom Tiberius had made colleague with 
his father Strabo in the command of the praetorians, accom- 
panied him as his governor and director. Strabo was after- 
wards sent out to Egypt, and Sejanus was continued in the 
sole command of the guards ; he then represented to Tibe- 
rius how much better it would be to have them collected into 
one camp instead of being dispersed through the city and 
towns, as they would be less liable to be corrupted, would be 
more orderly, and of greater efficiency if any insurrection 
should occur. A fortified camp was therefore formed for them 

* Dion (Ivii. 20) says that people forthwith prophesied the ruin of Dru* 
sns ; for it was, observed that every one who had been Tiberius* colleague in 
the consulate came to a violent end, as Quinctilius Varus, Cn. Piso, Germa- 
Dicns, and afterwards Drusus and Sejanus. 
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near the Viimnal gate, and S^awM ib^n hef^ to csurt the 
men, and he appointed those on wbom» he eould rely to be 
tribunes and ceDturions. While thus eecuriag the guard% he 
was equally assiduous to gain partisans in the aenate, and bcH 
nours and provinces only came to those who had acquired hia 
favour by obsequiousness. In all these projects he wait ua- 
wittingly aided by Tiberius, who used p«blieiy to style hiai 
** the associate of his labours," and even allowed his slatuea to 
be placed and worshiped in temples and theatres, and aioai^ 
the ensigns of the legions. 

Sejanus had in fact formed the daring project of destroying 
Tiberius and his family, and seizing the supreme power. Aa 
beside Tiberius and Driisus, who bad two sons, there were a 
brother and three sons of Germaoneus living, he resolved^ as 
the safer eourse, to remove them gradually by art aod trefl- 
ichery. He began with DrusiB^ against whoBk be bad a pes- 
aonal spite, as that violent youth had one time poibliely given 
him a blow is the face. In order to effect hia purpose he 
aedaced his wife Livia or LiviUa, the sister of GeitHMiieiis ; 
and then, by holding oat to her the prospect of a share in the 
imperial power, he indi^ced her to ei^age in the fdam foe the 
inurder of her husband ''^. Her physieiaA Eudefluus was alaa 
taken into the plot, but itw«isome time bei'ove the associates 
•conld finally determine what mode to adopt. At length a 
slow poison was fixed on, whiek was a«lminislered to Druain 
by a eunuch named Lygdus^ and he died appmr^tly of disease 
{23). Tiberius, who while his scmi was lying dead^ had es/- 
tered the senate-house and addressed the SMiabers with his 
usual composure, pronounced the fuacral-oraticm hknself^and 
then turned to business for eonsolatioD. 

So far all had succeeded with Sejaaus, and death carried 
€ff the youi^er son of Drusus socm after his father i but 
Nero and Drusus, the two elder sons of Germanieus, were now 
growing up, and the chastity of their mother and the fidelity 
of those about them put poison out of the questien. He 
therefore adopted another course ; and taking advantage ^ 
the high spirit of Agrippina, and workii^ on the jealonsj 
of her which Augusta was known to entertain, he managed so 
that both she and Livilla shcmld labour to prejucUoe Tiberius 
against Agrippina by talking of the pride which she took in 
her progeny, and the ambitions designs which she entertained. 

* ** Neque femina, amissa pucUcitis, alia abwunt,** obMcva Tscitus* 
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At the sane time lie indooed Bome of these about her ta 
Emulate her haughty spirit by their treacherous language* 
He further proposed to deprive her of support by destrt^iug 
those peraoDs of infloence who were attached to her family, 
or the memory of her husband. With this view be selected 
for his first victims C. Silins and Titius Sabinos, the friends of 
Germanicusy and Siliua' wife, Sosia Galla^ to whom Agrippiua 
was strongly attached, and who was therefore aa ot:ject of 
dtslihe to Tiberius. Qmitting however Sabinus for the 
present, he caused the consul Visellius Varro to accuse Siliua 
«f treason for having dissembled his Icnowledge of the 
designs of Saerovir, haviag disgraced his victory by hia 
avarice, and countenanced the acts uf hb wife. Having 
asked in vain fcff a delay till his accuser should go out of 
office, and seeing that Tiberius was deternuDedly hostile to 
him*, Silios avoided a condemnation by a voluntary death* 
His wife was banished ; a portion of his property was ecMn^ 
fioeated, but the remainder was left to his children. 

Urged by his own ambition, and by ^e importunity ai 
Livtila, S^arais had soon (25) the boLdnesa to present a 
petition to Tiberius, praying to be ehosea by him for her 
kusband. Tiberius took no (iffence; his reply was kind, only 
atating the difficulties of the matter with respeet to Sejanua 
hknselfy but at the same time expressing the warmest friencU 
ahip for and confidence in him. Sejanus however was 
auspicious, and he began to reflect that while Tiberius re- 
mained at Rome, many occasions might present themselves 
to those who desired to undermine him in the mind of that 
Jealous prince ; whereas could he induce him to quit the city, 
aU access to him would be only through himself, all letters 
would be conveyed by soldiers who were under his orders^ 
and gradually, as the prince advanced in years, all the afiairs 
of the state would pass into his haads^ He therefore, by 
CMitrastii^ the noise and turbulence of Rome with the 
aolitnde and tranquillity of the country, gradually sought 
to bend him to his purpose^ wluch he effected in the fol-^ 
lowing year. 

Durii^ this time the deadly charge of treason was broughl 

* " Adversattts est Ccesar, solitum quippe magistratibtts diem pnvatis 
dicere ; nee infringendum consults jus, cujus vigUiis niteretur ne quod 
tespubtiea detrimentum capereL Proprium id Tiberio fuit scelera nuper 
reperta priscis verbis obtegere." Tac. 
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Against various persons* The most remarkable case was that 
of A. Cremutius Cordus, the historian. He had made a free 
remark on the conduct of Sejanus, and accordingly two of 
that favourite's clients were directed to accuse him of treason, 
for having in his history called Cassius the last of the 
Romans*. Cremutius, when before the senate, observing the 
sternness of Tiberius' countenance, took at once the resolution 
of abandoning life, and therefore spoke as follows : — 

'^Fathers, my words are accused, so guiltless am I of 

acts ; but not even these are against the prince or the 

prince's parent, whom the law of treason embraces. I am 

said to have praised Brutus and Cassius', whose deeds, while 

several have written, no one has mentioned without honour. 

Htus Livius, who is preeminent for eloquence and fidelity* 

extolled Pompeius with such praises, that Augustus used to 

call him a Pompeian ; nor was that any hindrance of their 

friendship. He nowhere calls Scipio, Afranius, this very Cas* 

sius, this Brutus, brigands and parricides, which names are now 

given them ; he often speaks of them as distinguished men. 

The writings of Asinius PoUio transmit an illustrious record 

of them ; Messala Corvinus used to Call Cassius his general ; 

and both of them flourished in wealth and honours. To the 

book of Marcus Cicero, which extolled Cato to the skies,- 

what did the dictator Caesar but reply in a written speech aa 

if before judges? The letters of Antonius, the speeches 

of Brutus, contain imputations on Augustus which are falsey 

and written with great bitterness. The verses of Bibaculus 

and Catullus, which are full of abuse of the Caesars, are read ; 

nay, the divine Julius himself, the divine Augustus himself, 

both bore with them and let them remain ; I cannot well saj 

whether more through moderation or wisdom : for what are 

despised go out of mind ; if you are angry with them their 

truth seems to be acknowledged. I speak not of the Greeks, 

among whom not only liberty but licence was unpunished ; 

or if any one did take notice, he avenged himself on word* 

by words. But there was the greatest freedom, and no 

reproach, when speaking of those whom death had removed 

from enmity or favour. Do I, in the cause of civil war, 

inflame the people by my harangues while Brutus and Cassius 

are in arms, and occupying the plains of Philippi ? Or do 

* He probably only used the words of Brutus, who spoke thus of 
Cfissius. See Hist, of Rome, p. 470. 
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they, who are now dead these seventy years, as they ar^ 
known by their images, which the conqueror did not destroy, 
retain in tike manner their share of memory in titerary 
works ? Posterity allots his meed to every one ; nor, should 
a condemnation fall on me, will there be wanting those 
who will remember not only Brutus and Cassius, but alsd 

Having thus spoken, Cordus left the senate-house, and re« 
turning to his own abode starved himself to death. The 
senate decreed that the copies of his work should be col- 
lected and burnt by the sediles ; but some were saved by his 
daughter Marcia, and were republished in the succeeding 
reign*. 

At length (26) Tiberius quitted Rome and went into 
Campania, under the pretext of dedicating a temple to 
Jupiter at Capua, and one to Augustus at Nola ; but with 
the secret intention of never returning to the ciiy. Various 
causes, all perhaps true, are assigned for this resolution. 
The suggestions of Sejanus were not without effect ; he was 
grown thin, and stooped ; he was quite bald, and his face was 
full of blotches and ulcers, to which he was obliged to 
have plasters constantly applied ; and he may therefore have 
sought, on this account, to retire from the public view. It is 
further said that he wished to escape from the authority of 
his mother, who seemed to consider herself entitled to share 
the power which he had obtained through her exertions; 
but perhaps the most prevalent motive was the wish to be 
able to give free course to his innate cruelty and lusts when 
in solitude and secrecy. 

He was accompanied only by one senator, Cocceius Nerva, 
who was deeply skilled in the laws, by Sejanus and another 
knight, and by some persons, chiefly Greeks, who were versed 
in literature. A few days after he set out an accident 
occurred, which was near being fatal to him, but proved 
fortunate for Sejanus. As at one of his country-seats near 
Fundi, named the Caverns (^Speluncce), he was, for the sake 
of the coolness, dining in one of the natural caverns, 
whence the villa derived its appellation, a great quantity of the 

* See Sen. Cons, ad Marciam; Suet. Cal. 16. "Quo majds socordiam 
[l.e. vecordiam] eorum inridere licet," observes Tacitus, "qui prsesenti 
potentia credunt extingui posse etiam sequentis aevi memoriam ; nam con- 
tra, punitis ingeniis gliscit auctoritas ; neque aliud externi reges,^ aut qui 
eadem saevitia usi sunt, nisi dedecus sibi atque illis glorian\ peperere.*' 

d5 
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•tones* whieh formed iU loof, fell down and ervtbed Mme rf 
the ftttendants to death* SejanoB threw hunaelf over Ttbe^ 
rius to protect hiia with his own body, and was found in thai 
position by the soldiers who came to their relief. This 
apparent proof of generous self-devotion raieed him highec 
than ever in the estimation of the prinee. 

While Tiberius was rambling from place to place in Caafe* 
pania (27), a dreadful calamity occurred at Fidenas^ in con- 
sequence of the fall of a temporary amplutheatve erected by 
a freedman named Atilius for giving a show of gUdiatora; 
the number of the killed and maimed is said to have be^i 
fifty thousand. The conduct of the nobility at Rome on 
this melancholy occasion showed that all virtue bad not de» 
parted from them; they threw opea their houses for the 
aufferers, and supplied them with medical attendance aad 
remedies ; so that, as the great historian observes, the city 
wore the appearance of the Rome of the olden time» when 
f^fter battles the wounded were thus humanely treated. This 
calamity was immediately fdlowed by a tremendous fire on 
the Cselian hill ; but Tiberius alleviated the evil by giving the 
inhabitants the amount of their losses in money. 

Having dedicated the temples, and rambled for seme time 
through the towns of Campania, Tiberius iBnally tixed on the 
islet of Caprece in the bay of Naples as his permanent abode. 
This isle, which lay at the short distance of three miks from 
the promontory of Surrentum, was accessible only in one 
place; it enjoyed a mild temperature, and commanded a 
most magnificent view of the bay of Naples and the lovely 
region which encompassed it*. But the delicious retreat waa 
speedily converted by the aged prince into a den of infamy, 
such as has never perhaps found its equal; his vicious 
practices, however, were covered by the veil of secrecy, for 
he still lay under some restraint 

When Tiberius left Rome, Sejanus renewed his machina- 
tions against Agrippina and her children and friends. He 
directed his first efforts against her eldest son Nero, whom he 
surrounded with spies ; and as this youth was married to a 
daughter of Livilla's, his wife was instructed by her abandon- 
ed mother to note and report all his most secret words and 
actions. Sejanus kept a faithful register of all he could learn 

* Augustus was so taken with the charms of this island, that he gave 
lands in exchange for it to the people of Naples to whom it belonged. 
Dion, lii. 43. Strabo, y. p. 248. 
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IB these rarious ways, and regularly transmitted it to Tiberitts; 
He also drew to hb side N«ro's jounger bfother Drttsm^ 
a joutk of a fiery turbuleBt temper, and who hated him 
because he was bis mothers faroarite. It was however 
£k^anus' ioteBtion to destroy him also when be should have 
sarTed bis purpose against Nero. 

At this time also he made his final and fatal attaek 
OB Titius Sabinas, whose crime was his attachment to the 
fEuiily of Germanicus. The bait of the consulate, of which 
Sejanos alone could disposev induced four men of prsBtoriaa 
dignity to conspire his ruin. The plan proposed was that 
€Hie of them, named Latinias Latiaris, who had some know* 
ledge of Sabinus, should draw him into conversation, out of 
which a charge of treason might be manufactured. The 
plot succeeded : JiStiaris, by praising the constancy of Sabinus 
in friendship, led him gradually on to speak as he thought 
«f Sejanus» and even of Tiberius. At length, under pretence 
^ having something of great importance to reveal, he 
brought him into a chamber where the other three were 
coBcealed between the ceiling and the roof. A charge of 
treason was therefore speedily concocted and forwarded to 
Tiberius, from whom a letter came on New Year's day (28)» 
plainly intimating to the senate his desire of vengeance. This 
sufficed for that obsequious body, and Sabinus was dragged; 
forth and executed without delay. 

In his letter of thanks to the senate, Tiberius talked of 
the danger he was in, and of the plots of his enemies, 
evidently alluding to Agrippina and Nero. These unfor* 
tunate persons lost their only remaining refuge the following 
year (29) by the death of the prince's mother, Julia Au- 
gusta*, whose influence over her son, and regard for her own 
descendants, had. held Sejanus in restraint. This soon ap- 
peared by the arrival of a letter from Tiberius^ ^accusing; 
Nero of unnatural practices, and speaking of the arrogance 
of AgVippina; but while the senate were in debate, the 
people suiTounded the house, carrying the images of Agrip- 
pina and Nero, and crying out that the letter was forged, and 
the prince deceived. Nothing therefore was done on that 
day, and Se|anus took the opportunity of irritating the mind 
of Tiberius, who wrote again to the senate; but as in the 
letter he forbade their proceeding to extremes, they passed 

* Writers differ as to her age. Tacitas merely says extrema alate» 
rUny (xiv. 8.) makes her 83, Dion (IviiL 1.) 86 years old. This last 
seems to be the more correct, as her son Tiberias was now 70 years of age* 
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a decree, declaring themselves prepared to avenge the prince,' 
were they not hindered by himself. 

Most unfortunately the admirable narrative of Tacitus fail« 
us at this point ; and for the space of more than two years, and 
those the most important of the reign of Tiberius, we are 
obliged to derive our knowledge of events from the far inferior 
notices of Dion Cassius and Suetonius. We are therefore 
unable to display the arts by which Sejanus effected the ruin 
of Agrippina and her children, and can only learn that she 
was relegated to the isle of Pandateria, where, while she gave 
vent to her indignation, her eye was struck out by a centurion ; 
and that Nero was placed in the isle of Pontia, and forced to 
terminate his own life. The further fate of Agrippina and 
Drusus we shall have to relate. 

Sejanus now revelled in the enjoyment of power; every 
one feared him, every one courted and flattered him. '* In 
a word/' says Dion, **he seemed to be emperor, Tiberius 
merely the ruler of an island'*';'* for while the latter dwelt in 
Aolitude and apparently unthought of, the doors of the 
former were thronged every morning with saluting crowds,* 
and the first men of Rome attended him on his way to the 
senate. His pride and insolence, as is always the case with 
those who rise otherwise than by merit, kept pace with his 
power, and men hated while they feared and flattered him. 

He had thus ruled for more than three years at Rome 
with power nearly absolute, when (31) Tiberius made him his 
colleague in the consulate — ^an honour observed to be fatal to 
every one who had enjoyed it. In fact the jealous tyrant, 
who had been fully informed of all his actions and designs f, 
had secretly resolved on his death ; but fear, on account of 
Sejanus' influence with the guards, and his uncertainty of 
how the people might stand aflected, prevented him from 
proceeding openly against him. He therefore had recourse 
to artifice, in which he so much delighted. At one time he 
would write to the senate, and describe himself as so ill that his 
recovery was nearly hopeless ; again that he was in perfect 
health, and was about to return to Rome. He would now 
praise Sejanus to the skies, and then speak most dispara- 
gingly of him ; he would honour some and disgrace others of 

* "Stiffiapx^v Tiva tlvai doKelv* 

t According to Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 6.), Antonia, the widow of his 
brother Drusus, wrote him a full account of Sejanus' proceedings, and sent 
It by a trusty slave named Pallas, a person afterwards, as we &ha!l see, of 
tome importance. 
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his friends solely as such* In ibis way both Sejanus htmsetf 
and ail others were kept in a state of the utmost uncertainty* 
Tiberius further bestowed priesthoods on Sejanus and bis 
son, and proposed to marry his daughter to Drusus, the soQ 
of Claudius, the brother of Germanicus ; yet at the same time; 
when Sejanus asked permission to go to Campania, on the 
pretext of the future bride being unwell, he desired him td 
remain where he was, as he himself would be coming to 
Rome immediately* 

All this tended to keep Sejanus in a state of great per* 
tnrbation; and this was increased by the circumstance of 
Tiberius, when appointing the young Cains to a priesthood, 
haying not merely praised him, but spoken of him in some 
sort as his successor in the monarchy. He would have pro* 
needed at once to action, were it not that the joy manifested 
by the people on this occasion proved to him that he had 
only the soldiers to rely on, and he hesitated to act with 
them alone. Tiberius then showed favour to some of those 
to whom he was hostile; and when writing to the senate 
on the occasion of the death of Nero, he merely called 
him Sejanus, and directed them not to offer sacrifice to any 
man, nor to decree any honours to himself, and of con* 
sequence to no one else. The senators easily saw whither all 
this tended, and their neglect of Sejanus was now pretty 
openly displayed. 

Tiberius, having thus made trial of the senate and the 
people, and finding be could rely on both, resolved to strike 
the long-meditated blow. In order to take his victim more 
completely at unawares, he gave out that it was bis intention 
to confer on him the tribunician power. Meantime he gave 
to Naevius Sertorius Macro a secret commission to take the 
command of the guards, made him the bearer of a letter to 
the senate, and instructed him fully how to act. Macro 
entered Rome at night, and communicated his instructions to 
the consul, C. Memmius Regulus, (for his colleague was a 
creature of Sejanus,) and to Graecinus Laco, the com- 
mander of the watchmen, and arranged with them the plan of 
action. Early in the morning he went up to the temple of 
the Palatine Apollo, where the senate was to sit that day, 
and meeting Sejanus, and finding him disturbed at Tiberius' 
having sent him no message, he whispered him that he had 
the grant of the tribunician power for him. Sejanus then 
went in highly elated ; and Macro, showing his commission to 
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tike guards on dnty^ ftod teUing tbem tkat he had letten 
proraiMng them a largess, sent them down to thdr eamp^ and 
put the watchmeu about the temple in their stead. He tbca 
entered the tem^de, and having delivered the letter to the 
consuls, immediately went out again, and leaving Laeo to 
watch the progress of events there, hadtened down to the 
eamp lest there should be a mutiny €>f the guards. 

The letter was long and ambiguous ; it contained nothn^ 
direct against Sejanus^ but first treated of sometiiing else, thea 
oame to a little complaint of him, then to some other matter, 
then it returned to him again, and so on ; it concluded by 
saying that two senators, who were most devoted to Sejanua^ 
ought to be punished, and himself to be cast into prison ; for 
though Tiberius wished most ardently to have him exeentedy. 
he did not venture to order his death, fearing a rebellion. He 
even implored them in the letter to send one of the consuls with 
a guard to conduct him, now an old man and desolate, into 
their presence. We are further told that such were his ap- 
prehensions, that he had given orders, in case of a tumult, to 
release his grandson Drusus, who was in chains at Rome, and 
put him at the head of those who remained faithful to his 
family ; and that he took bis station on a lofty rock, watching 
for the signals that were to be made, having ships ready to 
carry him to some of the legions in case anything adverse 
should occur. 

His precautions however were needless. Before the letter 
was read, the senators, expecting to hear nothing but the 
praises of Sejanus and the grant of the tribunician power, were 
ioud in testifying their z^ toward him ; but as the reading 
proceeded their conduct sensibly altered ; their looks were no 
loiter the same ; even some of those who were sitting near 
him rose and left their seats ; the praetors and tribunes closed 
round him lest he should rush out and try to raise the 
guards, as he certainly would have done had not the letter 
been composed with such consummate artifice. He was in 
fact so thunderstruck, that it was not till the consul had 
called him the third time that he was able to reply. All thea 
joined in reviling and insulting him : he was conducted to the 
prison by the consul and the other magistrates. As he passed 
along the populace poured curses and abuse on him ; they 
cast down his statues, cut the heads off of them, and dragged 
them about the streets. The senate, seeing this disposition o£ 
the people, and finding that the guards remained quiet> met ift 
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the aftenwoo in dke temple of Coneordy dose to tbe firiioa, 
and condemned him to death. He was exeeated without delaj ; 
lii$ Useless bodj waa fiang out on the GemoBlan itcpa, yirhere 
for three days it laj exposed to every intuit from the popu- 
lace ; and then was cast into the Tiber*. His children also 
were put to death : his little daughter, who was to hare been 
the bride of the prince's grand nej^w, was so yoang and in- 
Doeenty that as they carried her to prison she kept asking what 
she bad doDe, and whither they were dragging her, adding that 
she would do so no more, and that she might be whipped if 
naughty. Nay, by (me of those odious refinements of barbar 
rity which trample on justice and haatanity while adhering to 
the letter of the law, because it was a thing unheard of for a 
vii^n to be capitally pankhed, the executioner wss made to 
deprive her of that name before he strangled her. Apicata, the 
diroreed wife of S^anus, on hearing of the death of her chil-^ 
dren, and seeing afterwards their lifekas bodies on the steps, 
went hoflse; and having written to Tiberius a full account of the 
true manner of the death of Drusus and of the guilt of Li villa, 
put an end to herself. In consequence of this discovery, LiviEa, 
and all who were concerned in that murder, were put to death. 

The rage of the populace was also vented on the friends of 
Sejanus, and many of them were slaughtered. The preetorian 
guards too, enraged at being suspected and at tbe watchmen 
being preferred to them, began to burn and plunder houses. 
The senators were in a state of the utmost perturbation, some 
trembling on account of their having paid court to Sejanua, 
others, who had been accusers or witnesses, from not knowing 
bow their conduct might be taken. All however conspired 
in heaping insult on the menM>ry of the fallen favourite. 

Tiberius, now free from all apprehension, gave loose to his 
T^igeance. From his island-retreat he issued his orders, and 
the ][Hrt8on was filled with the friends and creatures of Sejanua; 
the baleful pack of informers was unkenneled, and their vie^ 
tims of both sexes were hunted to death. Some were executed 
in prison ; others were flung from the Capitol ; the lifeless re- 
mains were exposed to every kind of indignity, and then cast 
into the river. Most however chose a voluntary death ; for 

♦ See the graphic picture of the fall of Sejanus in Juvenal, Sat. x. 56 se^. 
The Gemonian steps (probably so named from the effect, like the Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice) were between the prison and the Temple of Concord in view 
of the Forum. Dion, Iviii. 5. The practice of exposing dead bodies on them 
prevailed also in the time of the republic. See Liv. xxxviii. 59. Or. Ibw, 
167. Val. Max. vi. 3, 3;9, 13, 
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thej thus not only escaped insult and pain, but preserved their 
property for their children. 

In the following year (S2) Tiberius ventured to leave his 
island, and sail up the Tiber as far as Caesar's gardens ; but 
suddenly, no one knew why, he retreated againto his solitude, 
whence by letters he directed the course of cruelty at Rome. 
The commencement of one was so remarkable that historians 
have thought it deserving of a place in their works ; it ran thus : 
" What I shall write to you, P. C, or how I shall write, or 
what I shall not write at this time, may the gods and god-^ 
desses destroy me worse, than I daily feel myself perishing, if 
I know*." A knight named M. Terentius at this time, when 
accused of the new crime of Sejanus' friendship, had the 
courage to adopt a novel course of defence. He boldly ac<^ 
knowledged the charge, but justified his conduct by saying 
that he had only followed the example of the prince, whom it 
was their duty to imitate. The senate acquitted him and 
punished his accusers with exile or death, and Tiberius ex- 
pressed himself well-pleased at the decision. But in thd 
succeeding vear (33) his cruelty, joined with avarice (a vice 
new to him), broke out with redoubled violence. Tired of 
murdering in detail, he ordered a general massacre of all who 
lay in prison on account of their connection with Sejanus. 
Without distinction of age, sex or rank, they were slaughtered ; 
their friends dared not to approach, or even be seen to shed 
tears ; and as their putrifying remains floated along the Tiber^ 
no one might venture to touch or to bum them. 

The deaths of his grandson Drusus, and his daughter-in-law 
Agrippina, were added to the atrocities of this year. The 
former perished by the famine to which he was destined, after 
he had sustained life till the ninth day by eating the stuffing 
of his bed. The tyrant then had the shamelessness to cause 
to be read in the senate the diary which had been kept of 
everything the unhappy youth had said or done for a course 
of years, and of the indignities which he had endured from 
the slaves and guards who were set about him. Agrippina 
had cherished hopes of meeting with justice after the fall of 

* Saet. Tib. 67 ; Tac. Ann. v\, 6 : " Adeo/' adds Tacitus, " facinora at- 
que flagitia sua ipsi quoque in supplicium verterant. Neque frustra prae- 
stantissimus sapientise [Plato] firniare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum 
mentes posse aspici laniatus et ictu;i ; quando ut corpora verberibus, ita sae- 
ritia, libidine, malis consultis animus dilaceretur : quippe Tiberium non for- 
tuna, non solitudines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris suasque ipse pcenaa 
fiiteretur.'' 
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Sejanus ; but finding them frustrated, she resolved to starve 
herself to death. Tiberius, when informed, ordered food to be 
forced down her throat, but she finally accomplished her pur- 
pose : he then endeavoured to defame her memory by char* 
ging her with uncbastity. As her death occurred on the same 
day as that of Sejanus two years before, he directed it to be 
noted, and he took to himself as a merit that he had not caused 
her to be strangled and cast out on the Gemonian steps.. The 
obsequious senate returned him thanks for his clemency, and 
decreed tlmt on the 18th of October, the day of both their 
deaths, an offering in gold should be made to Jupiter. 

The Csetiarian family was now reduced to Claudius, the bro* 
ther and Caius the son of Germanicus, and his three daughters, 
Agrippina, Drusilla and Livilla, (whom Tiberius had given in 
marriage respectively to Cn. Domitius, L. Cassius and M. Vi« 
nicius,) and Tiberius and Julia the children of Drusus, which 
last had been married to her cousin Nero, and now was 
given in marriage to C. Rubellius Blandus. 

From his very outset in life, Tiberius had been obliged 
more or less to conceal his natural character. Augustus, 
Germanicus, Drusus, his mother, had successively been a 
check on him; and even Sejanus, though the agent of his 
cruelty, had been the cause of his lusts being restrained*. But 
now all barriers were removed ; for Caius was so abject a slave 
to him, that he modeled himself on his character and his words, 
only seeking to conceal his own vicesf. He therefore now 
at length gave free course to all his vicious propensities, and. 
it almost chills the blood to read the details of the horrid 
practices in which he indulged amidst the rocks of Capreas* 
Meantime there was no relaxation of his cruelty ; Macro was 
as bad as Sejanus, only more covertly ; there was no lack of 
delators, and men of rank perished daily. 

Nature however at last began to give way. The emperot 
had again quitted his island, and approached to within seven 
miles of Rome (37) ; but terrified, it is said, by a prodigy, he 
did not venture to enter the city. As he was on his way back 
to Campania he fell sick at Astura ; having recovered a little, 
he went on to Circeii, where, to conceal his condition, he ap- 
peared at the public games, and even flung darts at a wild boat 
which was turned out into the arena. The effort however ex- 
hausted him, and he became worse; still he went on, and 
reached the former abode of Lucullus at Misenum. Eaclr 

♦ Tac. Ann. vi. 51. t -W. ii. 20. : 
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daj he lay at taUe aod indulged as asual. A physician named 
Chariclesy under pretence of taking leave, one evening contrived 
to feel his palse. Tiberius perceived bis object, and ordering 
more dishes up lay longer than usual, under the pretext of doing 
konour to his departing friend ; but Cfaaricles was not to be 
deceived ; he told Macro that he could not last two days, and 
ttieasnres were forthwith taken for securing the succession of 
Caius. On the 16th of March he swooned away, and ap- 
peared to be dead. Caius was congratulated by most of those 
present, and was preparing to assume the imperial power, whes 
word was brought that Tiberius had revived and called for 
food. All slank away feigning grief or ignorance ; Caius re- 
iBaiBed in silence expecting hb &te, but Macro bddly ordered 
clothes to be heaped on the emperor, who thus was smothered 
to death in the seventy -eighth year of his e^e. 



CHAPTER IV.» 

CAIUS JULIUS CJESAR CALIGULA. 

A.U. 790-794. A.D. 37-41. 

Accession of Caiua — bit vices and crurity bri dge over di« bay off 
his expedition to Gennany— bis mad caprices — ^his death. 

The intellig^ice of the death of Tiberius diffused unrversal 
Joy. The memory of Germanicus and the bard fate of his 
family recurred to men's minds, and led them to think favour^ 
ably of hta son, and to conceive hopes of happiness under his 
dominicm. As Caius f therefore, in a mourning habit and in 
l^endanee on the corpse of bis grandfather, moved from Mi- 
senum to Rome, joyful crowds poured forth to meet him, al- 
ters were raised and victims slain on the way, and the most 
endearing epithets greeted him as he passed along :^. 

When he reached Rome he proceeded to the senate-house, 
aind the will of the late prince was opened and read. It a]»- 
peared that he had left Cains and Tiberius the son of Drulsas 
joint heirs ; but the will was at once set aside under the pre- 
text of tiie testaitor itcA having been in his right mind, and 

* Authorities : Suetonius and Dion. 

i" So he is called by all the historians. For the origin of his sQubriqnet 
^Caligula," see above, p. 43, 

I " Fausta omina sidus et puUum et puppum et alumnum appellantiuou'* 
SueUCaklS. 
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die sole power was conferred oo Cains, so cntlrel j with the 
publte approbatkm» that it was eomputed that in less tbaa 
three mooths upwards oi 160,000 yictims were slain at the 
altaa» of the gods in testisaoiiy of the general joy. Cams in 
return was laTish of professions assuring the senate that he 
would share his power with them, and do ererythfog that 
fdeased them, calUng himself their son and foster-child* He 
4hen released all who were in prison on charges of treason^ and 
lie burned (or rather pretended to do so) all the papers rfr- 
kting to them wbiefa Tiberius had left behind him, sajring 
that he did so in order that if he should feel ill-disposed 
toward any one on account c^ his mother and brothers, he 
might not have it in bis power to gratify his vengeance. 

As soon as he had celebrated the obsequies of his grsnd* 
father, whose fnneralKvation he prouonnced hionelf, be got 
onshiphoard, and though the weather was tempestuous, passed 
^Ter to the islea of Pandateria. and Pontia ; and having col- 
ksntedf maA with his own hand iwimed the ashes of his mother 
and brother, he brought them to Rome, and deposited them in 
the mausoleum of Augustus. He appoiuted annoal religions 
sites in their honour ; he directed the month of SeptemlKr to 
be called GvcnnaBicas, after his father ; he eaused all the ho* 
Benn, which had ever been bertowed on Livia Angosta, to be 
conlevred by one decree ca his grandmother Antonia; hi 
made hie unele Claudius, who had hitherto beeu in the eques- 
trian order, his eoUeagae in tiie consulate ; he adopted his 
«sousin Tiberius the day he took the virile toffOf and named 
khn Prince of the Youth ; he caused his sisten* names to be 
associated with his own in oaths and other solemnities*. 

He drove from the city all the ministecB of the monstrous 
lusts of Tiberius, being with difficulty withheld from drown* 
ttg them.. He permitted the works of Cremutius Cordusf and 
others to be mnde public. He gave the people abondaace of 
public shows, and he distributed to them^ and the scMiers all 
the money that had been left them by Tiberias and Livia 
Augusta. 

Such was Caius in the first months of his reign. He then 
had a severe fit of illuesii, in consequence of which his intel- 
lect it would seem became disordered, for his remaining acts 

^ ** Auctor ftiie nt omnilras sacramentis adjiceretur, Keque me liherosqw 
flMM emrUite* haheho qumm Cmium 9&r0reMfue ejmt, item relatMnibiw emi- 
fldwD, QMd bonum/eHxqmesk C. Ctesari torarHtuque ejusJ* — &mtk, CaLlS, 

f Seeabov^p.56. 
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were those of a madman ; and the world witnessed the dread* 
ful sight of a monster, devoid of reason, possessed of unlimited 
power. There however seems to have been no reason to ex- 
pect that under any circumstances Caius would have made a 
good prince ; he was already stained with every vice. While 
yet a boy he was, it was said, guilty of incest witii his sister 
Drusilla. On the death of his wife Junta Claudilla, the 
daughter of M. Silanus, he formed an adulterous connexion 
with Ennia, the wife of Macro, and gave her an engage- 
ment to marry her if he should attain the empire. Though 
he conducted himself with the most consummate dissimulation, 
and manifested such obsequiousness to Tiberius as gave occa* 
sion to the well-known saying of Crispus Passienus, that "there 
never was a better slave nor a worse master,'* yet the sagacious 
old prince saw his real character; and as Caius was one day 
in his presence speaking with contempt of Sulla, he told him 
that he would have all Sulla's vices and none of his virtues: he 
al|o said at times that Caius lived for his own destruction and 
that of all others, and that in him he was rearing a serpent 
for the Roman people and a Phaethon for the earth. 

One of the first acts of Caius, after his restoration to health, 
was to put his cousin Tiberius to death, under the pretext of 
his having prayed that he might not recover. He also forced 
his father-in-law Silanus to terminate his own life because he 
had not accompanied him on his late voyage, pretending that 
he intended to occupy the empire if anything adverse had 
befallen him, though Silanus' only reason had been dislike of 
the sea. A knight had vowed to fight as a gladiator, and 
another person to die, if Caius should recover ; and instead of 
rewarding them as they expected, he forced them to perform 
their vows. 

Thus passed the first nine months of Caius' rule* He be>> 
gan the next year (38) auspiciously, by directing that the ac* 
counts of the receipts and expenditure of the revenue should 
be made public, according to the practice adopted by Augu8« 
tus, but intermitted by Tiberius. He also revised the eques- 
trian order, removing unworthy members, and introducing 
men of birth and property. He restored to the people the 
right of etection, and abolished the excise-duty of one per 
cent., measures however both, it is said, condemned by men of 
sense, who deemed that no good could arise from giving 
power to those who knew not how to exercise it, and from di* 
minishing without cause the regular revenue of the state. 
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On the other hand he showed the natural ferocity of his 
disposition by the delight with which he regarded the massa* 
cres of the amphitheatre, where on one occasion the number 
of condemned persons who were to be exposed to the wild 
beasts proving short, he ordered some of the spectators to be 
seized and cast to them, having previously cut out their 
tongues to prevent their crying out or reproaching him. He 
made Macro and his wife Erniia be their own executioners, 
and he put to death numbers of persons on the charge of 
having been the enemies of his parents or his brothers, pro* 
ducing against them the very papers which he pretended to 
have burnt. It was in fact the desire to gain possession of 
their properties that was his motive, for the vast treasures ac- 
cumulated by Tiberius had already been dissipated. 

Caius had renewed his incestuous intercourse with his 
sister Drusilla, whom he took from her husband L. Cassius, 
and then married to M . Lepidus, ako the partaker in his vices. 
3he died however in the course of the year, and nothing could 
exceed the grief which he manifested. He gave her a mag- 
nificent public funeral, and proclaimed so strict a JttstUium^ 
that it was a capital offence to laugh, bathe, or dine with one's 
own family or relations. All the honours which had been 
conferred on Li via were decreed to her ; her statue was placed 
in the ' senate- house and forum. A temple was built and 
priests appointed in her honour ; women, in giving testimony, 
were to swear by her divinity ; a festival like that of the Mo- 
ther of the Gods was to be celebrated on her birthday, and 
under the name of Panthea she received divine honours in all 
the cities of the empire. A senator named Livius Geminius 
obtained a large reward by swearing, imprecating destruction 
on himself and his children if he lied, that he saw her ascend- 
ing into heaven and mingling with the gods. Caius, in the 
first vehemence of his grief, fied from Rome in the night, and 
never stopped till he reached Syracuse, whence he returned 
with his hair and beard grown to a great length. His oath 
ever after when addressing the people or the soldiers was by 
the deity of Drusilla. He lived in an incestuous commerce 
with his other sisters also, and at meals they lay by turns be- 
low him in the triclinium^ while his wife lay above ; yet he 
used to prostitute them to the ministers of his lusts. 

His first wife, after he came to the empire, was Livia Ores- 
tilla ; this lady was married to C. Piso ; but Caius, when in- 
vited to the nuptial feast, took a fancy to her, and saying to 
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Pbo ^^ Do Bot tondi my wife," carried her off, and next day 
he issued an edict saying ^that he had purveyed him a irire 
after the fashion of Romulus and Augustus." Within a few 
days however he divorced her, and two years after he banished 
her for having resumed her intimacy with her first httsband* 
Hearing the beauty of the grandmother of Lollia Pauliina 
praised, he summoned that lady from the province where her 
husband Memmius Regulns was in the command of the troops, 
and having obliged Regulus to divorce her, he made her his 
wife. 

The following year (39) witnessed the same scenes of 
cruelty and of reckless extravagance ; it was distinguished by 
the novel caprice of bridging over the sea from Baiae to Pu- 
teoli, a space of more than three miles and a half. All kinds 
of craft were collected, so that in consequence of the want of 
foreign corn a great scarcity prevailed throughout Italy, and 
Ihese not proving sufficient, a large number were built for the 
purpose; they were anchored in two lines and timber laid 
across them, and a way thus formed similar to the Appiao 
road. Places for rest and refreshment were erected at regular 
distances, and pipes laid for conveying fresh water. When aQ 
was completed, Cains, putting on the breastplate (as it was 
said to be) of Alexander the Great, a military cloak of purple 
silk adorned with gold and precious stones, and girding on a 
sword, and grasping a shield, his brows crowned with oak, and 
having previously sacrificed to Neptune and some other deities, 
(particularly to Envy, to escape her influence,) advanced on 
the bridge from Baiae, mounted on a stately horse, and fol* 
lowed by horse and foot in warlike array, and passing along 
rapidly, entered Puteoli as a cs^tured city. Having rested 
there as after a battle, he returned the next day along the 
bridge in a two-horsed chariot, drawn by the most famous 
winning horses of the circus. Spoils and captives (among 
whom was Darius, an Arsacid, one of the Parthian hostages 
then at Rome,) preceded the sham conqueror ; his friends fol- 
lowed in chariots, and the troops brought up the rear. The 
glorious victor ascended a tribunal erected on a ship about 
the centre of the bridge, and harangued and extolled his tri- 
umphant warriors. He then caused a banquet to be spread on 
the bridge as if it were an island, and all who were to partake 
of it crowding round it in vessels of every kind the rest of 
the day and the whole of the night were spent in feasting and 
revelry. Lights ^one from the bridge and the vessels ; the 
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liillB wMch ioclose the bay were iilamined with fires and 
torches ; die whole seemed one vast theatre, and sight con- 
verted into day, as sea was into land. But the monster, foir 
whose gratification all these effects had been produced, could 
not refrain from indulging his innate ferocity. When his 
spirits were elevated with meat and wine, he caused several of 
those who were with him on the bridge to be flung into thesea, 
and then getting into a beaked ship he sailed to and fro, striking 
and sinking the vesseb which, lay about the bridge filled wiUi 
revellers. Some were drowned ; but owing to the calmness of 
the sea, the greater part, though they were drunk, escaped. 

Various causes were assigned for this mad freak of bridging 
over the sea. Some ascribed it, and probably with reason, ta 
the wish to surpass Xerxes ; others said that his ol}ject was to 
strike with awe of his power the Germans and Britons, whose 
aountries he meditated to invade. Suetonius says that when 
a boy he heard from his grandfather that the reason assigned 
by the people of the palace was a desire to give the lie to a 
declaration of the astrologer Trasyllus, who on being con* 
suited by Tiberius about the succession, had said that ** Caius 
would no more reign than he would drive horses through the 
bay of Baiae." 

Whatever was the cause, the effect was the destruction of 
an additional number of the Roman nobility for the sak^ of 
confiscating their properties, in order to replace the enormous 
sums which the bridge had absorbed. When Rome and Italy 
had been thus tolerably well exhausted of their wealth, the ty- 
rant resolved to pillage in like manner the opulent provinces 
of Gaul and then those of Spain. Under the pretext of re- 
pelling the Germans he suddenly collected an army and set 
out for Gaul, going sometimes so rapidly that the Prastoriaa 
cohorts were obliged to put their standards on the beasts of 
burden, at other times having himself carried in a litter, and 
the people of the towns on the way being ordered to sweep 
and water the roads before hinu He was attended by a large 
train of women, gladiators, dancers, running-horses, and the 
other instruments of his luxury. When he reached the camp 
of the legions he affected the character of a strict connnander, 
dismissing with ignominy such of the legates as brought up 
the auxiliary contingents slowly. He then turned to robbing 
both ofiicers and men by dismissing them a little before they 
were entitled to their discharge, and cutting down the pensions 
of the rest to GOOO sesterces. 
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The son of CinobeUinu«, a British prince, who was banbhed 
by bis father, having come and made his submission to him, 
he wrote most magniloquent letters to Rome as if the whole 
island had submitted. He crossed the Rhine as if in quest 
of the German foes ; but some one happening to say, as the 
troops were engaged in a narrow way, that there would be no 
little consternation if the enemy should then appear, he sprang 
from his chariot in a fright, mounted his horse and galloped 
back to the bridge, and finding it filled with the men and 
beasts of the baggage-train, he scrambled over their heads to 
get beyond the river. On another occasion he ordered some 
of his German guards to conceal themselves on the other side 
of the Rhine, and intelligence to be brought to him as he sat 
at dinner that the enemy was at hand ; he sprang up, mounted 
his horse, and followed by his friends and part of the guards 
fode into the adjoining wood, and cutting the trees and form- 
ing a trophy, returned with it to the camp by torch-light. He 
then reproached the cowardice of those who had not shared 
his toils and dangers, and rewarded with what he called ea> 
florcUory crowns those who had accompanied him. Again, he 
took the young German hostages from their school, and having 
secretly sent them on, he jumped up from a banquet, pursued 
them, as if they were running away, with a body of cavalry, 
and brought them back in chains. In an edict he severely 
rebuked the senate and people of Rome for holding ban* 

2uets, and frequenting theatres and delicious retreats while 
!8esar was carrying on war and exposed to such dangers. 
His invasion of Britain was if possible still more ridiculous. 
He marched his troops to the coast, and drew them up with 
all their artillery on the strand. He then got aboard of a 
galley, and going a little way out to sea returned, and ascend* 
ing a lofty tribunal gave the signal for battle, and at the sound 
of trumpets ordered them to charge the ocean, and gather its 
shells as spoils due to the Capitol and Palatium. He bestowed 
a large donative on his victorious troops, and built a light- 
house to commemorate the conquest of Ocean. 

Meantime he was not neglectful of the purpose for which 
he came. He pillaged indiscriminately, and put to death num- 
bers whose only crime was their wealth. One day, when he 
was playing at dice, he discovered that his money was out; he 
retired, and calling for the census of the Gauls, selected the 
names of the richest men in it, and ordered them to be put to 
death : then returning to his company, he said, ^* You are play- 
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ing for a few denars, but / have collected a hundred and fifly 
millions." He afterwards caused the most precious jeweu 
and other possessions of the monarch j to be sent to him, and 
put them up to auction, saying, " This was my father's ; this 
was my mother s ; this Egyptian jewel belonged to Antonius ; 
this to Augustus ;" and so on, at the same time declaring that 
distress alone caused him to sell them. The buyers were 
of course obliged to give far beyond the real value of the 
articles. 

Among those put to death while he was in Gaul was M. Le* 
pidus, the husband of his beloved Drusilla, and the sharer in all 
his vices and debaucheries. The pretext was a conspiracy of 
Lepidus with Livilla and Agrippina against his life. He wrote 
to the senate in the most opprobrious terms of his sisters, whom 
he banished to the Pontian isles. As he was sending them 
back to Italy for this purpose, he obliged Agrippina to carry 
the whole way in her bosom the urn which contained the ashes 
of Lepidus. To commemorate his escape he sent three dag- 
gers to be consecrated to Mars the Avenger. 

At this time also he put away Lollia Paullina, under the 
pretext of her infecundity, and married Milonia Caesonia, a 
woman neither handsome nor young, and of the most dissolute 
habits and the mother already of three daughters. She was 
at the time so far gone with child by him that she was de- 
livered of a daughter immediately after her marriage. He 
loved her ardently as long as he lived; he used to exhibit 
her naked to his friends, and take her riding about with him 
through the ranks of the soldiery arrayed in a cloak, helmet, 
and light buckler. Yet he wx)uld at times in his fondness 
protest that he would put her to the rack to make her tell why 
he loved her so much. 

Before he left Gaul (40) he proposed to massacre the legions 
which had mutinied against his father. He was dissuaded 
from this course, but nothing would withhold him from deci- 
mating them at the least. He therefore called them together 
unarmed, and surrounded them with his cavalry ; but when he 
observed that they suspected his design, and were gradually 
slipping away to resume their arms, he lost courage, and flying 
from the camp hastened back to Rome breathing vengeance 
against the senate. To the deputies, sent to entreat him to 
hasten his return, his words were, " I will come — I will come ; 
and this with me," striking the hilt of his sword ; and he de- 
clared that the senate would find him in future neither a citi- 

B 
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xen Dor a prhiee. He entered Rome in OTation instead of 
triumph on his birth-day (Aug. 31), the last he was to 
witnessy for the measure of his guilt was full, and the patience 
of mankind nearly exhausted. 

It may be worth while to notice some of the acts of which 
a madman possessed of absolute power was capable. 

Caius declared himself to be a god, and had a temple erected 
to his deity, in which stood a golden statue of him habited 
each day as he was himself. Peacocks, pheasants, and other 
«re uZs were offered in «crifice ever? day : his wife C». 
Bonia, his uncle Claudius, and some persons of great wealth 
(who had to purchase the office at a high rate) were the 
priests. He added himself and his horse Incitatus to the 
college. He appeared in the hsbit and with the insignia 
sometimes of one, sometimes of another god or goddess. He 
used to invite the moon when shining full and bright to de» 
aeend to his embraces. He would enter the temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter and engage m confidential discourse, as it 
were, with the god, sometimes eren chiding or threatening 
him. Being invited, he said, to share the abode of that deity^ 
he threw a bridge across for that purpose from the Palatium 
to the Capitol. It would be endless to relate all his freaks of 
this kind. 

He devised new and extraordinary taxes. He laid an im* 
post on all kinds of eatables ; he demanded two and a half 
per cent, on all law-suits, and severely punished all those who 
compounded their actions. Porters were required to pay an 
eighth of their daily earnings : prostitutes were taxed in a 
similar manner. He even opened a brothel in his palace^ 
which he filled with respectable women, and sent persona 
through the Forum inviting people to resort to it. When hia 
daughter was bom he complained bitterly of bis poverty, and 
received presents for her support and dower. On new-years 
day he used to stand at the porch to receive the gifts which 
were brou^t to him. He would often walk barefoot on heaps 
of gold coin, or lie down and roll himself on them. 

His natural cruelty made him delight in the combats of 
gladiators ; he was equally fond of chariot-races, and as he 
chose to favour the sea-coloured faction, he used to cause the 
best drivers and horses of the rivals (the green) to be poi- 
soned. He was so fond of one of his own horses named Inci- 
tatus, that he used to invite him to dinner, give him gilded 
bariey and wine out of golden cups, and swear by his safety 
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and his fortune, and he was only prevented hj death from 
raising him to the consulate. 

One day, at a show of gladiators, he ordered the awning 
which screened the spectators from the burning rays of the 
sun, to be withdrawn, and forbade any one to be let go out. 
Another time, when the people applauded contrary to his 
wishes, he cried out, ^^ Ob I that the Roman people had but 
one neck I" 

A conspiracy at length delivered the world from the mon- 
ster who thus oppressed it. The principal freedmen and ofB- 
eersr of the guards weve concerned id it ; they were actuated 
by a prineipie of self-pfeservation, and not by any patriotic 
Tiews ov generoQs aspirations after the liberty and happiness 
of the Roman people. It was in effect, such a conspiracy as 
most usually occurs in absolute and despotic goTernments*. 
Theraoftt active agents were Cassius Chaerea and Cornelius Sa- 
binus, two tribunes of the guards^ who had private motives of 
revengev in particular Cassias, whom, though advanced in years 
and a man of great strength and courage, Caius used to term 
effl^ninate, aaid to give Venus or Priapus, or some such lasci- 
vicms term, when he came to him for the watoh-word. 

On the 24>th of January (41), a little after noon, though 
his stoma(fh was suffering from the efiSects of the previous day's 
excessv Cains yielded to the instances of his friends, and was 
proceeding from the theatre, where he had passed the mom- 
ii^y to the dsmog-roonu As he was going along the vaulted 
passage leading to it, he stopped to inspect some boys of 
noble biirth; from looia, whom he had caused to come to 
Rome to sing in public a hymn made in his honour. While 
thus engaged, he was fallen on and slain by Chaerea, Sabinus, 
and other officers of the guards. A centurion, by the order 
of Chaerea, killed in the course of the night his wife Caesonia, 
and the brains of their infant daughter were dashed out against 
a wall. Such was the end of this execrable tyrant, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a reign of somewhat less 
than four years. After his death there were found in his 
cabinet two books, the one having for its title the Sword, the 
other the Dagger, and containing the names of those whom 
he intended to put to deatlu There was also discovered a large 
chest full of all kinds of poisons* 

* A very circunutantial account of the murder of CaiuS| and the succes- 
sion of Claudius, is given by Josephus, Antiq. xix. 1-4. 
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CHAPTER V*. 

TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS DRUSUS CiESAR. 

A.u. 794-807. A.D. 41-55. ^ 

Accession of Claudius.^His character. — His useful measures. — Messaiina 
and the freedmen, — Her lust and cruelty. — Claudius in Britain. — Vicious 
conduct of Messaiina. — Her death. — Claudius marries Agrippina.— is poi- 
soned by her. 

As soon as the death of Caius was known, the consuls set 
guards throughout the city, and assembled the senate on the 
Capitol, where the remainder of the day and all the night 
were spent in deliberation, some wishing to re-establish the 
republic, others to continue the monarchy. But while they 
were deliberating, the question had been already determined 
in the camp of the praetorian cohorts. 

When Caius was slain, his uncle Claudius in his terror hid 
himself behind the door-curtains of one of the rooms. A com- 
mon soldier, who was running through the palace in quest of 
plunder, happening to see his feet under the curtain, dragged 
him out. Claudius fell on his knees suing for mercy, but 
the soldier recognising him saluted him emperor, and led him 
to his comrades, who placed him in a litter, and carried him 
trembling for his life to their camp. The consuls sent the 
tribunes of the people to summon him as a senator to come 
and give his presence at their deliberations, but he replied 
that he was detained by force. In the morning, however, 
finding the troops unanimous in their design of conferring the 
supreme power on him, he consented to accept it, promising 
them a gratuity of 15,000 sesterces a man, thus introducing 
the pernicious practice of bargaining for the support of the 
guards. The senate, unable to agree among themselves, find- 
ing the people indifferent, and being deserted by the urban 
cohorts, abandoned the futile project of restoring the repub- 
lic, and quietly yielded submission to the behest of the sol- 
diery. 

Tiberius Claudius Drusus Caesar, who was thus unexpect- 
edly raised to empire, was the younger brother of Germanicus. 
He was from infancy of a sickly delicate constitution, and the 
disease of his body affected his mind. His mother Antonia 

* Authorities : Tacitus, Suetonius and Dioo. 
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used to call him a portent of a man begun but not completed 
bj Nature ; and when she would describe any one as particu- 
larly stupid, she would say he was a greater fool than her son 
Claudius. His grandmother Livia held him in the most su- 
preme contempt. Augustus had so mean an opinion of him, 
that he would not confer on him any of the honours of the 
state. Tiberius treated him in a similar manner. Caius, in 
the first days of his reign, made him his colleague in the con- 
sulate, but it was only his contempt for his folly (which Clau- 
dius cunningly affected beyond nature) that saved him from 
sharing the fate of so many better men. 

Mental ability is very distinct from good sense and wisdom. 
It need not therefore surprise us to learn that this prince, 
whose name in his own family was synonymous with stupidity, 
was learned, and wrote with ease and elegance in both the 
Greek and Latin languages*. He also, as is usually the case 
with such persons, exhibited occasional glimpses of shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, and made just observations-, and conceived 
or proposed judicious plans. In fact, in examining the hi- 
story and character of Claudius, one is often reminded of 
James I. of England, though the advantage, it must be allowed, 
is greatly on the side, of the British monarch. 

The first act of Claudius was to declare a full and complete 
amnesty (to which he faithfully adhered) of all that had been 
said and done in the last two days. He executed, however, 
Choerea, and some of the other assassins of Caius, not out of 
regard to him, but lo deter others from attempting the life of 
an emperor; Sabinus died by his own hand. Claudius ex- 
hibited no enmity against those who had injured or insulted 
him in the two last reigns, of whom the number was neces- 
sarily not small. He entirely abolished the law of treason, 
and taking the Sword and Dagger, and all the papers which 
Caius had pretended to burn, he showed them to the senate, 
and letting them see the names of the writers, and of the persons 
against whom they were written, burned them in good earnest. 
While he sedulously abolished all the wild innovations of 
Caius, he was anxious to have all kinds of honours bestowed 
on the memory of his family. He recalled his nieces Agrip- 
pina and Li villa from their exile, and restored to them their 
property. 

Claudius, who was fifby years of age, and whose life had 

* Suetonius (Claud. 41) speaks rather favourably of his historical writings. 
He seems to have been honest and impartial. 
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been passed chiefly in the ekidy )of antiquity^ understood 
and wkhed to conform m nmcb ea posedble to the forms of 
the ancient constitution. He declined to nse liie pcenonea 
Emperor; he reltised excessive honours; he celebrated the 
weddings of his two daughters as if he had been a fitmple citi- 
zen ; he did nothing of public in^port without the authority 
of the senate ; he shoved all diue marks of respect to the 
consuls and the other magistrates. By this conduct he so 
won the popular fiivour, that when one time he went to Ostia, 
and a rumour was spread that he had bees assassiiiated, the 
people assembled and poured Ahear maledictions on the senate 
and the guards as maitierers and traitofs, and were not paci- 
fied till they were assured by the magistrates of his safety. 

In the second year of his reign {^) Oaodius commenced 
a work of great utility, bnt of enormous expense. For many 
years past tillage had been so completely abandoned in Italy, 
that nearly all the oors that was oaed in B^Nue was imported 
from Africa and Sicily. But as there were no flecm% ports or 
landing-places at the mouth of the Tiber, the Buppfies couid only 
be brought in during the fine season, and if a sufficient quantity 
was not then warehoused for the winter's consumption, a fa- 
mine was the sure consequence. To remedy this £vil, Clau- 
dius, undeterred by the magnitude of the estimate given in 
by the surveyors, resolved to oonstruct a port at Ostaa. It 
was formed in the following manner. A large basin was dug 
in the land, on the right bank of the river, and the sea let into 
it ; two extensive moles were then ran out into the sea, in- 
cluding another large basin, at the entranee to which, on aa 
artificial island, stood a Pharos or lighthouse to direct vessds 
into it*. By means of this port com eoukl be brought in at 
all times of the year, and the danger of famine in the city 
was greatly diminished. Another pul^c work effected by 
Claudius, was the bringing the stream named tlie New Anio 
to Rome, and distributing it there into a number of handsome 
reservoirs. He attempted a still greater work, namely, the 
draining of the Fucine lake in the Mareian country, whieh we 
shall hereafter have occasion to notice. Another of his public 
works was the rebuilding of the theatre of Pompeius, which 
had been destroyed by fire. , 

The conduct of Claudius had been so far commendable, 

* Dion, Ix. 11; Suet. Claud. 20. Juvenal (Sat. xii. 75 seq.) Abo describes 
this Doru 
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but ooBftt&ncy was aoA to be expected in a man of his feMe 
character. It was observed tkaX he took immoderate ddiiglit 
in tbe badbarous sports of the amphitheatre, and i^noe it was 
inferred that he v^Mild shed biood withont any r^mgaanoe ; 
but what caused greater apprehension was his absolute sub^ 
mission to his wife and freed^ea, of whose will he was merely 
the agent. His wi£e was Valeria Messaiina, the daughter of 
his cousin Barbatiis Messala, a woman whose name has be- 
come proverbial fwr infamy. His most distinguished freed- 
men were the eunuch Posidus ; Feiix whom he made go- 
yemoar of Jadaea, and who had the fortune to be the husband 
of three queens; and Callistus, who vetsukied the power which 
he had acquired under Caius. Bui far auperior in point of 
influence to these were the three secretaries (as we may term 
Ui«n) Polybitts, Narcissus and Pallas. The first was tbe as- 
sistant of his studies (a ttudiis), and ranked so high that he 
might be often seen walkk^ between the two consuls; Nar- 
cissus was his private secretary (ab epistoUs) ; sod Pallas (the 
hrother of Felix) was treasurer {« ratkmibus). Tiie two last 
were in strict league with Messaiina ; s^ only sought to gra- 
tify her lusts, tke^ longed ibr honours, power, and weakli ; and 
such were the riches they acquired, that when Chuidius was 
one time complaining of the poverty of his exchequer^ some 
one told him that he would be rich enough if he could induce 
his two freedmen to take him into partnership. 

Their plsm, when they would have any one put to death, was 
to terrify Claudius (who, like weak people in general, was a 
consummate coward) by tales of plote against his life. They 
commenced in his very second year by assailing C. Annaeus 
iSilanus, whom the emperor had summoned from Spain, where 
he was governor, given him in marriage the mother of Messa- 
iina, and treated him as one of his most intimate friends. The 
abandoned Messaiina soon cast an eye of lust on her step- 
father, and on his rejecting her advances she plotted with Pal- 
las to destroy him. Accordingly Pallas came early one morn- 
ing into Claudius' chamber, and told him that he had bad a 
dream in which he saw him slain by Silanus.^ Messaiina 
helped to increase his alarm, and an oirder was obtained for 
the execution of the innocent nobleman. 

This wanton murder caused general alarm, and was the oc- 
casion of a oon^racy againit Claudius, in which the princi- 
pal person engaged was Annaeus Vinicianus, a man of high 
rank. As he had no force to oppose to the guards, he sent to 
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Furius Camillus Scribonianus, who commanded in Dalmatia, 
inviting him to join in the conspiracy, and holding out to him 
a prospect of the empire. Camillus assented ; many senators 
and knights repaired to him ; he took the title of Emperor, and 
wrote to Claudius, desiring him to retire into a private station, 
a command which the feeble prince had thoughts of obeying. 
But the legions of Camillus, though at first inclined to second 
him, when they heard him speak of the people, and of ancient 
liberty, began to think that a revolution would not be for their 
advantage. They therefore refused to obey him, and he fled 
to an island off the coast, and put an end to his life. Messa- 
lina and the freedmen now gave a loose to their passion for 
blood and for plunder. Slaves and freedmen were admitted 
as witnesses against their masters, and though Claudius had 
sworn at his accession that no freed man should be put to the 
torture, knights and senators, citizens and strangers, were tor- 
tured without distinction. Vinicianus and some others antici- 
pated the executioner. Men and women perished alike, and 
their bodies were indiscriminately flung out on the Gemonian 
Steps. Yet some, and those of the most guilty, escaped, partly 
by favour, partly by money given to the freedmen ; and the 
children, without exception, of those who perished remained un- 
injured; some even obtained part of the property of their family. 
Among those who suffered, there were two whose cases are 
deserving of notice. Galsesus, a freedman of Camillus', when 
brought before Claudius and the senate, exhibited great con- 
stancy and courage. Pallas, stepping forward presumptuously, 
said to him, " What would you have' done, Galffisus, if Camil- 
lus had become the monarch?" "I would have stood behind 
him and held my tongue I " was the reply of the undaunted 
freedman. The other case was that of Caecina Paetus and his 
wife Arria. When Paetus, who was engaged with Camillus, 
was put on board a ship to be conveyed to Rome, Arria be- 
sought the soldiers to allow her to go in the vessel with him, 
saying, that surely they would let a man of consular rank have 
some slaves to dress him and to attend him at table, and that 
she would discharge these offices. They, however, refused, and 
she then hired a small fishing-boat and followed the ship *. 
When Paetus was condemned to death, this high-minded woman, 
though she might have lived in honour by the favour of Mes- 
salina, who had much regard for her, disdained to survive 

* Plin. Ep. iii. 16. 
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him ; and not merely so, but when she saw him hesitating to 
die, she took the sword, and having stabbed herself, handed it 
to liim, saying, '^ See, Psetus, I am in no pain." ** They were 
praised,'' adds the historian Dion, '* for from the continuance 
of evil, matters were come to that state that nothing but dying 
courageously was counted virtue." 

At length, when no more victims remained, the persecution 
ceased (4>3). Claudius then, as usual, made some useful acts 
of legislation, such as diminishing the number of holidays, and 
obliging governors to repair betimes to their provinces, and not 
to remain in the city. He also deprived many unworthy per- 
sons of the rights of citizenship, and conferred them on others. 
In this Messalina and the freedmen carried on a most exten- 
sive trade : and in their eagerness to catch at all that could be 
obtained, they brought down so much the price (which used 
to be very high) that it became a common saying that one had 
only to give a parcel of broken glass to be made a citizen. 

Messalina now set no bounds to her vicious courses. Not 
content with being infamous herself, she would have others 
so: and she actually used to compel ladies to .prostitute them- 
selves even in the palace, and before the eyes of their hus- 
bands, whom she rewarded with honours and command?, while 
she contrived to destroy those who would not acquiesce in their 
wives' dishonour. Her cruelty extended also to her own sex 
and to her husband's kindred ; she had already (41) caused Li- 
viila to be put to death on a charge of adultery (in which the 
philosopher Seneca was implicated, and in consequence exiled 
to Corsica), but the real ground of offence was Livilla's 
beauty, and her intimacy with her uncle. She now became 
jealous of Julia the grand-daughter of Tiberius, whom she 
soon contrived to deprive of life. Meantime her own excesses 
were unknown to her husband, for she generally caused one of 
her maids to occupy her place in his bed, and she bought off 
by benefits, or anticipated by punishments, those who could 
give him information'*'. 

The wars on the frontiers had been of late against the Ger- 
mans in Europe, and the Moors in Africa, and Ser. Sulpicius 
Gralba, the future emperor, had vanquished the Cattans, and 
C. Suetonius Paulinus had carried the Roman arms to the foot 
of Atlas. The plan of conquering Britain was now resumed, 

* The picture of the depravity of this abandoned woman given by Juve- 
nal (vi. li4 seq,) is not overcharged. 

£ 5 
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aod partly effected*. Ad exiled British prince having applied 
to Claudius, orders were sent to A. Plautius, who commanded 
in Gaul, to lead his troops into the island. Plautius obeyed, 
and subdued a part of the country south of the Thames. 
At his desire Claudius himself proceeded to Britain, and 
having crossed that river, and defeated an army of the na- 
tives, he returned to Rome (after a stay of only sixteen days 
in the island) and celebrated a triumph (44). The title of 
Britannicus was decreed by the senate to himself and to his 
young son, and honours were conferred 4^n Messalina unular 
to those enjoyed by Li via Augusta. 

Little of importance occurred for the next two or three 
years. As the 800th year of the city arrived in his reign (47)9 
Claudius celebrated the seecular games, alleging (it would seem 
with truth, though he had asserted the contxary in his oiim 
historical works) that Augustus had anticipated the proper 
time. The proclamation being made in the usual form caused 
a good deal of merriment; for the crier invited the people to 
games ^^ which no one had seen before nor would ever aee 
again," whereas there were many who well remembered those 
of Augustus in the year 7*379 and even some of the actors who 
had then performed appeared now on the stage. 

While Claudius was celebrating his games and regulating, at 
times advantageously, the affairs of the empire, Messalina stiii 
ran her mad career of vice, often making her stupid husband 
the broker, as it were, of her pleasurea. Thus, when Mnester, 
a celebrated dancer, with whom she fell violently in love, could 
be seduced neither by her promises nor ber threats, she ob- 
tained from Claudius (pretending some other purpose) an op- 
der to him to do whatever she should require of him. Mnes- 
ter therefore, thinking that she had full licence from her hus- 
band, complied with her desires. The same was the case with 
many others, who deemed that they were acting in obedience 
to the wishes of the prince when intriguing with his wife. 

The chief object of her affection at this time wa4 C. Silius, 
the handsomest man in Rome, and then consul- elect. She 
drove away his wife Junia Silana, that she might have the sole 
possession of him ; and Silius, knowing that to refuse would be 
his destruction, while by compliance he might possibly escape, 
yielded to his fate. The adultress had now become so se- 

* For the affairs of Britain, tlie reader is re&rred to the autkcnr's History 
of England. 
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cure that she disdained ooncealment ; she went openly to his 
koose ; she heaped wealth and honours on him ; the slai^es^ 
ihe freedmen, the whole property, as it were, of the prinee 
were transferred to the house of her parajnour. Messalina 
thought not of danger, but Silius saw that he was so deep ia 
guilt, that he or Claudius must fall. He therefore proposed 
to his mistxeas the murder of her husband, and the seizure of 
the supreme power, offering then to marry her, and to adopt her 
son. She hesitated, not from affection to her husband, but from 
fear lest Silius should when in power cast her off. The prospect 
of a more eminent degree -of infamy finally prevailed with her, 
and she eyen resolved to become the wife of Silius at once. 

What followed Tacitus thought would be regarded as so 
utterly beyond belief, that he deemed it necessary to assure 
his readers that he faithfully lecorded the accounts transmitted 
by contemporary writers. Taking advantage of the abs- 
enee of Claudius, who was gone to celebrate a sacrifice at 
Ostia (is), Messalina and Silius had their marriage publicly 
performed, with all the requisite forms and ceremonies ; and 
as it was now the season of the vintage, they and their friends, 
iiabited as Bacchanals, acted all kinds of extravagances in the 
gardens of Silius' house. The freedmen meantime consulted 
how they should act. The confidence between them and Mes- 
salina was at an end, for she had caused Polybius to be put to 
death, and they saw that no reltaace could be placed on her. 
The others hesitated, but Narcissus resolved to run all risks, 
and inform Claudius of her conduct. Having made the rest 
promise not to give Messalina any warning, he hastened down 
to Ostia, and there prevailed on Calpurnia and Cleopatra, 
two mistresses of the prince, to communicate to him the intel- 
ligence. AcccBxlingly, wh^i they were alone with him, Cal- 
purnia, throwing herself at his knees, exclaimed that Messalina 
was married to Silius ; Cleopatra confirmed her words ; Nar* 
cissus was tiien called in. He craved pardon for having con- 
cealed her former transgresfflons, but said that this was a more 
serious case, and that tl^ empire itself was at stake. Clau* 
dius then consulted with his friends, and it was their unani- 
mous opinion that he should ha^en at once to the camp of the 
praetorians and secure their fidelity. As however Geta, their 
commander, could not be relied on. Narcissus, seconded by 
those who atood in equal peril with himself, declared that it 
was absolutely neceasary that the command of the guards 
should for that one day be transferred to one of the freedmen. 
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and offered to take the charge on himself. Then fearing lest 
L. Viteliius and P. Largus Csecina, who were the creatures of 
Messalina, should succeed in moving Claudius to pity on his 
way to Rome, he asked and obtained a seat in the same car- 
riage with him and them. 

Intelligence of what was going on at Ostia soon reached 
Rome. The guilty pair were struck with consternation. 
Messalina retired to the gardens of LucuUus*, for the sake of 
which (a Roman Jezebel) she had, by means of her creature 
L. Viteliius, lately caused their owner, Valerius Asiaticus, to be 
mdicially murdered. Silius, to conceal his fears, went about 
his public duties ; but some centurions soon arrived, who put 
him and many others in bonds. Messalina resolved to try the 
ejffect of her presence on her weak husband. She ordered his 
children Britannicus and Octavia to be brought to her ; she 
implored Vibidia the eldest of the Vestals to come and inter- 
cede for her. She then with only three companions crossed 
the city on foot, and getting into a gardener's cart, set out on 
the road to Ostia. 

When she met her husband she cried out to him from afar 
to hear the mother of Octavia and Britannicus ; but Narcis- 
sus reiterated Silius and her marriage, and gave Claudius the 
records of her infamy to read. As he was entering the city 
his children were presented to him ; but Narcissus desired 
them to be removed. Vibidia then appeared, and required 
that he would not condemn his wife unheard. Narcissus re- 
plied that she should have an opportunity of defending her- 
self, and bade the Vestal meantime to go and attend to her 
sacred duties. 

Narcissus conducted Claudius to the house of Silius, that 
he might have ocular proof of his guilt. He thence took 
him to the camp, where Claudius, at his dictation, addressed a 
few words to the soldiers, who replied with a shout, calling 
for judgement on the guilty. Silius was brought before the 
tribunal ; he made no defence, and only prayed for a speedy 
death. His example was followed by several illustrious 
knights. The only case that caused any delay was that of 
the dancer Mnester, who pleaded the prince s command for 
what he had done. Claudius was dubious how to act ; but 
the freedmen urged that it would be folly to think of a 
player when so many noblemen were put to death, and that 
it mattered not whether he acted voluntarily or not in com- 

* On the Pincian HilL 
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mitting such a crime. Mnester also was therefore put to 
death. 

Messalina bad returned to the gardens of Lucullus. She 
did not yet despair if she could but get access to her husband. 
As Claudius, when he grew warm with wine at his dinner, 
desired some one to go tell that wretched woman (so he 
termed her) to be prepared to make her defence the next 
day, Narcissus saw that all was again at stalce. He there* 
fore ran out and told the tribune and centurions on guard 
that the emperor had ordered his wife to be put to death. 
They proceeded to the gardens of Lucullus, where they found 
her lying on the ground, her mother Lepida, who in her 
prosperity had avoided her, sitting beside her, and persuading 
her to take refuge in a voluntary death. The unfortunate 
woman's mind, however, was too much enervated by luxury 
for her to possess sufRcient courage for such an act. The 
freedman who accompanied the officers having loaded her 
with abuse, she took a sword and made some Ineffectual at- 
tempts to stab herself; the tribune then ran her through. 
Claudius, when informed of her fate, testified neither joy nor 
grief. By a decree of the senate, all memorials of Messalina 
were abolished; and the queestorian ensigns were voted to 
Narcissus. 

The freedmen now had the task of selecting another wife 
for their feeble prince, who was not capable of leading a 
single life, and who was sure to be governed by the success- 
ful candidate. The principal women in Rome were ambitious 
of the honour of sharing the bed of the imperial idiot, but the 
claims of all were forced to yield to those of Lollia Paullina 
the former wife of Caius, Julia Agrippina the daughter of 
Germanicus, and ^lia Petina, Claudius* own divorced wife. 
The first was patronized by CalHstus, the second by Pallas, 
the last by Narcissus. Agrippina, however, in consequence 
of her frequent access to her uncle, easily triumphed over 
her rivals : the only difficulty that presented itself was that of 
a marriage between uncle and niece being contrary to Roman 
manners, and being even regarded as incestuous. This diffi- 
culty, however, the compliant L. Vitellius, who was then censor, 
undertook to remove. He addressed the senate, stating the 
necessity of a domestic partner to a prince who had on him 
such weighty public cares. He then launched forth in praise 
of Agrippina; as to the objection of the nearness of kin- 
dred, such unions he said were practised among other na- 
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tions, and at one time first-cousins did not use to many, 
which now they did so commonly. The servile assembler 
oi^an the speaker in zeal ; they rushed out of the house, and 
a promiscuous rabble collected, shouting that such was the 
wish of the Roman people. Claudius repaired to the senate- 
house, and caused a decree to be made legalising marriages 
between uncles and nieces; and he then formally espoused 
Agrippina, Yet such was the light in which the incestuous 
union was viewed, that, corrupt as the Roman character was 
become, only two persons were found to follow the imperial 
example*. 

Agrippina also proposed to unite her son Domiiius witii 
Octavia the daughter of Claudius: but here there was a 
difficulty also, for Octavia was betrothed to L. Silanus. Again, 
however, she found a ready tool in the base Vitellius, to whose 
eon Junta Calvina, tlie sister of Silanus, had been married. As 
the brother and sister indulged their affection imprudently, 
though not improperly, the worthy censor took the occasion 
to make a charge of incest against Silanus, and to strike him 
out of the list of senatocs. Claudius then broke off the match» 
and Silanus put an end to himself on the verj" day of Agrip« 
^na's marriage. His sister was banished, and Claudius ordered 
some ancient rites expiatory of incest to be performed, un- 
oonsciotts of the application of them which would be made 
to himselfl 

The woman, who had now obtained the government of 
Claudius and the Roman empire, was of a very different 
character from the abandoned Messsdina. The latter had 
nothing noble about her, she was the mere bondslave of lust, 
and cruel and avaricious only for its gratification ; but Agrip- 
pina was a wonum of superior mind, though utterly devoid of 
principle. In hery lust was subservient to ambition ; it was 
the desire of power or the fear of death, and not wantonness, 
that made her submit to the incestuous embraces of her brutal 
brother Caius, and to be prostituted to the companions of his 
vices. It was ambition and parental love that made her now 
form an incestuous union with her unde. To neither of her 
husbands, Cn. Domitius or Crispus Passienus, does she ap- 
pear to have been voluntarily unfaithful ; the bed of Claudius 

* The Church of Eome forbids both these marria^esi but grants dis- 
pensations for them ; and in Popish countries the marriages of uncle and 
niece are common. They were also common in Athens : see^Demosthenes 
ia if e«r. 2. 
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was, kowever, not fated to be ud polluted •; for aa a means of 
advancing her views, Agrippina formed an illicit eonaexioa 
with Pallas. 

The great object of Agrippina was to exclude Bntannieus, 
and obtain the succession for her own fion Domitius Nero, 
now a boy of twelve years of age. She therefore caused 
Octavia to be betrothed to him, and she had the philosopher 
Seneca recalled from Comca, whither he had been exiled by 
the arts of Messalina, and committed to him the education of 
her son, that he might be fitted for empire. In the fdlowiog 
year (51) Claudius, yielding to her influence, adopted hinu 

In order to bring Kero forward, Agrippdna caused him to 
assume the virile toga before the usuid age (52), and the 
servile senate desired of Claudius that he might be consul at 
the age of twenty, and meantime be elect with prooontuiar 
power without the city. A donative was given to the bq1« 
diers, and a congiary (congiarium) to the people in hif 
name. At the Circensian games given to gain the people, 
Nero appeared in the triumphal habit; Britannicns in a 
simple pmetexta. Every one who showed any attachment to 
this poor youth was removed on one pretence or another, and 
he was surrounded with the creatures of AgripjHna. Finally, 
as the two commanders of the guards were supposed to be 
attached to the interests of the children of Messalina, she 
persuaded Claudius that their discipline would be much ink- 
proved if they were placed under one commander. Accord- 
ingly those officers were removed, and the command was 
given to Burrus Afranius, a man of high character for |>eft- 
bity and of great military reputation, and who knew to 
whom he was indebted for his elevation. 

The pride and haughtiness of Agrippina far transcended 
anything that Rome had as yet witnessed in a woman. 
When (51) the British prince Caractacus and his family, 
whom P. Ostorius had sent captives to the emperor, were led 
before him as he sat on his tribunal in the plain under the 
praetorian camp, with all the troops drawn out, Agrippina 
appeared seated on another tribunal, as the partner of his 
power. And again, when (53) the letting off of the Fucine 
lake was celebrated with a naval combat, she presided with 
him, habited in a military cloak of cloth of gold. 

Agrippina at length (^55) grew weary of delay, or fearful 
of discovery. Narcissus, who saw at what she was aiming, 
appeared resolved to exert all his influence in favour of BrL» 
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tannicus ; and Claudius himself, one day when lie was drunk, 
was heard to say that it was his fate to bear with the infamy 
of his wives and then to punish it. He had also begun to 
show peculiar marks of affection for Britannicus. She there- 
fore resolved to act without delay ; and as Claudius, having 
become unwell, had retired to Sinuessa for change of air 
and the benefit of the waters, she proposed to take advantage 
of the opportunity thus presented. She procured from a 
woman named Locusta, infamous for her skill in poisoning, a 
poison of the most active nature. The eunuch Halotus, who 
was the emperor's taster, then infused it in a dish of mush- 
rooms, a kind of food in which he delighted. The poison, 
however, acted violently on his bowels, and Agrippina, in dis- 
may lest he should recover, made a physician who was at 
hand introduce a poisoned feather into his throat by way of 
making him discharge his stomach, and in this manner the 
nefarious deed was completed. The death of Claudius was 
concealed till all the preparations for the succession of Nero 
should be made, and the fortunate hour marked by the astro- 
logers be arrived. He then (Oct. 13) issued from the palace, 
accompanied by Burrus, and being cheered by the cohort 
which was on guard, he mounted a litter and proceeded to 
the camp. He addressed the soldiers, promising them a do* 
native, and was saluted emperor. The senate and provinces 
acquiesced without a murmur in the will of the guards. 

Claudius was in his sixty-fourth year when he was poi- 
soned ; and he had reigned thirteen years and nine months, 
wanting a few days. 
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CHAPTER VI.» 

NERO CLAUDIUS CX8AR. 

4 

A.u. 808-821. A.D. 55-68. 

Decline of Agrippina's power. — Poisoning of Britannicus. — Murder of 
Agrippina. — Nero appears on the stage. — Murder of Octavia. — Excesses 
of Nero. — Burning of Rome. — Conspiracy against Nero. — Death of Se- 
neca. — Deaths of Petronius, Thraseas and Soranu9. — Nero visits Greece. 
— Galba proclaimed emperor. — Death of Nero. 

The new emperorf was only seventeen years of age. On 
account of his youth and his obligations to her, Agrippina 
hoped to enjoy the power of the state ; but Nero was not 
feeble-minded like Claudius, and Seneca and Burrus were 
resolved to keep in check the influence of a haughty unprin- 
cipled woman. All outward honours, however, were shown 
her. When the tribune, according to custom, asked the em- 
peror for the word, he gave, * My best Mother* ; the senate 
decreed her sundry privileges, but Burrus and Seneca checked 
her lust of blood. She had however caused Junius Silanus, 
the proconsul of Asia, to be poisoned for being of the imperial 
family, and she forced Narcissus to be his own executioner. 
When the senators were summoned to the palace on any 
affair of state, she used to stand behind the door-curtain that 
she might be present and share in the debate without being 
seen; and when ambassadors came from Armenia, she was 
about to ascend the tribunal with her son, had not Seneca 
bidden the emperor to go and meet his mother, and thus by 
the show of filial duty the disgrace to the majesty of Rome 
was avoided. 

All now was full of promise. The young emperor made 
speeches, the compositions of Seneca, replete with sentiments 
of clemency and- justice. He declared that Augustus should 
be his model in government. He diminished the taxes, and 
reduced the rewards of informers to a fourth. When required 
to sign the warrant for the execution of a criminal, " How 
I could wish," said he, "that I were ignorant of letters 1" 



* Authorities : Tacitus, Suetonius and Dion. 

f We shall henceforth employ this term. Its original meaning mnst be 
fitmiliar to the reader. 
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He practised many popular arts, and acted in a character 
easy to assume, but difficult to maintain if not prompted by 
nature. 

The power of Agrippina received its first shock (56) by 
the passion of her son for a freedwoman named Acte, a 
native of Asia, and as he fain would have it, a descendant of 
the kings of Pergamus. His graver friends were willing to 
wink at this attachment, for as he testified an aversion for his 
chaste and modest wife Octavia, they thought it would be <a 
means of keeping him from debauching women of rank. 
But the violent Agrippina at first set no bounds to her rage ; 
then passing to the other extreme, she offered him her purse 
and her apartments for the gratification of his wishes. Nero 
and his friends, however, saw through her arts, and the plan 
for reducing her power was steadily pursued. Accordingly 
Pallas was now deprived of his office of treasurer. This agaia 
drove her furious ; she nieiiaced her son witJi setting up 
Britanoicus against him, declaring tkat she would take hua 
to the camp, and as the daughter of Germanicus, appeal to 
the soldiers against her unworthy son. 

Nero now became alarmed ; he knew of what his mother 
was capable* and a late incid^it* had shown him that Bri* 
tannieus was not widiout spirit and was possessed of friends. 
He therefore resolved to remove him, and for this purpose 
had a poison procured from Locusta, and adminititered by 
those about the youth. It proved however too weak; and 
the emperor sending for Locusta, beat her with his own 
hands, and made her prepare a stronger dose, of which he 
made trial on a kid and a pig till he was satisfied of its 
efficacy. He then had it brought into the dining-room, and 
given in some cold water to Britanuicus as he sat at dinner. 
The unhappy youth dropped suddenly dead ; Nero said care- 
lessly, that he had been subject to epilepsy from his infancy, 
and that he would soon recover. Agrippina was struck with 
terror and consternation, but did not venture to express them* 
Octavia, young as she was, had learned to conceal her feel- 
ings. JSo after a brief interval of silence the entertainment 

* In the Saturnalia, when boys were as usual giving the kingdom by lot^ 
it Dell to Nero. As all were then bound to obey his commands, he ordered 
Britannicus to stand in the middle and sing a song. Britannicus obeyed, 
but the song he sang was one espressive of hb own fate in being cast out 
from empire and his paternal seat. Tac. An. xiii. I5u This play seems to 
be the original of our Twelfth-day kings. 
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was resumed. The body of Britanaieus was burnt that veiy 
n^ht, the necessary arrangemesits having been previougly 
laade. 

To stifle the meniary of this atrocious deed, Nero bestowed 
large gifts on the persons about him of most iefluenoe. By 
many Seneea and Burrus were much blamad for a^ceeptii^ 
them, while others excused them by the plea of necessity. 
Nothing however could soften Agrippina ; she embraced Oe- 
tavia ; she held secret meetings with her friends ; she «q1- 
iected money ; she courted the officers of tke guards ; she 
ti^ated the remaining nobility with great respect. Nero in 
jnetum deprived her of the guard of hoaour which had been 
bitherto assigned her, appointed a diflerent part of the palace 
for her resideace, and sever visited her without a party of 
centurions. 

The enemies of Agr^pina were now emboldened to attack 
iier life. Juaia Silana'*', who had been her intimate friewt 
mitated by her baving been the means of deriving her of aa 
advantageous match, caused two of her clients named Ituriiia 
asd Caivititts to accuse her of a desi^ to marry RubeUiua 
Plautus, who was related to Augustus m the same degree that 
Neat) was, and to set bim up as his rival for the empire. Thia 
ififormation was communicated to Atimetas, a freedmaB of 
Domitia, Nero's aunt, who also was at eamiy:y with Agrippiaa, 
and he urged Paris the actor, anotber o£ her freedmeo, to go 
at onee aad inform the emperor of the danger that menaced 
him. Paris hastened to the palace. It was laie at nighl; when 
he arrived. Nero, who had been drinking freely, was dread- 
fidly alarmed at this intelligence. In the Gist access of his 
terror he would have had both his mother and Plautus put to 
death immediately, but he was withheld for the present by the 
instances of Burrus. In the morning Buirus, Seneca, and some 
of the freedmen, waited on Agri|>pina. She treated the charge 
with disdain, exj^osed its absurdity, and assigned the motives 
of its inventors. She insisted on being admitted to an au- 
dience of her son, and when she saw him she demanded and 
8he obtained rewards for her friends and vengeance on her 
enemies. Silana was exiled, Calvitius and Iturius were rele- 
gated, Atimetus was put to death ; but Paris was too necessary 
to the pleasures of the prince to allow of his being punished. 

Pallas and Burrus were now accused of a design to set up 

* See aboT«, p« t2. 
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Lm Cornelios SaHa, the son-io-law of Claodius. But the 
charge was so manifestlj absurd, that the accuser was sent 
iDto exile. A remarkable instance of the pride and insolence 
of Pallas appeared on this occasion ; when the freedmen who 
were his confidents were named, he replied that in his honse 
he always indicated his wishes by a nod or by a sign of his 
hand, or if many things were to be expressed, he wrote them 
down, that he might not mingle his voice with those of his 
servants. 

Little of importance occurred at Rome during the three 
succeeding years. The matter of most note was the connexion 
which Nero formed (59) with a lady named Poppsea Sabina. 
This woman, who, as Tacitus remarks, possessed everything 
but virtue, was at this time married to M. Salvius Otho, for 
whom she had quitted her former husband Rufius Crispinus. 
Otho, who was one of Nero's greatest intimates, could not 
refrain from boasting frequently before him of the beauty and 
elegance of bis wife. Nero*s desires were inflamed ; he soon 
managed to become acquainted with Poppsea, and this artful 
woman pretended to be captivated with his beauty, but at the 
same time declared that she was strongly attached to Otho on 
account of the noble and splendid life which he led, while 
Nero, the associate of the freedwoman Acte, could not be ex- 
pected to be anything but mean and servile. This line of 
conduct succeeded completely ; Nero became all her own, and 
Otho, that he might not be in the way of their amours, was 
sent out as governor of Lusitania. 

It was now that Agrippina was in real danger. Poppsea, 
whose power over her lover continually increased, knew that 
as long as his mother lifted she could not hope to succeed in 
making him divorce Octavia and marry herself. She there- 
fore had recourse to her usual arts, calling him a ward, telling 
him that he did not possess freedom, much less empire ; and 
tauntingly asking him was it on account of her noble an- 
cestors, or her beauty, or her fecundity, or her spirit, that he 
delayed espousing her, and so forth. 

Tacitus relates, on the authority of several writers and of 
common fame, that Agrippina's desire for the retention of 
power was such, that she actually sought to seduce her son to 
the commission of incest, and her design was only prevented 
by Seneca's making Acte tell the prince that the fame of it 
was gone abroad, and that the soldiers would not submit to 
the rule of a profane prince. Others said that the guilty 
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J^arty was Nero bimself, but that he was diverted from his de- 
sign by Acte, as jast related. Nothing we fear la too bad to 
be believed of either mother or son. 

Be the truth as it may, Nero henceforth avoided all occa* 
sions of being alone with his mother, and he secretly resolved 
on her death. The difficulty was how to accomplish it ; poi- 
son was out of the question against a woman of such caution ; 
a violent death could not be concealed, and be also feared that 
he could get no one to attempt her life. At length Anicetu8» 
a freedman who commanded the fleet at Misenum, proposed 
the expedient of a ship which should go to pieces. The prince 
embraced the idea, and as he was spending the festival of the 
Quinquatrus at Baiae (60), he invited his mother, who was at 
Antium, to visit him thei'e, saying that children should bear 
with the temper of their parents. He met her as she landed, 
and conducted her to the villa named Bauli*. Among the 
vessels lying there was one superior to the others, as if to do 
her honour. She was invited to proceed in it to Baiee, but it 
is said that she had gotten warning, and therefore declined, 
and proceeded thither in her litter. The caresses of her soa 
however distpelled her suspicious if she had any ; the banquet 
was prolonged into the night, and when she arose to depart 
the emperor attended her to the shore where she was to em- 
bark, and as he was taking leave of her he kissed her eyes 
and bosom repeatedly, either the more completely to veil his 
purpose, or possibly from some remnants of the feelings of 
nature. 

The night was starlight — the sea was calm ; Agrippiua, at- 
tended only by one of her servants named Crepereius Gallus 
and her maid Acerronia, went on board. The vessel had pro- 
ceeded but a little way, when as Crepereius was standing near 
the helm and Acerronia was reclining over the feet of her 
mistress and congratulating her on the recent reconciliation, the 
deck, which was laden with lead, at a given signal came down 
on them : Crepereius was killed on the spot ; the strength of 
the sides of the bed saved Agrippina and Acerronia ; the ship 
did not go to pieces as intended. The rowers then attempted 
to sink it by inclining it to one side, but did not succeed. 
Acerronia foolishly crying out that s/ie was Agrippina, and 
calling to them to aid the mother of the prince, was despatched 

* On the coast between cape Miaenum and Bai». It had formerly be- 
longed to the orator Hortensiiu. Cic. Acad. ii. 3 ; Flin. N. U. iz. 55. 
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with blows of boat-books and oars. Agrippina, wbo preserved 
siloDce, only reeeivcd a wound in the shoulder, and she floated 
along till she was picked up by some small boats and conveyed 
to her villa on the Luerine lake. She now saw through the 
whole design ol her impious son, but deeming it her wisest 
course to dissemble, she sent Agerinus, one of her freedmen, 
to inform him of the escape which the goodness o^ the gods 
had vouchsafed her, begging him not to come to visit her a» 
she required repose. 

Nero's consternation was extreme when he heard of her 
escape. He deemed that she would now set no bounds to her 
vengeance ; that she would arm her slaves, and appeal to the 
soldiers, the senate, and the people against her parrreidal son. 
He summoned Burrus and Seneca to advise him. They both 
maintained a long silence : at length, Seneca, seeing that either 
Nero or Agrippina now must fall, looked at Burrus, and asked if 
a soldier should be ordered to slay her? Burrus replied that the 
soldiers would not touch the issue of Germanicus, and added 
that it would be better for Anicetus to go through with what 
he had conmienced. Nero was overj<^ed when Anicetus de- 
clared his willingness. Just then Agerinus arrived, and as he 
was delivering his message Nero cast a sword at his feet, and 
then caused him to be put in chains, that he might be able ixy 
say that his mother had sent her freedman to assassinate him, 
and had killed herself out of shame when she had failed in her 
design. 

When Anicetus arrived at Agrippina's villa he dispersed 
the crowds which had assembled to congratulate her on her 
escape. He set a guard round the house, and then with a 
captain of a galley and a centurion of the marines entered her 
chamber where she was waiting with extreme anxiety for in- 
telligence. The only maid about her was leaving her : ^' Do 
you also desert me?" said she, and looking around she beheld 
Anicetus. She told him if he came to see her to say that she 
was recovered ; if to perform a crime she would not believe 
that her son would command the murder of his mother. The 
captain struck her with a stick on the head ; as the centurion 
was drawing his sword she pointed to her womb, crying out 
*^ Strike here'* ; she was then despatched with several wounds. 
Such was the termination of the guilty ambition of the highly- 
gifted daughter of Germanicus. It was said that she had long 
foreknown her fate, for having one time consulted the astrolo- 
gers on the future fortunes of her son, they replied that he 
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wooM reign, but that he would kill his mother. << Let him kill 
me/' cried shey '^ provided that be reigns." 

Some writers related that Nero came to view the dead body 
ef his mother, and that he criticised the various parts, obser- 
ving on the whole that he did not think she had been so hand- 
some. Yet conscience asserted its rights ; terrific dreams 
seared him from his couch ; the aspect of the smiling shores 
of the bay of Baise became gloomy to his view ; imi^ination 
heard the wailing of trumpets from the place where the un- 
Isonofured ashes of Agrippina lay. Though the officers <d the 
guards at the impulsion of Burrus came to Gongratulate him 
on his escape from the treachery of his moither; though his 
frieDds and the adjacent towns of Campania wearied heaven 
with thanksgivings, and the obsequious, senate decreed supf^ 
cations and honours of all kinds, his mind could not find rest, 
and for years he was haunted by the memc»ry of his murdered 
parent 

Nero went first to Naples, and having remained some time 
in Campania, dubious of the reception he might meet with at 
Bome, he was at length impelled by his flatterers to enter the 
eity boldly. He did so, and found that he had had no just cause 
for alarm ; for senate and people alike, all ages and sexes, vied 
in servility and adulation. His entrance was like a triumph, 
and he ascended the Capitol and returned thanks to the gods. 

The restnpnt of his mother being removed, Nero now gave 
a free course to his idle or vicious propensities. He had al- 
ways been fond of dfiving a chariot and of singing to the 
lyre after his dinner, justifying it by the examjde of ancient 
kings and heroes, such as the Homeric Achilles. Seneca and 
Burrus thought it advisable to humour him in the former pro- 
pensity, and a space was inclosed in the Vatican valley for 
his chariot-driving. But he was not contented till the people 
were admitted to witness and to applaud his skill. In order that 
the infamy of his exhibitions might be diminished by diffusion, 
he oUiged some of the noblest of both sexes to appear on the 
•4age, the arena, and the circus. He also instituted games 
eaUed Juvenalia (from his then first shaving), in which, in 
theatres erected in his gardens, he himself sang and danced; 
and he forced the nobility of all ages and sexes, without any 
legard to the honours they had borne, to do the same. A 
kdy, for example, named ^lia CateQa, rich and noble, and 
eighty years of age, was thus obliged to dance in public I He 
finally appeared on the public stage, and the lord of the Ro-> 
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man worid was seen to come forward lyre in hand, wearing a 
long trailing robe, and having addressed the audience in the 
usual form, (** Gentlemen, hear me with favour/*) sing to his 
chords the story of Attis or the Bacchse. The officers of the 
guards stood around, Burrus grieving and applauding. Nero 
further selected five thousand young men, named Augustans, 
who were divided into companies, whose task was to applaud 
him when he was singing. 

The death of Burrus (63), which some ascribed to poison, 
removed another check from the vices of Nero. The com- 
mand of the guards was again divided; Fenius Rufus, an 
honest but inactive officer, being joined in it with Sofonius 
Tigellinus, a man polluted by every vice, but whom similarity 
of manners had recommended to the favour of the prince. 
Seneca, finding his influence reduced by the death of Burrus, 
and himself marked as the object of attack by the base 
minions of the court, craved an audience of the prince, and 
requested to be allowed to restore all the possessions which he 
had bestowed on him, and permitted to retire into the shades 
of private life. But Nero, accomplished in hypocrisy, made 
the most affectionate objections, would not hear of his retire- 
ment, and lavished caresses on him. Seneca returned thanks 
and retired, but he altered his mode of life, and henceforth 
avoided publicity as much as possible. 

Cornelius Sulla and Rubellius Plautus were both objects of 
alarm to Nero ; he had therefore removed them from the city ; 
and the former resided in Gaul, the latter in Asia. But Tigel- 
linus now pretending extreme solicitude for the safety, of the 
prince, and exaggerating the dangers to be apprehended from 
those noblemen, obtained permission to murder them. Sulla 
therefore was slain as he was sitting at dinner at Marseilles, and 
Plautus as he was engaged in gymnic exercises. Their heads 
were brought to Nero, who mocked at the first as grey before 
his time, and observed of the second, that he was not aware of 
his having had so large a nose. He moreover, when he saw the 
head of Plautus, cried out, that now he might venture to put 
away Octavia, blameless and loved of the people as she was, 
and espouse his dear Poppsea. Accordingly, having informed 
the senate of the deaths of Sulla and Plautus and finding that 
supplications and so forth were decreed without hesitation, he 
judged that he had nothing to apprehend from that spiritless 
assembly ; he therefore at once put away Octavia on the pre- 
tence of sterility, and married Poppaea, who then attempted to 
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convict Octavia of an intrigue with a flute-player named Eu* 
cerus. But the noble constancy of the greater part of that 
lady's female slaves, whom all the tortures of the rack could 
not induce to testify falsely against their mistress, defeated 
the iniquitous project The murmurs of the populace soon 
obliged Nero to take back Octavia, and the public joy was 
manifested in the most signal manner ; the statues of Poppeea 
were flung down, and those of Octavia were carried about 
covered with flowers, and placed in the temples. Poppeaa, now 
seriously alarmed for her safety, exerted all her influence over 
Nero, and he obliged the notorious Anicetus to confess a 
criminal intercourse with Octavia. Pretending then that her 
object had been to gain over the fleet, he caused her to be con- 
fined in the fatal isle of Pandataria, and a few days after, orders 
were sent for her death. The poor young woman, to whom, 
though only in her twenty-second year, life had ceased to yield 
any pleasure, still feared to die ; but she was bound, her veins 
were opened* and she was placed in a warm b^th. When life was 
extinct, her'head was cut ofl* and brought to Poppasa. Thanks 
to the gods were of course decreed by the senate^. 

The murder of Octavia was succeeded by the deaths (by 
poison as was believed) of Pallas and some of the other freed- 
men. The crime of Pallas was his detaining, by living too 
long, his immense, wealth from the covetous prince. 

At length (64), to his excessive joy, Nero became a father^ 
Poppsea being delivered of a daughter .at Antium, the place of 
his own birth. The senate, who had already commended the 
womb of Poppaea to the gods, now decreed to her and the in- 
fant the title of Augusta ; supplications, temples, games and 
all other honours were voted ; and when the baby died, in its 
fourth month, it was deified by the obsequious and impious 
assembly, and a temple and priest were voted to it. 

Hitherto Nero had confined the exercise of his scenic powers 
to his palace and gardens ; but he longed for a more ample 
field of display. He would not yet, however, venture to insult 
the prejudices and feelings of the people by appearing on the 
stage openly at Rome, and he therefore selected Naples, as a 
Grecian city, for the place in which he would make his dSbtU 
an public, intending then to pass over to Greece' and contend 

* ** Quod ad eum finem memoravimus," says Tacitus, ** ut qulcumqne 
casus tcmporum illorum, nobis vel aliis auctoribus, noscent, prssuinptum 
faabeant, quotiens fugas et caedes jussit princeps, totiens grates dels actas, 
qttsque rerum secundarum olim tuna publico cladis insignia fuisse," 
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at &11 the great games of that couotiy, and thus overcome the 
prejudices of the Romans. ■ He accordingly appeared (65} 
before a large audience in the theatre of Naples, and even the 
shock of an earthquake, which rocked the building, did not 
prevent him from finishing his piece. Instead, however, of 
proceeding directly to Greece, he returned to Rome, and there^ 
declaring that his absence would not be long, he ascended the 
Capitol and prayed to the gods for the success of his jouniey; 
he thence proceeded to the temple of Vesta, but when he en- 
tered it he was seized with a violent tremor in all his limbs 
(the effect probably of the stings of conscience), and he gave 
up his design for the present, to the great joy of the populace^ 
wha feared a scarcity of corn in his absence : to the senate 
and nobles it was uncertain whether his absence or his pre^ 
sence was the more to be dreaded. 

To prove to the people that he preferred Rome to all other 
places, he made the whole city as it were his house, and held 
his banquets in the public places. Historians have deemed 
one of these, given by Tigellinus, deserving of metnory. The 
scene was the pond of Agrippa in the Campus Martins. The 
banquet, composed of rarities from all parts of the earth, was 
spread on a raH:, which was towed about by boats rowed by 
youths of prostituted virtue ; on the margin of the pond stood 
brothels filled with women of noble birth obliged to receive 
all comers, and also with naked courtezans, and when night 
came, the surrounding groves and edifices shone bright with 
numerous lights and resounded with song and revelry. A few 
days after, that he might leave no kind of infamy untried,. 
Nero became the bride of Pythagoras, one of that contami- 
nated crew. The emperor wore the yellow veil, the Auspices 
were present, the portion, genial bed and nuptial torches were 
there, and things were done openly, which even in the case of 
a woman are shrouded by the veil of night. 

Rome was at this time visited by a calamity worse than any 
that had befallen her since she was a city. On the 19th of 
July a fire broke out in a part of the Circus which was full of 
shops containing inflammable substances. The flames spread 
rapidly, the wind accelerating their career. It was not till the 
sixth day, that by pulling down houses the* course of the con- 
flagration was stopped at the foot of the Esquiline. The loss of 
lives and property was immense : of the fourteen quarters into 
which the city was divided, four onlyescaped; three were (otally 
destroyed, and of the other seven but little remained standing. 
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Nero, who was at Antium, did not return tifl 
tlie flames were spreading to his palace ; but wl 
he was unable to save it. He threw open his gardens, the 
Campus Martins, and the monuments of Agrippa to the suf- 
ferers ; he caused supplies of all kinds to be fetched from An- 
thim and other places, and he reduced the price of com con- 
fiiderabij. All he could do, however, would not remove the 
suspici<Hi that the city had been fired by his own orders. It 
was said that he longed for an opportunity of rebuilding it 
with more of regularity and beauty, and it was asserted that 
while the fire was raging he ascended a tower in the gardens 
of Meecenas in his scenic dress, and, charmed with what he 
tenned ^' the beauty of the flame," sang to his lyre The Taking 
of Ilium. He caused the Sibylline books to be consulted, and 
in obedience to them supplications to be made to various 
deities ; he spared no expense in the rebuilding of the city ; and 
when all would not avail to clear him, he laid the guilt on the 
innocent. The members of the society named Christians, 
which had arisen some years before in Judsea, were now nu- 
merous at Rome. From causes which we will hereafter assign, 
they were objects of general aversion, and any charge against 
them was likely to gain credit. Some of them were seized and 
forced to confess ; on their evidence, a great multitude of others 
were taken and condemned. They were put to death with tor- 
tare and insult, some being sewed up in the skins of wild beasts 
and then torn to pieces by dogs, some crucified, and others 
wrapped in pitch and other inflammable materials and set on fire 
to serve for lamps in the night. The scene of their agonies was 
Nelro's gardens*, and he at the same time, to please the popu- 
lace, gave Circensian games, driving about the city in the dress 
of a charioteer. Still the sufferers, though believed to be guilty 
of crimes, were pitied, as the victims of the real criminal. 

The city was rebuilt (at the heavy cost of Italy and the 
provinces) with more of regularity and beauty than it had ever 
before possessed. Many however complained of the width of 
the streets, as when narrow they had afforded more of shade 
and coolness. But the great object of Nero's ambition was to 
rebuild his palace on a scale of unexampled magnificence. 
He had already extended it from the Palatine to the Esquiline, 
and it was thence called the Transitory-house ; the new one 
was named the Golden-house, from the quantity of gold and 

♦ In the Vatican valley. The site is now occupied by St. Peter's church 
and the piazza before it. 
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precious stones employed in it It covered an immense extent 
of ground on the Palatine and Esquiiine, containing within its 
bounds woods, plains, vineyards, ponds, with animals both 
wild and tame, and a great variety of buildings. The nume- 
rous dining-rooms were ceiled with ivory plates, which were 
moveable, to shower down flowers, and perforated, to sprinkle 
odours on the guests. The principal one was round, and made 
to revolve day and night, in imitation of the world. The baths 
were supplied with water from the sea and from the river 
Albula. When the whole was completed, Nero observed that 
at length he had begun to dwell like a man. 

Men however were grown weary of being the objects of the 
tyrannic caprice of a profligate youth, and a widely-extended 
conspiracy to remove him and give the supreme power to 
C Piso, a nobleman of many popular qualities, was organised 
(66)> Men of all ranks, civil and military, were engaged in it, — 
senators, knights, tribunes, and centurions, — some, as is usual, 
on public, some on private grounds. While they were yet un- 
decided where it were best to fall on Nero, a courtezan named 
Epicharis, who had a knowledge (it is not known how ob- 
tained) of the plot, wearied of their indecision, attempted to 
gain over the officers of the fleet at Misenum. She made the 
Srst trial of an officer named Volusius Proculus, who had been 
one of the agents in the murder of Agrippina, and who com- 
plained of the ill return he had met with, and menaced re- 
venge. She communicated to him the fact of there being a 
conspiracy, and proposed to him to join in it ; but Proculus, 
hoping to gain a reward by this new service, went and gave 
information to Nero. Epicharis was seized ; but as she had 
mentioned no names, and Proculus had no witnesses, nothing 
could be made of the matter. She was however kept in prison. 

The conspirators became alarmed ; and lest they should be 
betrayed, they resolved to delay acting no longer, but to fall 
on the tyrant at the Circensian games. The plan arranged 
was that Plautius Lateranus, the consul-elect, a man of great 
courage and bodily strength, should sue to the emperor for 
relief to his family aflaips, and in so doing should gi^asp his 
knees and throw him down, and that then the officers should 
despatch him with their swords. Meantime Piso should be 
waiting at the adjacent temple of Ceres, and when Nero was 
DO more, the prcefect Fenius Rufus and others should come 
and convey him to the camp. 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of persons en* 
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gaged in the plot, the secret had been kept with wonderful 
fidelity. Accident however revealed it as it was on the very 
eve of execution. Among the conspirators was a senator 
named Flavius Scevinus, who though dissolved in luxury was 
one of the most eager. He had insisted on having the first 
part in the assassination, for which purpose he had provided 
a dagger taken from a temple. The night before the attack 
was to be made he gave this dagger to one of his freedmen, 
named Milichus, to grind and sharpen. He at the same time 
sealed his will, giving freedom to some, gifts to others of his 
slaves. He supped more luxuriously than usual, and though 
he affected great cheerfulness, it was manifest from his air that 
be had something of importance on his mind. He also di- 
rected his freedman to prepare bandages for wounds. The 
freedman, who was either already in the secret, or had his sus- 
picions now excited, consulted with his wife, and at her impul- 
sion set ofi* at daylight and revealed his suspicions to Epaphro- 
ditus, one of Nero's freedmen, by whom he was conducted to 
the emperor. On his information Scevinus was arrested; but 
he gave a plausible explanation of everything but the bandages, 
which he positively denied. He might have escaped were it 
not that Milichus' wife suggested that Antonius Natalis had 
conversed a great deal with him in secret of late, and that they 
were both intimate with Piso. Natalis was then sent for, and 
as he and Scevinus did not agree in their accounts of the con- 
versation which they had, they were menaced with torture. 
Natalis' courage gave way ; and he named Piso and Seneca. 
Scevinus then, either through weakness, or thinking that all was 
known, named several others, among whom were Annseus Lu- 
canus, the poet, the nephew of Seneca, Tullius Senecio, and 
Afranius Quinctianus. These at first denied everything ; at 
length on the prora^ise of pardon they discovered some of their 
nearest friends, Lucan even naming his own mother Atilla. 

Nero now called to mind the information of Proculus, and 
»he ordered Epicharis to be put to the torture. But no pain 
could overcome the constancy of the heroic woman ; and next 
day, as from her weak state she was carried in a chair to un- 
dergo the torture anew, she contrived to fasten her belt to the 
arched back of the chair, and thus to strangle herself. 

When the discovery was first made, some of the bolder 
spirits urged Piso to hasten to the camp or to ascend the Ros- 
tra, and endeavour to excite the soldiers or the people to rise 
against Nero. But he had not energy for such a course, and 
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he lingered at home tiU his hoose was sarroanded by the sol- 
diers sent to take him. He then opened his Teins, leaving a 
vill filled, for the sake of his wife, a profligate woman, with the 
grossest adulation of Nero. Lateranus dUed like a h^o, with 
profound silence ; and though the tribune who presided at the 
execution was one of the conspirators, he never reproached him* 
But the object of Nero's most deadly enmity was Seneca. 
All that was against this illustrious man was that Natalis said 
that Piso had one time sent him to Seneca, who was ill, to see 
how he, was, and to complain of his not admitting him, and 
that Seneca replied that '* it was for the good of neither that 
they should meet frequently, but that his health depended on 
Piso s safety." The tribune Granius Silvanos (abo one of 
the conspirators) was sent to Seneca, who was now at his 
villa four miles from Rome, to examine him respecting the 
conversation with Natalis. He found him at table with his 
wife Pompeia Paulina, and two of his friends. Seneca's account 
^reed with that of Natalis ; his meaning, he said, had been 
perfectly innocent. When the tribune made his rqMirt to 
Nero and his privy-council — Poppaea and Tigdlinns, he was 
asked if Seneca meditated a voluntary death? On his r^y, 
that he showed no signs of fear or perturbation, he was ordered 
to go back and bid him die. Silranus, it is said, called on 
Fenius on his way and asked him if he should obey the <n*derB ; 
but Fenius, with that want of spirit which was the ruin of 
them all, bade him obey. Silvanus when he arrived sent in a 
centurion with the fatal mandate. 

Seneca calmly called for his will, but the centurion would 
not sttiTer him to have it. He then UAd his £nends that as he 
could not express his sense of their merits in the way that he 
wished, he would leave them the image of his life, to which if 
they attended they would obtain the fame of virtue and of 
constancy in friendship. He checked their tears, showing that 
nothing had occurred but what was to have been expected. 
Then embracing his wife he began to console and fortify her,* 
but she declared her resolution to die with him. Not dis* 
pleased at her generous devotion, and happy that one so dear 
to him should not^ remain exposed to injury and misfortune, 
he gave a ready consent, and the veins in the arms of both 
were opened. As Seneca, on account of his age, Ued slowly, 
he caused those of his legs and thighs to be opened also; and 
as he suffered very much he persuaded his wife to go into 
another room ; and then calling for amanuenses, he dictated a 
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discourse which was afterwards poblished. Finding himi^f 
going very slowly, he asked his friend, the physician, Statras 
Annaeus, for the hemlock-juice which he had provided, and 
took it, but it had no effect. He finally went into a warm 
bath, sprinkling as he entered it the servants who were about 
hioi, and saying, ^ I pour this liquor to Jove the Liberator.** 
The heat caused the blood to flow freely ; and his sufferings at 
length terminated. His body was burnt without any cere- 
mony, according to the directions which he had given when 
at the height of his prosperity. 

Paulina did not die at this time ; for Nero, who had no 
enmity against her and wished to avoid the imputation of 
gratuitous cruelty, sent orders to have her saved. She survived 
her husband a few years, her face and skin remaining of a 
deadly paleness in consequence of her great loss of blood. 

The military men did not remain undiscovered. Fenius 
Rufus died like a coward ; the tribunes and centurions, like 
soldiers. When one of them named Subrius Flavins was asked 
by Nero what caused him to forget his military oath, — ** I 
hated you,** said he, ^* and there was none of the soldiers 
more faithful while you deserved to be loved. I began to 
hate you when you became the murderer of your mother and 
wife, a chariot-driver, a player and an incendiary." Nothing 
in the whole affair cut Nero to the soul like this reply of the 
gallant soldier. 

The consul Yestinus was not implicated by any in the 
conspiracy ; but Nero hated him ; and as he was sitting at 
dinner with his friends, some soldiers entered to say that 
their tribune wanted him. He arose, went into a chamber^ 
had his veins opened, entered a warm bath, and died. Lucaa 
when ordered to die had his veins also opened ; when he felt 
his extremities growing cold, he called to mind some verses 
of his Pharsalia which were applicable to his case, and died 
repeating them*. Senecio Quinctianus and Scevinus and 
many others died ; several were banished. Natalis, Miiichus 
and others were rewarded; offerings, thanksgivings and so 
forth were voted in abundance by the senate. 

This obsequious body however sought to avert the. dis- 
grace of the lord of the Roman world appearing on the 
stage at the approaching Quinquennial games, by t)ffering 
him the victory of song and the crown of eloquence. But 

* They are supposed by Lipstos to be iii. 638-646, by Vertranius iz. 
S06-814. Lipsius is in our opinion right. 
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Nero said that there needed not the power nor the influence 
Jt the senate, that he feared not his rivals, and relied on the 
equity of the judges. He therefore sang on the stage, and 
when the people pressed him to display all his acquirementSi 
he came forth in the theatre, strictly conforming to all the 
rules of his art, not sitting down when weary, wiping his 
face in his robe, neither spitting nor blowing his nose, and 
finally with bended knee and moving his hand, waited in 
counterfeit terror for the sentence of the judges. 

At the end of the games, in a fit of anger he gave Poppsa) 
who was pregnant, a kick in the stomach, which caused her 
death. Instead of burning her body, as was now the general 
custom, he had it embalmed with the most costly spices and 
deposited in the monument of the Julian family. He him- 
self pronounced the funeral oration, in which he praised her 
for her beauty*, and for being the mother of a divine infant. 

The remainder of the year was marked by the deaths or 
exile of several illustrious persons, and by a pestilence which 
carried off great numbers of all ranks and ages. *' Of the 
knights and senators,'' observes Tacitus, '* the deaths were less 
to be lamented ; they anticipated as it were by the common 
fate the cruelty of the prince." 

The first deaths of the succeeding year (67)9 were those 
of P. Anteius, whose crime was his wealth and the friend- 
ship of Agrippina; Ostorius Scapula, who had distinguished 
himself in Britain ; Annseus Mella, the father of Lucan ; 
Anicius Cerealis, Rufius Crispinus and others. They all died 
in the same manner, by opening their veins. The most re- 
markable death was that of C. Petronius, a man whose ele- 
gance and taste in luxury had recommended him to the 
special favour of Nero, who regarding him as his * arbiter 
of elegance,' valued only that of which Petronius approved. 
The envy of Tigellinus being thus excited, he bribed one of 
Petronius' slaves to charge his master with being the friend 
of Scevinus. His death followed of course ; the mode of it 
however was peculiar. He caused his veins to be opened, 
then closed, then opened again, and so on. He meantime 
went on conversing with his friends, not, like a Socrates or 
a Seneca, on the immortality of the soul or the opinions of 
the wise, but listening to light and wanton verses. He re- 

* Poppaea was so solicitous about her beauty, that she used to bathe every 
day in the milk of 500 she-asses, which she kept for the purpose. Plin. N. H. 
zi. 41. Dion, Ixii. 28. 
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warded some of his slaves, he had others flogged, he dined, 
he slept, he made, in short, his compulsive death as like a 
natural one as possible. He did not, like others, pay court to 
Nero or Tigellinus or the men in power, in his will, but he 
wrote an account of the vices and crimes of the prince and 
court under the names of flagitious men and women, and 
sent it sealed up to the emperor. He broke his seal-ring, lest 
it might be used to the destruction of innocent persons. 

** After the slaughter of so many illustrious men," says 
Tacitus, " Nero at length sought to* destroy virtue itself by 
killing Thraseas Paetus and Bareas Soranus." The former, 
a man of primitive Roman virtue, was hated by him not 
merely for his worth, but because he had on various occa- 
sions given public proof of his disapproval of his acts. Such 
were his going out of the senate-house when the decrees 
were made on account of the murder of Agrippina, and his 
absence from the deification and funeral of Poppeea. Further 
than his virtue, we know of no cause of enmity that Nero 
could have against Soranus. 

The accusers of Thraseas were Capito Cossutianus, whom 
he had made his enemy by supporting the Cilician deputies 
who came to accuse him of extortion, and Marcellus Eprius, 
a profligate man of eloquence. A Roman knight named 
Ostorius Sabinus appeared as the accuser of Soranus. The 
time selected for the destruction of these eminent men was 
that of the arrival of the Parthian prince Tiridates, who was 
coming to Rome to receive the diadem of Armenia, either in 
hopes that the domestic crime would be shrouded by the 
foreign glory, or, more probably, to give the Oriental an idea 
of the imperial power. Thraseas received an order not to 
appear among those who went to meet the king ; he wrote to 
Nero, requiring to know with what he was charged, and 
asserting bis ability to clear himself if he got an opportunity. 
Nero in reply said that he would convoke the senate. Thra* 
seas then consulted with his friends, whether he should go to 
the senate-house, or expect his doom at home. Opinions were 
as usual divided, he however did not go to the senate. 

Next morning the temple in which the senate sat was sur- 
rounded with soldiery. Cossutianus and Eprins appeared aa 
the accusers of Thraseas, his son-in-law Helvidius Priscus> 
Paconius Agrippinus and Curtius Montanus. The general 
charge against them was passive rather than active disloyalty, 
Thraseas being held forth as the seducer and encourager of 

V 5 
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the others. Ostorius then came forward and accused Sora- 
nus, who was present, of friendship with Rubellias Plautiu 
and of mal-conduct in the government of Asia. He added, - 
that Servilia, the daughter of the accused, had given money 
to fortune-tellers. Servilia was summoned. She owned the 
truth, that she had sold her ornaments and given the money 
to the soothsayers, but for no impious purpose, only to learn 
if her father would escape. Witnesses were then called^ and 
among them, to the indignation of every virtuous man, appeared 
P. Egnatius the client and friend of Soranus, and a professor 
of the stoic philosophy, who now had sold himself to destroy 
,bis benefactor by false testimony. 

The accused were all condemned, of course; Thraseas, 
Soranus and Servilia to death, the others to exile. Of the 
circumstances of the end of Soranus and his daughter, we 
are not informed. Thraseas having prevented his wife Arria 
from following the example of her mother of the same name, 
by entreating her not to deprive their daughter of her only 
remaining support, caused his veins to be opened in the usual 
manner ; and as'the blood spouted forth, he said to the quaestor 
who was present, " Let us pour out to Jove the Liberator. 
Regard this, young man. May the gods avert the omen; 
but you have been born in times when it is expedient to for- 
tify the mind by examples of constancy." He died after 
suffering much pain. 

These sanguinary deeds were succeeded by the splendid 
ceremony of giving the diadem of Armenia to Tiridatea. 
The scene was the Forum, which was filled during the night 
by the people arranged in order, wearing white togas and 
bearing laurel, while one part of it was occupied by the 
soldiers brilliantly armed. The roofs of the houses also were 
thronged with spectators. At day-break, Nero in a triumphal 
robe, followed by the senate and his guards, entered the Forum 
and took his seat on his tribunal. Tiridates and his attend- 
ants, then advanced through the lines of soldiery. An im- 
mense shout was raised when he appeared; he was filled 
with terror ; but when silence was restored, he went forward 
and addressed the prince. Nero made a suitable reply, and 
inviting him up and making him sit at his foot, placed the 
diadem on his head, while the shouts of the multitude filled 
the air. 

This Tiridates was the brother of the ParUiiaa king Volo- 
geaes. In the first year of Nero's reign, as this prince had 
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oecQpied the throne of Armenia, the conduct of the war, 
which it was resolved to undertake against him, was com* 
mitted to Domitius Corbulo, a. man of great military talent 
and experience. The war, which was of the usual kind be* 
tween Europeans and Asiatics, in which the advantage of 
«kiil and discipline is on the side of the former, that of num* 
bers and knowledge of tiie country on that of the latter, had 
been carried on with various success, till at length an arrange* 
ment was effected by Corbulo's agreeing that Tiridates should 
be king of Armenia on condition of his acknowledging the 
supremacy of Rome, and receiving his diadem from the hands 
of the emperor. 

Nothing of importance occurred in the time of Nero on 
the frontiers of the Rhine and Danube. In Britain, Suetonius 
Paulinus conquered the isle of Mona, the great seat of the 
Druidic religion; and a war headed by Boadicea queen of 
the Icenians, which . commenced by the massacre of two 
Roman colonies, was terminated with a prodigious slaughter 
of the Britons. 

At length Nero put his long-cherished design of visiting 
Greece into execution. Leaving his freedman Helius with 
unlimited power in Rome, he crossed the Adriatic at the 
head of a body of men, numerous enough as to mere num- 
bers, it was said, to conquer the Parthians ; but of whom the 
greater part were armed with lyres, masks and theatric bus* 
kins. He contended at all the games of Greece, for he made 
them all be celebrated in the one year. When contending 
he rigidly followed all the rules and practices of the citharce- 
dic art ; he addressed the judges with fear and reverence ; he 
openly abused or secretly maligned his rivals. The Greeks, 
adepts in flattery, bestowed on him all the prizes ; and even 
when at the Olympic games he attempted to drive ten-in- 
hand and was thrown from the chariot, he still was pro- 
claimed victor. In return, he bestowed liberty on the whole 
province, and gave the judges the rights of citizenship and a 
large sum of money. This, in imitation of Flamininus, he 
himself proclaimed aloud from the middle of the stadium at 
the Isthmian games. These amusements however gave no 
check to the cruelty and rapacity of himself and Tigellinus. 
Greece was plundered as by an enemy, numbers were put to 
death for their property ; many persons were even summoned 
thither from Italy and other parts for the sole purpose of be- 
ing executed. Among these was the gallant Corbulo, whom 
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Nero lured thither by the most hypocritical expressions of 
affection, and ordered to be slain as soon as he landed. Cor* 
bulo took a sword and plunged it into his body, crying, " I 
deserve it." 

While in Greece, Nero celebrated another marriage. The 
bride on this occasion was a youth named Sporus, who, it i» 
said, bore some resemblance to Poppsea. Having emasculated 
him, and essayed all the powers of art to convert him into a 
woman, he espoused him with the most solemn forms, Tigel- 
, linus acting as the bride's father on the occasion. He hence- 
forth had him dressed as his empress and carried about witb 
him in a litter. Some one observed. that "it had been well 
for the world if his father Domitius had had such a wife." 
He also while in Greece attempted to dig a canal through 
the Isthmus, for which purpose he assembled a great number 
of workmen from all parts. When from superstitious mo- 
tives they hesitated to touch the ground which was sacred to 
the sea-god, he took a spade and set them the example him- 
self. The project, however, owing to subsequent events, came 
to nothing. 

Helius had for some time been urging the emperor by 
letters to return to Rome on account of the aspect of affairs 
there. Finding his letters unheeded, he came over in person ; 
and on his representations, Nero saw the necessity of leaving 
Greece. When he landed in Italy, he proceeded to Naples, 
the scene of his first musical glory. He entered it in a 
chariot drawn by white horses, and through a breach in the 
walls, as was the custom of victors in the public games. He 
did the same at Antium, Albanum and Rome itself. He 
entered this last city in the triumphal car of Augustus, wear- 
ing a purple robe studded with silver stars, the Olympic wreath 
of wild-olive on his head, the Pythian laurel in his hand. 
The crowns which he had won, and boards showing the names 
and forms of the places where he had gained them, preceded 
his chariot ; the senate, knights and soldiers followed, shout- 
ing " Olympic victor 1 Pythian victor I Augustus ! Nero Her- 
cules ! Nero Apollo ! *' and such like. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded to the Capitol, and thence to the palace. The crowns, 
eighteen hundred in number, were hung round an Egyptian 
obelisk. Nero then resumed his former occupations as a player 
and charioteer. 

The Roman world had thus long submitted to be the sport 
of a monster in human form ; but the day of vengeance was 
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at hand. We are ill-informed of the circumstances and na- 
ture of the revolt against him (68) ; we are only told that 
its author was C. Julius VindeXi a man of high birth in 
Aquitanian Gaul, whose father had been a Roman senator^ 
and who was himself at this time propreetor of Gaul. As the 
people were harassed beyond endurance by exactions, he pro- 
posed to them to have recourse to arms and deprive the un- 
worthy wretch, under whose tyranny they groaned, of the 
power to oppress the Roman world any longer. Vindex was 
too prudent a man to set himself up as the rival of Nero ; he 
proposed that the empire should be offered to Ser. Sulpicitis 
Galba, the governor of Tarragonian Spain, a man of high 
character, of much military experience, and who was at the 
head of a large army. Deputies were accordingly sent to 
Galba, to whom Vindex also wrote, strongly urging him to 
become the deliverer and leader of the human race. Galba, 
who had discovered that Nero had resolved on his death, and 
whom favourable signs and omens encouraged, called his soU ' 
diers together, and placing before his tribunal the images of 
a great number of persons whom Nero had put to death, de- 
plored the condition of the times. The soldiers instantly saluted 
him emperor ; he however cautiously professed himself to be 
merely the legate of the Roman senate and people, and forth- 
with commenced his levies. He formed a kind of senate of the 
leading persons in the country, and selected a body of youths 
of the equestrian order to act as his body-guard. 

Meantime Verginius Rufus, who commanded in Germany, 
when he heard of the insurrection in Gaul, advanced and laid 
siege to Besan^on. Vindex came to its relief, and having 
encamped at a little distance, he and Verginius had a private 
meeting, in which it was suspected that they agreed to unite 
against Nero ; but shortly after as Vindex was leading his forces 
toward the town, the Roman legions attacked them, without 
orders as was said, and slew twenty thousand of them. Vindex 
also fell by their swords, or, as was more generally believed, 
by his own hand. The soldiers would fain have saluted Ver- 
ginius emperor ; but that noble-minded man steadfastly refused 
the honour, affirming that the senate and people alone had a 
right to confer it*. 

Nero was at Naples when intelligence reached him of the 

* Verginius caused the following lines to be placed on his tomb (I'lin. 
Ep. vi. 10.) : " Hie situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam, 

Iraperium asseruit non sibi, sed patrise." 
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insurreotion in GauL He made so light of it that some thought 
he was rejoiced at the occasion which it was likely to offer for 
pluDdering those wealthy provinces. During eight days he 
took his ordinary amusements. At length, stung by the con- 
tumelious edicts of Vindex, he wrote to the senate excusing 
hLs absence on account of the soreness of his throat, as if, ob* 
serves the historian, he was to have sung for them ; and when 
he came to Rome he assembled the principal men of both 
orders, but instead of deliberating with them on the affairs of 
Gaulj he spent the time in explaining some improvements which 
he had made in the hydraulic organ, adding that he would 
shortly produce it in the theatre, if Vindex would allow him. 

When however he heard of the revolt of Galba and the 
Spains, his consternation was extreme. He revolved, it is 
said, the wildest and most nefarious projects, such as sending 
persons to kill all the governors of provinces, massacring the 
exiles and all the Gauls that were at Rome, poisoning the 
senate, setting fire to the city, and letting the wild beasts loose 
on the jpeople. He began to levy troops ; but his first care 
was to provide carriages to convey his theatric properties, and 
to dress and arm a party of his concubines as Amazons to form 
his guard. The Urban cohorts having refused to serve, he 
called on all masters to furnish a certain number of their slaves^ 
and he took care to select the most valuable, not even except- 
ing the stewards or amanuenses. He likewise required all 
persons to give him a part of their property. 

Intelligence of further revolts having reached him as he was 
at dinner, he overturned in his terror the table and broke his 
two precious Homeric cups, as they were named, from the 
scenes from Homer which were carved on them. Taking then 
with him in a golden box some poison prepared for him by 
Locusta, he went to the Servilian gardens and sent some of 
his most faithful freedmen to Ostia to get shipping ready. 
He then tried to prevail on the officers of the guards to ac* 
company his flight, but some excused themselves, others re- 
fused, and one even repeated the line of Virgil, Usque adeone 
mori miserum est? One time he thought of flying to the Par- 
thians, another time to Galba, then of ascending the Rostra 
and asking public pardon for his transgressions and praying 
for even the government of Egypt. He retired to rest ; but 
awaking in the middle of the night and finding that his guards 
had left him, he sprang up and sent for some of his friends. 
When none came, he arose and went to their houses, but every 
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door was closed against hinu On his return he found his bed- 
chamber pillaged, and his box of poison gone. He sought in 
¥ain for some one to kill him. <' Have I neither a friend nor 
an enemy ? " cried he, and rushed to the Tiber to throw him- 
self in it. His courage however failed him, and his freedman 
Phaon having offered a country-house which he had four miles 
from the city* for a retreat, he mounted a horse, aud set out 
with Sporus and three others, concealed in a dark cloak, with 
his head covered and a handkerchief before his face. As he 
was quitting the city the ground seemed to rock beneath him 
and a broad flash of lightning struck terror to his heart, and 
as he passed the praetorian camp his ears were assailed by the 
shouts of the soldiers execrating him and wishing success to 
Galba. " There they go in pursuit of Nero," observed one of 
those whom they met ; another inquired of them if there was 
any news of Nero in the city. His horse starting in the road, 
his handkerchief fell, and he was recognised and saluted by a 
praetorian soldier. They had to quit their horses and scramble 
through a thicket to get to the rear of Phaon's villa, and then 
to wait till an aperture was made in the wall to admit them* 
Phaon urged him to conceal himself meantime in a sandhole^ 
but he replied that he would not bury himself alive, and taking 
some water up in his hand from a pool to quench his thirsty 
he said " This is Nero's prepared waterf ." He then picked 
the thorns out of his cloak, and when the aperture was com- 
pleted he crept through it and lay down on a miserable pallet 
in a slave's cell. Though suffering from hunger he would not 
eat the coarse bread that was offered him, but he drank some 
warm water. 

Every one now urged him to lose no time in saving himself 
from the impending insults. He directed them to dig a grave 
on the spot and to prepare the requisite water and wood for his 
funeral : meantime he continued weeping and saying " What 
an artist is lost ! " A messenger coming with letters to Phaon, 
he took them, and reading that he was declared an enemy by 
the^nate and sentenced to be punished more mc^orumy he 
inquired what that meant ? Being told that it was to be 
stripped naked, have the head placed in a fork and be scourged 
to death, he took two daggers he had with him and tried their 

* Od the otber side of the Anio beyond the Sacred Mount 

f Decocta. Nero is said to have introduced the practice of boiling water 

and then cooling it in snow to give it a greater degree of cold,— Plin. N. H. 

ZULJ. 3. 
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edge, then sheathed them again, saying that the fatal hour was 
not yet come. One moment he desired Sporus to begin the 
funeral wail, then he called on some one to set him an example 
of dying, then he upbraided his own cowardice. At length, 
hearing the trampling of the horses of those sent to tak^ him, 
he hurriedly repeated an appropriate line from Homer, and 
placing a dagger at his throat, with the aid of his secretary 
Epaphroditus, drove it in. A centorion entering before he 
was dead put his cloak to the wound, pretending that he was 
come to his aid. ^* *T is too late I Is this your fidelity ? " said 
the bleeding tyrant, and expired. 

Such was the well-merited end of the emperor Nero in the 
thirty-first year of his age and the fourteenth of his reign. 
We have not ventured to pollute our pages with the appalling 
details of his lusts and vices, which historians have transmitted 
to us ; for by so doing we should injure rather than serve the 
cause of moral purity and of virtue. Monster however as he 
was, the populace and the praetorian soldiery, missing the gifts 
and the shows which he used to bestow on them, soon began 
to regret him, and for many years his tomb continued to be 
visited and his memory to be held in honour. No more con- 
vincing proof could be given of the utter degradation of the 
Roman people. 

On looking through the reigns of the four immediate suc- 
cessors of Augustus, one cannot fail to be struck with the 
singular failure of all the projects of that prince for securing 
the happiness of the Roman world. It can hardly be deemed 
fortuitous that such monsters should have attained to unlimited 
power, and those should not be regarded as superstitious who 
see in this event a fulfilment of that great law of the moral 
world, the visitation on the children of the sins and errors of 
the parents. The Roman nobles had in the last century of 
the republic robbed and oppressed the people of the provinces 
in the most nefarious manner*, and by their civil contentions 
at home they had demoralised the people and caused the down* 
fall of public liberty; their descendants were therefore the vic« 
tims of the most capricious and merciless of tyrannies, against 
which neither virtue nor innocence was a security. For we 
may observe that with slight exceptions it was solely against 
the noble and wealthy that the cruelties of the emperors were 
directed. 

^ The Verrine orations of Cicero are an eternal monument of their infiimy. 
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The whole of the people of Rome, we may say nobles and 
plebeians alike, were debased and degraded. Though we may 
not place implicit faith in the exaggerated statements of the 
declaimers and satirists of the time, we yet must recognise 
the foundation of truth on which their exaggerations rest. 
The nobles were sunk in luxury and sensuality to a degree 
rarely equaled. Vice, unrestrained by that regard to appear- 
ance and public opinion which acts as so salutary a check in 
modern times, reigned in their splendid mansions and boldly 
affronted the public view. Still all were not equally debased. 
In the history of the times, we meet with many splendid ex- 
amples of virtue, and had we the records of private life we 
should probably find much to flatter our more exalted views 
of human nature. They in general cultivated literature. The 
rigid precepts of the Stoic doctrine were adopted by those of 
more lofty aspirations ; the votaries of sensual enjoyment pro- 
fessed the degenerated system of Epicurus. 

The common people, now sunk into the condition of mere 
lazzaroniy living on the bounty or charity of the sovereign, 
and utterly destitute of even the semblance of political power, 
thought only of the public games ^, and contended with more 
passion for the success of the blue or green faction of the 
Circus than their forefathers had shown for the elevation of a 
Scipio or a Marius to the highest dignities of the state. They 
were also completely brutalised by the constant view of the 
slaughter of gladiatots, the combats of men with the wild beasts 
to which they were exposed, and the massacre of animals, many 
brought for the purpose from the most distant regions, in the 
amphitheatre. For such were the amusements with which the 
emperors, continuing in truth only the usage of the common- 
wealth, sought to gratify the populace of Rome. 

The fine rural population of Italy, the hardy yeomanry and 
stout farm-labourers whose vigour and courage had won the 
victories which gave Rome her empire, had been greatly di- 
minished. Tillage had ceased in a great measure ; and Italy, 
divided into huge estates, the latifundia of the nobles, con- 
tained only vineyards, oliveyards, pastures and forests, in 
which all the labour was performed by gangs of slavesf . The 

* " Ex quo suffragia nuHi 
Vendimus efiPtidit curas ; nam qui dabat olim 
Imperiumi fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Contlnet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat» 
Panem et Circenses." — Juv. Sat. x. 77. 
f Columella, i. 3. 
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com which was to relieve the wants of the imperial city was 
all supplied by Africa and Egypt ; the existence of the Roman 
people was at the mercy of the winds, and any one who could 
obtain the possession even of Egypt* might hope to starve the 
capital. In every point of view this policy was bad ; it should 
be the object of every prudent government to maintain a sound 
agricultural population ; and no great nation should ever suffer 
itself to become dependent for its food on the selfishness or 
caprice of strangers. 

Literature had greatly declined after the time of Augustus* 
The only historian of any note remaining from this period is 
C. Velleius Paterculus, an agreeable and ingenious writer^ 
but the courtly flatterer of the tyrant Tiberius. The philo* 
flophic writings of Seneca display a pure morality conveyed 
in a style affected and epigrammatic, which, attractive from 
its very faults, operated vory injuriously on the literature of 
the age. Of the actions of Seneca we have had occasion to 
speak in the preceding pages ; and it is clear that his life did 
Dot strictly correspond with the high-strained principles of 
the Stoic philosophy which he professed. He is accused by 
Dion of having caused the insurrection of the Britons in the 
reign of Nero by his avarice, and that historian hints that 
the charge of adultery against him was not without founda* 
tion. On the other hand, Tacitus always speaks of him with 
jrreat respect Seneca, in effect, as he himself frequently con- 
fesses, had the failings of a man ; he was' rich, he increased 
his wealth in the ordinary Roman manner by putting his 
money out at interest in the provinces; he lived in a splendid 
manner ; but he was moderate and temperate in his habits, 
and kind and amiable in all the relations of private life, and 
we should not hesitate to regard him as a good man. The 
unfortunate tsircumstances under which he was placed with 
respect to his imperial pupil, may plead his excuse for such of 
his public acts as are morally objectionable. 

Of the poets of this period we possess only two, M* Annseus 
Lucanus, the nephew of Seneca, and A. Persius Fiaccus. Both 
of these poets embraced the Stoic philosophy, and both died 
young. Lucan, following the example of Ennius, sought the 
materials of a narrative poem in the history of Rome. But 
fais subject, the war between Caesar and Pompeius, was too 
recent an event, and the poet was therefore impeded in his 

* See Tac. Ann. ii. 59. 
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efforts by the restrictions of tru th. The Pharsalia, consequently, 
though full of vigour and spirit, is rhetorical rather than poeti- 
cal, and we meet in it the severe truths of history and the strict 
precepts of philosophy, instead of the beguiling illusions of 
fiction, the proper ornaments of poetry. 

Persitts has left six satires written in a tone of pure and 
elevated morality, but in a harsh and rugged style. Horace 
was the great object of his admiration ; but no contrast can be 
greater than that which the style and manner of their respective 
compositions present. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Tbc Jewish Messiah — Jesus Christ — His Religion — Its Propagation- 
Causes of its Success — Church Government. 

While such was the condition of the Roman empire under 
the successors of Augustus, the religion which was to super- 
sede the various systems of polytheism in Europe and a part 
of Asia, was secretly and noiselessly progressing and making 
converts in all parts of the Roman dominions* 

The inspired books of the Jews in many places spoke of 
a mighty prince of that nation, named the Messiah, i. e. the 
Anointed-one, who would rule over all mankind in justice 
and equity, and exalt his own peculiar people to an extraor- 
dinary degree of power and pre-eminence. He was to be bom 
of the line of their ancient sovereigns of the house of David» 
and the interpreters of the prophetic writings had fixed the 
time of his advent to a period coinciding with the reign of 
Augustus. Interpreting their prophecies in a literal sense, 
they viewed the promised Deliverer as a great temporal 
prince who would wrest the supremacy of the woiid from 
Rome and confer it on Judaea ; and the whole Jewish people 
were looking forward with hope and exultation to the pre- 
destined triumph of their arms and their creed. 

The promised Saviour came at the appointed time; but 
under a widely different character from what the expounders 
of the Law and the Prophets had announced. An humble 
maiden of the house of David, the wife of a carpenter in one 
of the towns of Galilee, brought forth at Bethlehem, the city 
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of David, her first-born son. But her conception had not 
been in the ordinary manner. ^' The Holy Spirit had come 
upon " her, while yet a virgin ; and " the power of the Highest 
had overshadowed" her; and the infant '^ was the Son of God." 
Signs and wonders signalised his birth ; he grew up in privacy 
and obscurity ; at the age of thirty he entered on his destined 
office as a teacher of mankind ; by many wonderful works he 
proved his mission to be from on high, and himself to be the 
promised Messiah, whose triumph was to be over sin and the 
powers of darkness, and not over the arms of Rome. Many, 
struck by his miraculous powers and won by the beauty and 
sublimity of his doctrines, and their accordance with the 
writings of the prophets of Israel, became his followers ; but 
a mild and beneficent system of religion was distasteful to the 
nation in general; the heads of the Jewish religion grew 
alarmed for their own power and influence ; they therefore 
resolved on his destruction ; and they forced the Roman go- 
vernor to condemn him to death as a spreader of sedition 
against the Roman authority. The death which the Son of 
God endured was that of the cross (the usual mode at the 
time) ; but, as he had foretold to his disciples, he rose from 
the dead on the third day, and after an abode of forty days 
on the earth, he ascended, in their view, to heaven, leaving 
them a charge to disseminate his religion throughout the whole 
world. 

None, we should suppose, require to be told what is the 
religion of Jesus Christ. All must know that its essence is 
the love of God and the love of man, that it inculcates every 
virtue, teaches to shun all evil, promises to the good eter* 
nal bliss and menaces the wicked with eternal misery in a 
future state of existence. So lovely is it, so mild, peaceful 
and beneficent is its character, that were its precepts generally, 
though but imperfectly, obeyed, even the present world would 
become a paradise. We speak of the religion which is con- 
tained in the sacred books of the New Testament in the words 
of Christ himself and his apostles, and not of the corrupted 
system, which grew up and usurped its place, the progress of 
which it will be our task to relate. There is perhaps no moral 
phaenomenon so extraordinary as the change of the purity 
and simplicity of the Gospel into the polytheism and idolatry 
which afterwards assumed the name and office of Christianity ; 
yet, as will appear, it is a phaenomenon not difficult of expla<> 
nation. 
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The religion of Christ was founded on that of Moses ; but 
while the latter was limited to one people and one country, 
and burdened with a wearisome ceremonial and many pecu* 
liarities about meats and drinks and such like, the former, 
unlimited and unencumbered, was adapted to all parts of the 
earth, and suited to all those who had capacity to understand 
and follow its precepts. Its Divine Author therefore directed 
his disciples to preach it to all nations, and so bold and ener- 
getic were they in the performance of their commission, and 
so powerfully were they aided by the Divine Spirit which 
was promised them, that the religion was in the space of a 
few years diffused throughout the greater part of the Roman 
empire. 

The first societies of the Christians (named churches"^) were 
necessarily in Judsea, and the principal one at Jerusalem, 
where the apostles or original companions of Christ chiefly 
resided. Gradually, by means of missionaries, the doctrine 
was spread beyond the limits of Judsea, and churches were 
established at Damascus, Antioch and other towns. The 
most powerful and effective of these missionaries was Saul (or 
as he was afterwards named Paul), who had been originally 
a persecutor of the church, but being converted by miracle, 
as he was on his road to Damascus, became a most zealous 
preacher of the truth which he had opposed. To zeal and 
ardour he united the advantages of learning and eloquence, 
he was versed in the literature of his own nation and in that 
of the Greeks, and was thus eminently qualified for the office 
assigned him, of being the apostle of the Gentiles. By means 
chiefly of this eminent man, within the space of five-and-twenty 
years from the death of Christ, churches had been formed in 
the principal towns of Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, 
and even in the city of Rome. 

The mode in which Paul and the other missionaries pro* 
needed was as follows. The Jews were now (for the pur- 
poses of traffic, it would appear) established in most of the 
great towns of the Roman empire, and wherever they were 
they had their synagogues or places of worship. On arriving 
at any town, therefore, Paul (to take him for an example), as 
being a Jew, used to enter the synagogue on the sabbath-day, 
where, taking advantage of the custom which prevailed in the 

• The terra employed in the New Testament, is erfcXi}<Tia, ** assembly." 
Church 18 usually derived from the phrase 6 rov Kvpiov oiko£, " the Lord't 
House/' which was also employed to designate the believers in Christ. 
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synagogues, of inviting any persons who seemed inclined io 
aiddress the congregation^, he undertook to prove to them 
that Jesus was the long-promised Messiah. If the Jews were 
convinced and believed, they became the nucleus of a church ; 
if they did not, (as was more generally the case,) the apostle 
*\ turned to the Gentiles," that is, preached the Gospel to the 
heathen or the followers of the worship of false gods. The 
church of each town was usually composed of converts from 
among both Jews and Gentiles, but chiefly of the latter, the 
Jews being in general the implacable enemies of the religion 
which was to supersede their own, and which disappointed all 
their lofty anticipations. 

In the moral as in the natural world, there is no effect with« 
out a preceding cause, no change is produced without a due 
preparation of circumstances. We may therefore inquire, with- 
out presumption, what were the circumstances that favoured 
the rapid progress of the Christian religion. 

The celebrated historian of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire assigns five causes for this great effect, namely^ 
* the zeal of the Christians— ^he doctrine of a future life-^he 
miraculous powers ascribed to the church-^ the pure and au- 
stere morals of the Christians-^and the union and discipline 
of the Christian republic. In his examination of each of 
these causes and its effects he exerts all his powers of sneer 
and irony to throw discredit on the early Christians, to repre- 
sent them as weak dupes or artful impostors, and their religion 
as no more divine than those of Greece and Italy. We sfaaU* 
endeavour to examine them in a better spirit. 't*^ 

The first of the causes assigned by the historian is doubtless 
a true one. Without zeal, no system of philosophy, far less of re- 
ligion, will ever make rapid progress in the world. The second 
cause is also true. The doctrine of a future state as taught by 
the apostles had in it a degree of purity, determinateness and 
certainty unattainable by the polytheism of the heathen, and 
which formed no part of the law given to the Jews by Moses. 
But we must not suppose, as the historian would have us, that 
a future state was not believed generally at that time by the 
Greeks and Romans. The philosophers and men of educa- 
tion, doubtless, disgusted by the absurd details of a future 
world, furnished by poets, and adopted in the popular creed, 

* " And after the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the rulers of the 
synagogue sent unto them, saying : Ye men and brethren, if ye have any 
vrdrd of exhortation for the people, say on." — ^Acts xiii. 15. 
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and finding no demonstrative arguments for a future existence, 
had reasoned themselves into scepticism on the subject, and 
the doctrine therefore had little or no efiect on their lives and 
conduct ; but the vulgar still clung pertinaciously to the faith 
transmitted to them by their forefathers, and believed the poetic 
creed of the future world with all its incongruities*. The reli- 
gious aspect of the Roman world at that time in fact very much 
resembled that of Catholic Europe at the present day; the 
popular religion was a mass of absurdities revolting to the un- 
derstanding, the men of education rejected it and were sceptics 
or infidels^ while the vulgar lay groveling in idolatry and su- 
perstition. 

The historian's third cause, — the miraculous powers of the 
church, — ^is the one liable to most dispute. The infidel totally 
denies their reality ; the believer is convinced of their truth. 
On this point no d priori arguments should be admitted ; the 
inquirer should for example give no heed to reasonings from 
the steadiness and regularity of the course of nature, for we 
know not what that course is, and whether the efiects which, 
as being unusual, we denominate miraculous or wonderful, 
may not form a part of it, and have been arranged so as to 
coincide in point of time with the promulgation of certain 
moral principles. The whole is in effect a question of evi- 
dence, and those who find the proofs offered for the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament convincing, must acknowledge 
that the promise of Divine aid made by Jesus to his disciples 
was fulfilled, and that the Holy Spirit enabled them to perform 
many wonderful works f. At the same time there are no safe 
grounds for supposing that this aid was continued beyond the 
age of the apostles. The Deity does nothing in vain; and 

* In Lucian (De Luctu 2) will be found a proof of the tenacity with 
which the vulgar adhered to the traditional creed. The chief cause of 
Gibbon's error seems to have been his ignorance of the difference between 
the religious systems of Greece and Italy. Csesar and Cicero might deride 
tbe poetic under-world, and Juvenal might say (ii. 149), 
** Esse aliquid Manes et subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque una transire vadum tot millia cymba, 
Nee pueri credunt nisi qui nondum sere lavantur :" 
bat these are all Grecian, not Roman, ideas on the subject (see our Ovid's 
Fasti, Excurs. iv.), and the vulgar at Rome might make light of them and 
yet believe (as the vulgar everywhere do) in a future state. 

•f* The most convincing work on the evidences of Christianity, in our 
opinion, is Paley's Horse Paulinae, the perusal of which we strongly re- 
commend. 
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when once the Christian religion was firmly rooted in the 
world, supernatural assistance may have been withdrawn. In 
fact the accounts of all subsequent miracles exhibit the marks 
of error or imposition. 

The fourth cause was beyond all question a most efficacious 
one. The virtues of the early Christians (to which we may 
add the purity of their system of morals) must have shone 
forth with pre-eminent lustre amid the moral darkness which 
then obscured the world. Not that virtue was totally extinct, 
for God never suffers it to become so among any people ; but 
from the language used by the apostle Paul and from the 
history of the times, and the writings which have come down 
to us, we may infer that morality was never at a lower ebb 
than at that period of the Roman empire. There certainly 
yvsa then no sect or society which showed the philanthropy 
and spirit of mutual love displayed by the early Christians. 
" Behold how these Christians love one another I " was the 
language of the admiring heathens. 

The last cause assigned by the historian, — the government 
of the church, — could hardly have had much efficacy in the 
period of which we now treat. What the original form of 
church -government was is a question which was once agitated 
with a degree of violence and animosity that testified little for 
the acquaintance of the combatants with the true nature and 
spirit of the Gospel. It is now, we believe, pretty generally 
agreed among rational and moderate divines, that neither 
Christ nor his apostles intended to institute any particular 
form ; leaving it to the members of the church to regulate it 
according to their ideas of what would best accord with the 
political constitution under which they lived. And, in fact, 
if we are to judge by the effects, we might say that forms of 
ecclesiastical government are indifferent, and that ' whatever 
IS best administer'd is best,' for equal degrees of piety and 
holiness seem to be attainable under all. True religion is 
seated in the heart ; it depends not on outward forms : it is 
the pride, the ambition, the vanity of man, that has introduced 
schism and dissension into the church of Christ. 

The first churches, as we have seen, were founded by mis- 
sionaries, who travelled from place to place. While they were 
present with any church, they necessarily exercised an au- 
tiiority over it : but every society requires a permanent govern- 
ment ; and therefore the churches seem almost immediately to 
have appointed some persons to preside in their assemblies^ 
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and to execute other offices of supervision or ministration. 
These presidents were named Overseers or Elders* ; they were 
chosen by the members of the church, and confirmed and ap- 
pointed to their office by the founder or one authorised by 
iiimt* There is also a class of persons spoken of who were 
termed Prophets, and seem to have been men endowed with a 
ready eloquence, able to expound the Scriptures and to ex- 
hort and admonish the congregation ;]:• A third class of 
officers were named Deacons, t. e. Ministers §, who attended 
to the poor, and discharged some other duties. 

Such seems to have been the external form of the churches 
during the lifetime of the apostles. Each congregation was 
independent of all others, governed by officers chosen by its 
members, living in harmony and friendly communication 
with the other churches ; those who were more wealthy con- 
tributing to the comforts of those, which, like the parent one 
at Jerusalem, were more exposed to affliction and poverty. 

It was not perhaps in general till after the death of the 
apostles that the congregations, having become very nume- 
rous, a change was made in their form of government, and 
the office of Bishop or Overseer was separated from that of 
Elder, and restricted to one person in each society. His office 
was for life, he was the recognised organ and head of the 
church, be had the management of its funds, and the appoint- 
ment to the offices of the ministry. He also administered the 
rite of baptism, and he pronounced the blessing over the 
bread and wine used at the Lord's Supper. The presbyters 
were his council or assistants, for he was only regarded as the 
first among equals. 

Such then was the church of Christ in its early days. It 
was composed of converts from among the Jews and Gentiles, 
chiefly of the middle and lower ranks, for it did not exclude 
even slaves ||. It was in general disregarded or despised by 

* 'EirifTJCOTTOi and irpeo^vrepoi. That they were synonymous, is evi- 
dent, from the following passages : Acts xx. 18 and 28 ; "^t. i. 5 and 7 ; 
and 1 Peler, v. I, 2 in the original Greek. See also Phil. i. 1. From the 
former, are derived the modern Vescovo (It.), Obispo (Sp.), Eveque (Fr.), 
Bishop (Rng.) ; from the latter, Prete (It.), Pretre (Fr.), Priest (Eng.). 
t Tit. i. 5. I 1 Cor. xiv. 3-5. § ^iclkovou 

I] It must not however be inferred, as is sometimes done by the enemies 
of our religion, that there were hardly any of the better classes an:ong the 
early converts. The mention in the Apostolic writings of masters and ser- 
vants, the directions given to women not to adorn themselves with gold and 
silver pearls and costly array, the sums raised for the relief of the poorer 

o 
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the learned and the great, by whom it was confounded with 
Judaism, which from its .unsocial character was the object of 
universal dislike, and was treated as a baneful superstition* 
That the early Christians were not perfect, is evinced by the 
Epistles of Paul himself, which at the same time prove how 
pure and holy were the precepts delivered to them ; and if 
Tacitus and Suetonius speak of the Christians as the worst of 
men, their friend, the younger Pliny, who in his office of go- 
vernor of a province had occasion to become better acquainted 
with that persecuted sect^ bears testimony to the purity of 
their morals and the innocence of their lives*. 

churches, all testify the contrary. St. Paul's remark, that there were not 
many of the noble or the mighty in the church of Corinth, would seem to 
intimate that there were some] and the injunction to beware of the philosophy 
of the Greeks, and the Oriental Gnosis, would hardly have been necessary 
if the Christians were all ignorant and illiterate. 

• " They affirmed,'' says Pliny, " that the whole of their fault or error 
lay in this : that they were wont to meet together on 9. stated day before it 
was light, and sing among themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as to God^ 
and bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, 
but not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them when called on to return it."^ 
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EMPERORS CHOSEN BY THE ARMY. 



CHAPTER L* 

OALBA. OTHO. VITELLIUS, 

A.u. 821-823. A.p. 68-70. 

Galba. — Adoption of Piso. — Murder of Galba. — Otho. — Civil War. — Battle 
of Bedriacum. — Death of Otho. — Vitellius. — Vespasian proclaimed Em- 
peror. — Advance of the Flavians. — Storming of Cremona. — Burning of 
the Capitol. — Capture of Rome. — Death of Titellius. . .»> 

1 HE supreme power in the Roman world .had: now been held 
for a century by the family which, in accordance with the 
Roman practice of adoption, we may regard as and term the 
Julian or Caesarian. It had also been transinitted in lineal 
succession, except in the case of Claudius, when the guards 
proved to the senate and the people that the power of giving 
a master to the Roman world lay with tliem. We are now to 
see this power claimed and exercised by the legions, and the 
pretensions of rival candidates asserted by the arms of their 
supportersf. 

* Authorities : Tacitus, Suetonius, Dion and Plutarch. 

f Hence we term thi^ the period of emperors elected by the army, 
though such was ndt strictly the case in all parts of it, as from Nerva to 
Gdmmodu9, 

o2 
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Ser, Siilpieius Galba. 
A.u. 821-822. A.D. 68-69. 

Servius Sulpicius Galba, a member of one of the most an- 
cient and honourable patrician families at Rome, was now in 
the seventy-third year of his age. He had borne the high 
offices of the state, had govenied both Africa and Spain, and 
had displayed military talents in the former province and in 
Germany, which had procured him the triumphal ornaments. 
Both as a general and as a governor, he had shown himself to 
be rigidly severe and even harsh. He was infected with the 
usual vice of age — avarice, and he was entirely under the in- 
fluence of those by whom he was surrounded. 

The praetorian guards had been induced by their prefect 
Nymphidius Sabinus (the colleague of Tigellinus) to abandon 
Nero and declare for Galba, in whose name he promised them 
the enormous donative of 7500 denars a man, while the sol- 
diers of the legions he engaged should each receive 1250 de- 
nars. The troops which Nero had collected in Italy being 
thus gained over, the senate followed their example, and the 
usual titles and power were decreed to Galba. 

When Galba was certified of the death of Nero, he assumed 
the title of Caesar, and set out for Rome. In that city there 
had been some disturbance, for Nymphidius had tried to in- 
duce the praetorian cohorts to declare for himself, but he had 
been overpowered and slain. On his route, Galba put to death 
a consular and a consul-elect, without even the form of a 
trial ; and when as he drew near to the city, the rowers of the 
fleet whom Nero had converted into soldiers met him, and re- 
fusing to return to their former condition, demanded an eagle 
and standards; he ordered his horse to charge them, and not 
content with the slaughter thus made, he decimated the re- 
mainder. When the praetorians demanded the donative pro- 
mised in his name, he replied that it was his way to levy, not 
to purchase his soldiers. He broke and sent home the Ger- 
man guards of the Caesars, without giving them any gratuity. 
He oSended the people by refusing to punish at their earnest 
desire Tigellinus and some others of the ministers of Nero*8 
cruelty. He however put to death Helius, Locusta and others. 

It added much to the unpopularity of Galba that he was 
almost in a state of pupilage to three persons, namely T. Viniusy 
his legate when in Spain, Cornelius Laco, whom he had made 
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prefect of the preetorians, and his freedman Ice1us> to whom he 
had given the equestrian ring, and the surname of Martianus. 
These persons had all their own ends in view, and as they knew 
that under any circumstances the life of the emperor could not 
be long, they thought only of providing for their future interests. 

The provinces and the armies in general submitted to the 
emperor appointed by the senate. It was not so however with 
the legions in the Germauies. Galba had most unwisely re- 
called the noble Verginius under the show of friendship, but 
in reality out of fear and jealousy, and sent A. Vitellius to 
command the army of Lower Germany, whose general Fon« 
teius Capito had been slain by his legates Cornelius Aquinus 
and Fabius Valens; while Hordeonius Flaccus, who com- 
manded the army of Upper Germany, enfeebled by age and 
the gout, had lost all authority over his troops. 

It was with this last army that the disturbance began. On 
new-year*s-day (69) Galba entered on the consulate with Vinius 
for his colleague, and a few days after word came that the le- 
gions of Upper Germany insisted on having another emperor, 
leaving the choice to the senate and people. This intelligence 
made Galba hasten the execution of a design he had already 
formed of adopting some person, as he was himself childless, 
and he held consultations with his three friends on the sub- 
ject. They were divided in their sentiments. M. Salvius 
Otho, from whom it may be recollected Nero had taken Pop^ 
paea, had early joined Galba, whom he hoped to succeed ; there 
was a great intimacy between him and Vinius. whose daugh- 
ter it was believed he was engaged to marry, and Vinius there- 
fore now strongly urged his claim to the adoption. Laco and 
Icelus'had no particular favourite, but they were resolved to 
oppose the candidate of Vinius. Galba, partly, as was thought, 
moved by a regard for the state, which would have been to no 
purpose delivered from Nero if transmitted to Otho, and 
partly as was supposed influenced by Laco, fixed on Piso Li- 
cinianus, a young man of the noblest birth and the strictest 
morals. Having adopted him with the usual forms, he took 
him into the Oamp and infonned the soldiers of what he had 
done ; but influenced by his parsimony and his regard for an- 
' cient usages, he unfortunately said not a word of a donative, 
and the troops listened to him with silence and disgust. 

Otho, who from the state of his affairs saw ruin impending 
over him, now resolved to make a desperate effort and be em- 
peror or perish. He had for some tinae been secretly tam- 
pering with the soldiery. By means of his freedman Ono- 
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mastus, he gained over two soldiers, who undertook. to make 
trial of the fidelity of their comrades, and on the fifth day after 
the adoption of Piso (Jan. 15), as Galba was sacrificing at the 
temple of the Palatine Apollo, Onomastus came to Otho, who 
was standing by him, and said that the architect and builders 
were waiting for him, that being the signal agreed on. Otho, 
pretending that he had bought some houses which required to 
be examined, went away, and at the golden milestone in the 
Forum he was met by three-and- twenty soldiers who saluted 
him emperor, and placing him in a sedan hurried him away to 
the camp, being joined by about as many more on the way. 

Galba was still engaged sacrificing, when the report came, 
first, that some senator, and then that Otho, was carried away 
to the camp. It was resolved to make trial at once of the fide- 
lity of the cohort which was on guard at the palace, and Piso 
went and stood on the steps and addressed them. But though 
he promised a donative, they did not declare themselves. AH 
the other troops joined the praetorians, with the exception of 
those whom Nero had drafted from the German army to serve in 
Egypt, and whom Galba had lately treated with much kindness. 

The populace hastened to the palace with loud and noisy 
loyalty, and while Qalba was consulting with his friends, word 
came that Otho was slain in the camp; the senators and 
knights then taking courage vied with the populace in cla- 
morous loyalty, and Galba was put into a chair to proceed to 
the camp. Just as he was setting out, a guardsman showing 
his bloody sword, cried out that he had slain Otho : Galba, 
ever mindful of discipline*, replied, ** Fellow-soldier, who or- 
dered you ?" Piso, who had been sent to the camp, met the 
emperor on his way with the assurance that all was lost, the 
soldiers having declared for Otho. While they were delibe- 
rating on what were best to be done, the soldiers, horse and 
foot, rushed into the Forum and dispersed the senators and 
the people. At the sight of them, the standard-bearer of the 
cohort which was with Galba threw down his ensign. The 
aged emperor was fiung from his chair at the place called the 
Lake of Curtius. He desired the soldiers tol;lay him, if it 
seemed for the good of the state, and he was instantly des- 
patched. Vinius was the next victim. Piso fied to the temple 
of Vesta, where he was concealed by a public slave attached to 
it ; but he was soon discovered, dragged out and slain, and his 

* When Galba took the command of the African army from Gaetulicus, 
the soldiers made the following verse : — 

Disce miles militare, Galba est, non Gsetulicns. Suet. Galba, 6. 
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head brought to Otho. Laco, Icelus and several others wete 
put to death. The body of Galba, after being exposed to the 
insults of the soldiery and rabble, was indebted for sepulture 
to his steward Argius, who interred it in his own garden. 
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The soldiers now did everything they pleased ; for Otho, 
even if inclined, had not the power to restrain them ; the se- 
nate and people rushed into servitude as usual. The tribuni- 
cian power, the name of Augustus, and all the other honours 
were decreed to Otho, and, as far as Rome was concerned, his 
power was supreme. But he had hardly entered on his new 
dignity when he feceived intelligence that the German legions, 
joined by several of the Gallic states, had declared A. Vitel- 
iius emperor, and that two armies, under his legates, Fabius 
Valens and AUenus Caecina, were in full march for Italy. 

The legions of Britain and of Rsetia had also declared for 
Vitellius. Those of Spain at first gave in their adhesion to 
Otho, but they speedily turned to his rival. The troops of 
the East and of Africa took the oath tc Otho, when they 
learned his elevation by the senate. The army of lUyricuui 
also took the engagement to him, and adhered to it. His chief 
reliance however was on the guards and the other troops which 
had revolted in his favour i^ainst Galba. During the time 
that Otho remained in the city, preparing for the war, he dis- 
played a degree of prudence and vigour not expected from his 
general^ character. He gained popularity by giving up to the 
public vengeance the infamous Tigeliiaus, and by bestowing 
pardon and his confidence on Marius Celsus, a consul-elect> 
who had exhibited the most exemplary fidelity toward Galba, 
and who afterwards proved equally faithful to Otho himself. 

On the eve of the Ides of March (14th), Otho, having com- 
mended the state to the care of the senate, set out to take the 
command of his army ; for Valens at the head of 40,000 men 
was now approaching Italy by the Cottian Alps, while CsBcina, 
with 30,000, was entering it by the Pennine Alps, and a part 
of the troops in Cisalpine Gaul had declared for Vitellius, and 
seized Milan, Novarra and some other municipal towns. The 
whole of Italy to the Po was thus in the hands of the Vitellians. 
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As Otho had the entire command of the sea, he had put troops 
on board of the fleet from Misenum, and sent them to make a 
diversion on the southern coast of Gaul, and they had some 
success against the troops despatched by Valens to oppose them* 
The Pannonian legions were on their march for Italy, and 
they had sent their cavalry and light troops on before. Five 
praetorian cohorts, with the first legion, and some cavalry, and 
a band of two thousand gladiators, were despatched from the 
city, under the command of Annius Gallus and Vestricius Spu- 
rinna, to occupy the banks of the Po, and Otho himself fol- 
lowed with the remainder of the praetorian cohorts, a body of 
veteran praetorians, and a large number of therowers of the fleet. 

Caecina, having crossed the Po, unopposed, moved along the 
stream of that river, and sat down before Placentia, into which 
Spurinna had thrown himself. On the very first day of the 
siege, the splendid amphitheatre, the largest in Italy, which lay 
without the wb\\b, was burnt, by accident or design. Having 
failed in all his attempts to storm the town, Caecina put his 
troops over the river and marched against Cremona. Gallus^ 
who had crossed the Po, was leading the first legion to the re- 
lief of Placentia, but* being informed by letters from Spurinna 
of the route taken by Caecina, he halted at a village named 
Bedriacum, between Verona and Cremona*. Meantime Mar- 
tins Macro had suddenly crossed the Po with the gladiators 
and routed a body of the Vitellian auxiliaries. The Othonians 
were now elate with success, and eager for battle, and they 
wrote to Otho, accusing their generals of treachery in restrain- 
ing their ardour. 

The Othonian generals wished to avoid engaging the vete- 
rans of Vitellius with their holiday troops, which had never 
seen any service, and to wait for the arrival of the Pannonian 
legions. On the other hand, Caecina, maddened by the re- 
pulses which he had received af Placentia, and anxious to 
bring matters to a conclusion before the arrival of Valens, was 
impatient of delay. He tlierefore sought to provoke a battle, 
and placing the best of his auxiliary troops in ambush in the 
woods on each side of the road at a place called The Temple of 
the Castorsfj about twelve miles from Cremona, he sent a par- 
ty of horse along the road with directions to fall on the enemy 

* Properly between Mantua and Cremona ; for there never ran a road 
direct from Verona to Cremona. 

t " Locus Castorum vocatur." — Tac. " Ad Castoris." — Suet. Otho 9. It 
was perhaps near Piadena. 
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and then retire and draw tfaem into the ambuscade. The plan 
however was betrayed to the Othonian generals, Suetonius 
Paulinus* and Marius Celsus, of whom tlie former taking the 
command of the foot, and the latter that of the horse, they 
made such dispositions as might turn the enemy's wile against 
himself. Accordingly, when the Vitellian horse turned and 
fled, Celsus kept his men in check ; those in the ambush then 
rising before their time, Celsus gradually fell back, till he drew 
them to where they found the road occupied by the legion- 
aries, while cohorts were on each side, and the cavalry had now 
gotten into their rear. Had Paulinus given the word at once, 
they might have been cut to pieces ; but he delayed so long, 
that they had time to save themselves in the adjoining vine- 
yards and a little wood, from which they made sallies and 
killed some of the most forward of the Othonian horse. The 
Othonian infantry now pushed forwards, and as Ceecina sent 
his troops out only by single cohorts to oppose them, the re- 
sistance which they experienced was slight, and it was thought 
on both sides that if Paulinus had not sounded a recall, Cae* 
cina's army might have been annihilated. The reason which 
Paulinus assigned for doing so, was his fear lest his wearied 
men should be attacked by fresh troops from the camp of the 
Vitellians, in which case he should have no reserve to support 
them ; his arguments however did not prove generally satis- 
factory. 

This check abated very much the insolence of both Caficina 
and his men ; it had a similar effect on those of Valens, who 
had now reached Ticinum ( Pavia). They had lately been very 
mutinous, and their general had even narrowly escaped death 
at their hands ; and when now they heard of the recent disaster 
of their comrades, they were near breaking out into mutiny 
again. They would brook no delay ; they urged on the stand- 
ard-bearers, and they speedily joined the army of Csecina. 

Otho now advised with his generals whether it would be 
better to protract the war, or to bring matters to a speedy 
decision. Suetonius argued strongly in favour of the former 
course. The Vitellians, he said, were all there, they could 
calculate on no additions to their force ; they would soon be 
in want of corn ; the summer was coming on, and the Ger- 
mans, it was weW known, could not stand the heat of Italy. On 
the other hand, Otho had Pannonia, Moesia and the East, with 
their large armies ; he had Italy and the city with him, and the 

* The conqueror of the British queen Boadicea. 

G 5 
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name of the senate and the people, which was always of import- 
ance : he had plenty of money, and his men were inured to 
the climate. The line of the Po, as Placentia had proved, 
could be easily defended ; he would speedily be joined by the 
legions from lUyricum. All therefore conspired to recom- 
mend delay. The opinions of Celsus and Annius G alius co- 
incided with that of Suetonius. On the other hand, Otbo 
himself was inclined to a speedy decision, and his brother Ti- 
tianus, to whom he had given the chief command, and the 
prsstorian prefect, Licinius Proculus, men utterly devoid of 
experience, flattered his wishes. The generals ceased to op- 
pose. It was then asked, should the emperor himself appear 
in the field or not ? Suetonius and Celsus gave no opinion, 
and the others decided that he should retire to Brescia (-Brt- 
xellum)y and reserve himself for the empire. Nothing could be 
more pernicious than this course, for he took with him some 
of the best troops; and moreover, as the soldiers distrusted their 
generals, and had confidence in himself alone, it diminished 
the moral force of the army. 

Valens and Caecina, who by means of scouts and deserters 
knew all that was going on in the enemy's camp, now began 
to throw a bridge of boats over the Po, as if with the inten- 
tion of driving off the gladiators. While they were thus en- 
gaged, the Othonians advanced four miles from Bedriacum, 
and encamped, displaying so little skill in the selection of the 
site, that though it was spring-time, and there was a number of 
streams all about them, the soldiers actually suffered for want 
of water. Celsus and Paulinus were generals only in name, 
and their opinions had never been taken. The troops were 
then set in motion, to march for the confluence of the Po and 
the Adda, sixteen miles off, to the west of Cremona, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the generals, Titianus and Proculus, being 
confirmed by an express from Otho ordering matters to be 
brought to a decision at once. 

Caecina was viewing the progress of the bridge, when word 
came that the enemy was at hand. He hurried back to the 
camp, where he found that Valens had got the troops under 
arms. The horse issued forth, and charged the Othonians, 
but were driven back ; the legions, favoured by the denseness 
of the trees, which concealed them from viewj formed without 
disorder. The Othonians were advancing without any order; 
the baggage and the followers mingled with the soldiers, along a 
road with deep ditches on each side. A report being spread 
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that his own troops had revolted from Vitellius, the Othonians^ 
when they came in view, saluted the Viteliians as friends, 
but they were soon made to perceive their error. A severe 
•conflict ensued, but the Othonians were finally routed and 
driven to their camp, and the Viteliians took up their position 
for the night within a mile of it. The praetorians alone were 
unbroken in spirit: they asserted that they were betrayed, 
not conquered, and insisted on continuing the war. Morning 
however brought cooler thoughts, and a deputation was sent 
to sue for peace, which was readily granted, and the two ar* 
mies then united. 

When the news of the defeat at Bedriacum reached Brescia, 
the troops there, instead of being dejected, sought to inspirit 
their emperor to continue the war, and envoys from the 
Mcesian legions, who were now at Aquileia, assured him of 
their resolution to adhere to his cause. But Otho had al* 
ready formed his determination to end the contest for empire 
by a voluntary death. He addressed those about him in 
manly terms, declaring that he would not be the cause of 
ruin to such brave and worthy men. He insisted on their 
providing for their own safety, and having distributed money 
■among them and burnt all letters reflecting on Vitellius, he 
retired in the evening to his bed-chamber, and taking two 
<]aggers and trying their edge, he placed one under his pillow. 
He passed the night in tranquillity, and at daybreak he thrust 
the dagjger into his bosom. At the groan which he gave, his 
freedmen and friends came in, but they found him already 
dead. The funeral was hurried over, for so he had earnestly 
desired, lest his head should be cut off and insulted. Some of 
the soldiers slew themselves at the pyre, and their example 
was followed by many at Bedriacum, Placentia and other 
places*. 

* Verginius at this time ran the risk of his life for again refusing the 
empire. He had afterwards a narrow escape from the soldiers of Vitellius 
when at that emperor's own table : " Nee quemquam saepius quam Vergi- 
nium," says Tacitus (Hist. ii. 68), *' omnis seditio infestavit ; manebat admi- 
ratia viri et fama, sed oderant ut fastiditi." This excellent man however 
escaped all dangers, and died when consul for the third time, in the reign of 
Nerva, having reached his 83rd year. His funeral oration was pronounced 
by Tacitus. Pliny, whose guardian he had been, speaks of him (Ep. ii* 
I. yi. 10) in terms of the greatest respect and aflfection. 
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A. VitelUus, 

A.u. 822-823. A.D. 69-70. 

The news of the death of Otho reached Rome during the 
celebration of the Cereal games. The event, joined with ihit 
of Fiavius Sabinus, the city-prefect, having caused the sol- 
diers there to take the oath to Vitellius, being announced in 
the theatre, the spectators shouted for Viteilius, and then 
carried the images of Galba, adorned with laurel and flowers, 
round to the temples. The usual honours and titles were 
without hesitation decreed to Vitellius by the senate, and 
thanks were voted to the armies of Germany. 

Aulus Vitellius, who was thus suddenly raised to empire, 
was the son of L. Vitellius, who, as we have seen above, was 
one of the basest of flatterers in the times of Caius and Clau« 
dius. He himself had in early youth been an inmate of the 
Caprsean sty of Tiberius ; he gained the favour of Caius by 
his fondness for chariot-races, that of Claudius by his love of 
dice, and that of Nero by adroit flattery of his passion for the 
stage. He was distinguished above all men for his gluttony, 
so that Galba, when sending him to Lower Germany, gave as 
his reason for selecting him, that none are less to be feared, 
than those who think of nothing but eating. 

Vitellius was collecting reinforcements in Gaul when he 
heard of the victory at Bedriacum. He was met at Lyons 
(Luffdunurn) by his own generals and by those of the Otho- 
nians. Of these last, Suetonius and Proculus escaped by 
ascribing to treachery on their own part the accidents which 
had favoured the Vitellians. Titianus was excused on the 
ground of natural affection to his brother, and Celsus was 
even allowed to retain the consulate, to which he had been 
appointed. The most zealous of the Othonian centurions 
however were put to death, an act which tended greatly to 
alienate the Illyrian army. On the whole, however, Vitellius 
did not exhibit much of either avarice or cruelty ; but his 
gluttony exceeded all conception, and the wealth of the empire 
seemed inadequate to the supply of his table. At the same 
time all the north of Italy suffered from the licence of the 
soldiery, who, heedless of their officers, committed every species 
of excess. The spirit of the Othonians, too, was unbroken, 
and their language was haughty and menacing. The four- 
teenth legion, which was the most turbulent, was therefore 
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ordered to return to Britain, whence it had been recalled by 
Nero, and the praetorians were first separated and then dis* 
banded. At Ticinum, almost in the presence of Vitellius him- 
self, a tumult took place between the legionaries and the 
auxiliaries of his own army. It was appeased with difficulty, 
and in consequence of it the Batavian cohorts were sent 
home, — a measure productive of future calamity. 

Vitellius thence proceeded to Cremona, where he was present 
at a show of gladiators given by Caecina. He then feasted 
his eyes with a view of the battle-field at Bedriacum, where 
the slain lay still unburied. At Bologna he visited another 
show of gladiators given by Valens. He advanced by easy 
journeys toward Rome, exhausting the whole country on his 
way by requisitions for the numerous train that followed him. 
At length he came in view of Rome, at the head of an army 
of 60,000 men, attended by a still greater number of camp* 
followers. Senators and knights, and crowds of the most 
profligate of the populace poured forth to meet him. He was 
about to enter the city as a conqueror in the military habit; 
but at the suggestion of his friends he assumed the magisterial 
prcBtexta, The eagles of four legions were borne before him, 
ensigns and standards were around him, the troops — foot, 
horse and allies, — followed, all in their most splendid array. 
He thus ascended the Capitol, where he embraced his excel- 
lent mother and saluted her by the title of Augusta. 

It was remarked as a matter of ill omen, that Vitellius took 
the office of chief-pontiff on the 18th of July, a day rendered 
memorable in the annals of Rome by the disasters at the 
Cremera and the Allia. He affected a civil deportment, re- 
fusing the title of Augustus, attending the meetings of the 
senate as a simple member of their body, and accompanying 
his friends and soliciting votes for them in their canvass for 
the consulate. These popular arts, however, did not blind 
men to his vices. His gluttony passed all bounds of modera- 
tion ; he had three or four huge meals every day, for which 
he prepared himself by emetics, and the lowest cost of each 
was 400,000 sesterces. One banquet given him by his bro- 
ther is said to have comprised in its bill of fare 2000 of the 
choicest fishes and 7000 of the rarest birds. He was also 
immoderately given to the sports of the Circus theatre and 
amphitheatre ; and he alarmed men s minds by offering public 
sacrifices to the Manes of Nero, as if he proposed thiit prince 
for his example. Like his predecessors, he was governed 
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foj a freedman named Asiaticus, who in cruelty, rapacity, 
and every other vice fully equalled those of the courts of 
Claudius and Nero. The generals Csecina and Valens, of 
whom the former was more desirous of power, the latter 
of money, also acted as they pleased, and altogether Tacitus 
observes, ^* no one in that court attempted to distinguish 
himself by worth or application to business, the only road 
to power being to satiate the insatiable appetites of Vitellius 
by extravagant banquets and expense and debauchery of 
every kind." The historian adds, that in the few months 
that he reigned, Vitellius spent nine hundred millions of ses- 
terces. 

The soldiers meantime were held under little restraint ; but 
their strength was melting away^from their riotous living and 
from the insalubrity of the air and soil about Rome. The 
strength of the legions was also reduced by the formation of 
sixteen new praetorian and four Urban cohorts, into which 
any legionary who pleased might volunteer. 
. The luxurious enjoyments of Vitellius were soon disturbed 
by tidings that the legions of the East would not submit to 
have a head imposed on the empire by those of Germany. 
There were four legions in Syria under the command of 
Licinius Mucianus, the governor of that province ; T. Flavins 
Vespasianus at the head of three legions had been for the 
last three years carrying on the war against the rebellious 
Jews, which he had now nearly brought to a conclusion ; and 
Ti. Alexander, the prefect of Egypt, commanded two other 
legions. Vespasian had sent his son Titus to Rome, with his 
adhesion to Galba; but hearing on his way of the murder 
of that emperor, Titus had stopped, lest he might be made 
a hostage by either of the rival parties. The armies of the 
East had taken the oath of fidelity to Otho, without making 
any objection ; but when Vespasian would set them the ex- 
ample of taking it to Vitellius, they listened to him in pro- 
found silence. He then began to meditate on his own chances 
of empire ; both Mucianus and Alexander, he had abundant 
reason to believe, would aid him in attaining it; the third 
legion, which was now in Moesia, had been drawn thither 
from Syria, and he was certain of its attachment to himself, 
and it might be able to gain over the other legions of Illy- 
ricum. On the other hand, he reflected on the strength of 
the German legions, with which he was well acquainted, and 
their superiority over those of the East, and also on the risk 
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of his being assassiuated like Scribonianus in the time of 
Claudius. 

The legates and other officers tried to encourage him, and 
Mueianus both in private and .public urged every topic likely 
to prevail with him. His mind was also affected by sundry 
omens and prophecies which he recollected ; and he at length 
resolved to run the risk and win the empire, or perish in the 
attempt. To make the necessary preparations he repaired to 
CeBsarea, while Mueianus hastened to Antioch, — the capitals 
of their respective provinces. It was, however, at Alexandria, 
that he was first proclaimed emperor; where, on the 1st of 
July, Alexander made the legions take the oath of fidelity to 
Vespasian ; and two days later, as he was coming out of his 
chamber at Caesarea, some soldiers who were at hand saluted 
him emperor; the rest then shouted out Caesar, Augustus, and 
the other imperial titles, and he no longer refused them. Mu- 
eianus had meantime brought over the Syrian legions, chiefly 
by assuring them that it was the intention of Vitellius to replace 
them by those of Germany, and remove them to the snows and 
cold of the north. The neighbouring kings, Sohemus, An- 
tiochus and Agrippa joined in the league, and a meeting was 
held at Berytus to deliberate on the best mode of proceeding. 

It was there resolved that every effort should be made to 
obtain money and supplies of all kinds ; that embassies should 
be sent to the Parthiahs and Armenians, to engage them to 
remain at peace ; that Titus should carry on the war in 
Judaea ; and Vespasian himself secure Egypt ; while Mueianus 
should set out with a part of the army against Vitellius ; and 
that letters should be written to all the armies and legates ; and 
every means be employed to induce the disbanded praetorian 
cohorts to resume their arms in the cause of Vespasian. 

Accordingly Mueianus set forth at once with a body of 
light troops, a much larger force following at a slower pace. 
He ordered the fleet from the Pontus to meet him at Byzan- 
tium, not being yet determined whether he would march 
through Moesia or pass direct from Dyrrhachium to Brundi- 
sium or Tarentum. His course however was decided by the 
news of what had occurred in the army of Illyricum. For 
three legions from Moesia (one of which was the third) ha- 
ving reached Aquileia, on their march to join Otho, there 
learned the death of that prince. While they halted, officers 
arrived inviting them to submit to Vitellius, but they tore the 
banners which were sent to them bearing his name, and 
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seized and divided among them the public mone}'. The third 
then setting the example, they declared for Vespasian, and 
they wrote to the Pannonian army, inviting them to join 
them under the penalty of being treated as enemies. This 
army, consisting of two legions, which had fought at Be- 
driacum, eager to efface the disgrace of defeat, was easily 
induced, chiefly by means of Antonius Primus, the commander 
of one of the legions, to accept the invitation ; and the two 
armies being united, they easily prevailed on that of Dalmatia 
to join them. 

The revolt of the Mcesian legions was communicated to 
Yitellius by Aponius Saturninus, the governor of Mcesia. He 
affected to make light of it, but he sent to summon aid from 
Germany, Spain, and Britain. At length, when the extent of 
the defection became known, he ordered Caecina and Valens 
to make ready for war. As Valens was then unwell, Csecina 
took the sole command, and the German army marched from 
Rome, but no longer the same, a few weeks' abode there 
having sufRced to relax its discipline and destroy its enei^. 
The troops were directed to repair to Cremona and to Hostilia^ 
a village in the district of Verona ; Csecina himself proceeded 
to Ravenna, to confer with Luciiius Bassu.^, the commander 
of the fleet, and tlience to Padua, to watch the course of 
events. 

The Flavian generals meantime held a consultation as to 
the best mode of proceeding. Some were for merely secu- 
ring the Pannonian Alps and waiting for reinforcements, but 
Antonius Primus declared vehemently in favour of advancing 
into Italy at once, lest the Vitellians should have time to re- 
cover their discipline and be joined by troops from Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain. His opinion prevailed. Letters were 
written to Aponius, who had declared for the Flavian cause, 
urging him to come quickly with the Mcesian army. To se* 
cure the provinces from the attacks of the barbarians in the 
absence of the legions, the princes of the Sarraatian Jazyges, 
and Sido and Jtalicus, the kings of the Suevians, were taken 
into alliance. The army then descended into the plain of the 
Po, and the generals again debated what place should be 
fixed on for the seat of the war. Vespasian had sent orders 
for the army to halt at Aquileia and wait for Mucianus, as 
by his own occupation of Egypt, whence Italy was chiefly 
supplied with corn, he hoped that want of food and pay would 
oblige the Vitellians to submit without the hazard of a battle. 
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Mucianus also, fearing lest the glory of terminatiug the con« 
test should be snatched from himself, wrote several letters to 
the same effect. But the army had already determined on 
the attack of Verona, and had occupied Vicenza ( Vicetid) on 
its way to that town. 

CsBcina had taken a strong position near Hostilia, having a 
river in his rear and marshes on his flanks. Though his troops 
far outnumbered those of the Flavians, which as yet consisted 
of only two legions, and when joined within a few days by 
Aponius with another legion, were yet inferior, — he negotiated 
instead of fighting. The Flavians were soon after joined by 
two other legions, and they then prepared to assault Verona. 
But a sedition speedily broke out among them* They accused 
Aponius and Ampius Flavianus the legate of Pannonia, of 
treachery, and these officers had to fly for their lives, and the 
sole command remained with Antonius, who was suspected of 
having excited the mutiny with this very view. 

Lucilius Bassus now made an attempt to induce the fleet 
at Ravenna to declare for Vespasian ; but he was seized by 
his own men, and sent a prisoner to Hadria. Caecina, who 
had made a secret agreement with the Flavian party, at first 
succeeded in inducing his men to declare for Vespasian, but 
they soon however repented, seized him and put him in bonds, 
and marched back to join the legions that were at Cremona. 

Antonius, judging that Valens, who was an able officer 
and faithful to Vitellius, would soon arrive to take the com- 
mand, resolved to bring matters to a speedy decision. He 
therefore quitted Verona, and advancing toward Cremona, 
encamped at Bedriacum. While the legionaries were forti- 
fying the camp, he sent the auxiliary cohorts to plunder the 
lands of Cremona, and he himself, with a body of 4000 horse, 
advanced for eight miles along the road leading to that 
city. Toward noon the enemy was announced to be on his 
march. An officer named Arrius Varus dashed forward, and 
charged and drove back with some slight loss the Vitellian 
horse, who were in advance; but fresh troops coming to 
their aid, the Flavians were repulsed in their turn. Anto- 
nius however checked their flight and routed the Vitellians, 
who- were in pursuit, and threw them back on two of their 
legions, which bad advanced to the fourth mile-stone from 
Cremona, and Vipstanus Messala coming up with the Moesic 
auxiliaries, the Vitellian legions were driven back to the 
town. 
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In the eveniog the whole Flavian army came up on the 
ground where the engagement had taken place. Seeing the 
heaps of slain, they looked on the war as terminated, and they 
were proposing to themselves the storm and plunder of Cre- 
mona, from which probably neither the arguments nor the 
authority of Antonius would have withheld them, had not 
some horsemen, who had been sent forward to reconnoitre, 
reported that the troops from Hostilia had joined, and that 
the whole strength of the Yitellian army now lay at Cremona. 
This intelligence rendered them obedient to their general, and 
though night was closing in, Antonius placed them in order 
of battle on the road itself and the lands on each side of it. 

The Vitellians, who were now without any general officers, 
were so confident of their own strength, that they would not 
remain in the town, and they set forth with the intention 
of falling on and routing the Flavians, whom they supposed 
to be exhausted with cold and want of food. It was about 
nine o^clock when they suddenly fell in with them, drawn up 
as we have described. A desultory, irregular conflict was 
maintained through the night. The Vitellians had drawn 
their artillery all up on the road, whence it was doing great 
execution, especially a huge balista belonging to the fifteenth 
legion ; when two gallant soldiers of the Flavians, taking up 
the shields of the Vitellians, that they might not be known, 
rushed forwards, and though they lost their lives in the 
attempt, they succeeded in cutting the cords of the engines, 
and thus rendering them useless. At length the moon rose 
behind the Flavians, lengthening their shadows and giving 
them a clear view of the enemy, who now fought under a 
manifest disadvantage. When the sun appeared, the third (as 
was the usage in Syria) saluted that lord of day. A report 
ran through both armies, that it was the troops of Mucianus, 
who had just arrived, that they were thus greeting. Antonius, 
taking advantage of the effect of this report, made a steady 
charge on the loosely-formed Vitellians, who speedily broke 
and fied to Cremona, whither the victorious Flavians lost no 
time in following them. But when they approached the town, 
they saw a labour before them which they had not expected. 
In the beginning of the war, the German army, when it en- 
tered Italy, had fixed a strongly-fortified camp under the 
walls of Cremona, and its strength had been lately augmented 
very considerably. The Flavians saw that they must either 
attack and carry this camp, or return to Bedriacum, or adopt 
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the hazardoQS course of encamping in view of a numerous 
army. They chose the first course, perilous as it was ; the 
gates and ramparts were assailed : when their efforts slackened, 
one of their leaders (Antonius, as some said) pointed to Cre- 
mona as their reward, and their exertions were renewed. At 
length the tenth burst open one of the gates and rushed in ; 
the camp was speedily cariried, and the Yitelitans were 
slaughtered in vast numbers as they made their escape to the 
town. Their loss in this and the preceding actions is said to 
have exceeded 30,000 men, while that of the Flavians amounted 
only to 4500*. 

The city of Cremona was defended by lofty walls and 
towers and massive gates. Its population was numerous, and 
this being the time of one of its fairs, it was full of people 
from the rest of Italy. This last circumstance however 
acted as an incentive on the Flavians, who reckoned that the 
plunder would be by so much the greater. The assault was 
therefore commenced : at first the resistance was vigorous, 
but gradually it slackened, as the Yitellian officers began to 
reflect that if Cremona were taken by storm they had no fur- 
ther place of refuge, and tliat it was on them that the ven- 
geance of the victors would fall. They therefore set Caecina 
at liberty and prayed him to be their mediator ; they threw 
aside the standards of Yitellius, and displayed tokens of sup- 
plication from the walls. Antonius then ordered his men to 
cease, and the Yitellians marched out with the honours of 
war. The Flavians at first insulted them, but when they 
marked their humble demeanour and called to mind that 
these were the men who had used their victory at Bedriacum 
with such moderation, they felt compassion. But when Cae- 
cina appeared with the consular ensigns, they could not con- 
trol their indignation, and Antonius had difficulty to save 
hi no. 

Antonius either could not or would not save the town; 
40,000 soldiers and a still greater number of camp-followers, 
the more terrible of the two on such an occasion, rushed in. 
The usual series of atrocities, murder, rape, robbery, torture, 
enacted in towns taken by storm, ensued. The town was 
fired in various parts ; it burned for four days ; at the end of 
which time a solitary temple without the gates alone remained 
to testify the former existence of Cremona. 

* Josephus, Jewish War, iv. 11. Hegesippus, iv. 30. 
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Vitellius meantime was thinking only of his sensual enjoy- 
ments*. Valens, with a train of women and eunuchs, was 
moving leisurely onwards, when he heard of the treachery of 
Caecina and Lucilius Bassus. Instead of hastening by forced 
marches to Cremona or making some daring effort, he still 
loitered, and thought only of seducing the wives and daughters 
of his hosts. He fell back into Umbria, and thence into 
Etruria, where, hearing of the loss of the battle at Cremona^ 
he seized some shipping and made sail for Narbonese Gaul, 
with the intention of exciting the Gauls and Germans to 
arms. But his project failed; and' being driven by a storm 
to some islets near Marseilles, he was there taken by the ships 
sent by the Flavians in pursuit of him. 

The whole of Italy north and east of the Apennines was now 
in the hands of the Flavians. As the winter was approaching 
and the Po was beginning to overflow, Antonius resolved to 
make no further delay, and leaving the sick and wounded and 
a part of the legionaries at Verona, he advanced with the re- 
mainder along the i^milian road to Fano {Fanum ForturuB) 
on the coast. Vitellius had sent fourteen praetorian cohorts and 
all his cavalry to defend the passage of the Apennines, com- 
mitting the defence of the city to his brother L. Vitellius and 
the remaining preetorian cohorts. He occupied himself with 
remitting tributes, granting immunities^, appointing consuls for 
a series of years, and such like useless or pernicious acts, never 
intermitting the pleasures of the table till he learned that the 
army insisted on his presence with it. He then set out with a 
great number of the senators and joined it at Mevania {MarO" 
zia) in Umbria ; but the total ignorance of war which he dis- 
played and his continual drunkenness proved how unqualified 
he was for empire. Instead of crossing the Apennines and 
attacking the enemy, who was suffering from the weather and 
from want of supplies in an exhausted country, he frittered 
away the strength of his army and exposed it to be cut up in 
detail. Tidings of the revolt of the fleet at Misenum gave him 
a pretext for returning to Rome ; he there learned further that 
the people of Puteoli and other towns had joined in the revolt, 
and the officer, whom he sent to recall the soldiers to their 
duty, declared for Vespasian and occupied Tarracina. 

* ** Umbraculis hortorum abditus, (ut ignava animatia, qaibus si cibum 
suggeras, jacent torpentquc,) pnEterlta, instantia, futura pari oblivione di- 
miserat." Tacitus. 
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The disgraceful departure of Vitellius emboldened the 
peoples of the Sabellian race to manifest their inclination to 
the Flavian cause. Antonius also, though the weather was 
foul and the snow deep, crossed the Apennines, which he 
never perhaps could have achieved had Vitellius been other 
than he was, and advanced along the Flaminian road. On 
the way he was met by Petillius Cerialis, an able otRcer and a 
connexion of Vespasian's, who had escaped from confinement 
in the garb of a peasant. Cerialis was forthwith associated in 
the command of the army, which encamped at Carsulae 
(^S. Germini), within ten miles of the Vitellians, who were at 
Namia. Here the Flavians were joined by the troops from 
Verona. Desertion soon spread among the Vitellians, and 
when the head of Valens, who had been put to death at Ur* 
bino, was brought and shown to them, they gave up all hopes, 
and consented to declare for Vespasian. Frequent messc^es 
were at this time sent by the Flavian generals to Vitellius^ 
offering him a large income and a retreat in Campania, if he 
would give over the contest. Mucianus wrote to the same 
effect ; and Vitellius was beginning to speak of the number of 
slaves he should require and the place he should select : for, 
as Tacitus says, '^such a torpor had seized his mind, that if 
others had not remembered that he was an emperor, he 
would have forgotten it himself." 

The prefect of the city at this time was Flavius Sabinus, 
the elder brother of Vespasian ; for a generous or prudent 
policy of sparing the relatives of each other, of which Otho 
had set the example, prevailed among the rival candidates 
for empire. Vespasian's younger son, Domitianus, was also 
at Rome and in safety. Sabinus was strongly urged, by the 
principal persona in the city, lo put himself at the head of the 
Urban cohorts and the watchmen, with their own slaves, and 
seize the city for his brother; but he was a man of mild tem- 
per and averse from civil bloodshed ; he therefore preferred 
the way of negotiation : he had several private meetings with 
Vitellius, and they finally came to an arrangement in the tem- 
ple of Apollo, it was said, in the presence of two witnesses. 
Vitellius* friends, when they heard of it, did all in their power 
to make him break the agreement, but to no purpose. On 
the 18th of December, when news came of the defection of the 
troops at Narnia, he came down from the palace clad* in 
black, having his young son in a litter with him, and ad- 
dressed the people and soldiery in the Forum, telling them 
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tbat he retired for the sake of peace and the republic ; and 
commending to them his family. He then, in token of his 
resignation, handed his dagger to the consuK who declined to 
receive it. He moved toward the temple of Concord, to depo- 
sit his ensigns there^ and then retire to the adjoining house 
of his brother ; but the people and the German soldiers op- 
posed his passage, and forced him to return to the palace. 

The principal persons of both orders, hearing that Vitellius 
had abdicated, had repaired to the house of Sabinus, where 
the Urban cohorts and the watchmen were also assembled* 
When they heard of the conduct of the populace and the Ger- 
man cohorts, feeling that they had gone too far to recede, they 
resolved to have recourse to arms. A skirmish speedily took 
place with some of the Vitellians, in which they were worsted, 
and Sabinus then retired to the Capitol, with his soldiers and 
some of the knights and senators. During the night, as the 
guard of the Vitellians was slack, he caused his children and 
hii^ nephew to be brought thither, and at the same time he sent 
to apprise the Flavian generals of his situation. 

As soon as it was light Sabinus sent a centurion to remon- 
strate with Vitellius on his breach of faith. Vitellius at- 
tempted to excuse himself, by declaring his want of power to 
restrain his soldiers. The centurion was obliged to retire by 
the rear of the house to elude them, and he had hardly re- 
turned to the Capitol when they advanced to the assault. 
They assailed the portico of the temple with flaming brands ; 
Sabinus caused the statues to be all pulled down and piled 
up behind the doors to serve as a barrier. They then made 
their attacks at all the approaches, especially that by the 
Asylum. The edifice at length burst into flames, whether 
fired by the besieged or the besiegers was uncertain, and thus 
was the temple of the tutelar deities of Rome destroyed for 
the second time, in the midst of civil commotions. Un- 
daunted by the flames, the Vitellians rushed in : few of the 
defenders made resistance, most sought to escape in various 
ways, and generally with success. Domitian was concealed 
by the keeper of the temple, and next day he got away, dis- 
guised as one of the ministers of isis. Sabinus and the con- 
sul Atticus were seized and dragged into the presence of 
Vitellius. In vain the powerless emperor wished to save the 
former : he was murdered before his eyes. Atticus escaped 
by declaring that it was he himself that had fired the temple. 

The Flavians were keeping the Saturnalia, at Otriculumi 
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nrhen tbey heard of the late events at Rome. Cerialis ad* 
vanced immediately, with a body of a thousand horse, in 
order to enter the city by the Salarian road, while Antonius 
led the remainder of the army along the Flaminian. The 
night was far gone, when, at Saxa-rubra, the latter was in* 
formed of the burning of the Capitol and the death of Sabi- 
nus. Cerialis, when he approached the city, was repulsed 
and driven back to Fidenae ; and the populace, elated at this 
success of their party, took up arms for Vitellius and demand- 
ed to be led to battle. He thanked them for their zeal, but 
he preferred negotiation to arms. He sent deputies to both 
Cerialis and Antonius, and the Vestal Virgins were the bear- 
ers of a letter to the latter. The holy maidens were treated 
with all due respect, but the answer returned to Vitellius was, 
that the murder of Sabinus and the burning of the Capitol 
had put an end to all hopes of peace. 

Antonius having made a fruitless effort to induce the 
troops to halt for one day at the Mulvian bridge, they ad- 
vanced to the assault in three bodies along the Tiber and the 
Salarian and Flaminian roads. The Vitellians opposed them 
vigorously at all points; success was various, but fortune 
mostly favoured the Flavians. The people looked on, as if 
it had been the sports of the amphitheatre, cheering the vic- 
tors, and requiring those who sought refuge any where to be 
dragged out and slain. They also plundered the dead. In 
some parts of the city there were the flashing of arms and 
the sounds of combat ; while in others^ the usual course of 
debauchery was going on, and the baths and the taverns were 
filled with their daily visitors. It was at the praetorian camp 
that the battle raged the loudest. Pride urged the olcTprsetorians 
to recover their camp ; their successors were determined to 
die rather than yield it up. Every kind of engine was em- 
ployed against it ; at length an entrance was forced, and all 
its defenders were slain. 

When the city was taken, Vitellius had himself conveyed 
in a sedan to the house of his wife, on the Aventine, intend- 
ing to steal away during the night, to Tarracina, which his 
brother had recovered. But he changed his mind, and returned 
to the palace. He found it deserted ; and as he roamed its 
empty halls, his spirit failed, and he concealed himself in the 
porter's lodge, hiding under the bed and bedclothes. Here he 
was found and dragged out by a Flavian tribune. His hands 
were tied behind his back, a rope was put about his neck, his 
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robe was torn, a sword was set under his chin to make him 
hold up his head ; some reviled him, others pelted him with 
mud and dirt. He was thus led along the Sacred Way, and 
at the Gemonian stairs he was hacked to death, and his body 
was then dragged away and flung into the Tiber. 
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The death of Vitellius terminated the civil war, but it did 
not yet restore tranquillity to the empire. Rome presented 
the appearance of a. conquered city. Tiie victorious Flavians 
pursued and slaughtered the Vitellians in all quarters ; houses 
were broken open > and robbed, and their owners, if they re* 
sisted, were murdered. Complaint and lamentation were heard 
on all sides. The generals were unable to restrain their men, 
and the evil was left to exhaust itself. The troops were soon 
however led as far as Bovillae and Aricia, to oppose L. Vitel- 
lius, who was reported to be on his march against the city^ 
but he and his cohorts surrendered at discretion, and he was 
led to Rome and put to death. The same was the fate of a 
few more of the friends of Vitellius, among whom may be 
mentioned his freedman Asiaticus. Some persons were pro- 
secuted and punished for their acts in the time of Nero, 
among whom it is gratifying to mention the philosopher Egna- 
tius Celer, the friend and prosecutor of Soranusf . 

The senate decreed all the usual imperial honours to Ves* 

* Authorities: Suetonius and Dion. f Above, p. 106. 
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pasian, the consulship for the ensuing year to him, to his 
eldest son the prsetorship, and the consular authority to Do- 
mitian. The consular ensigns were decreed to Antonlus 
Primus, the preetorian to Cornelius Fuscus and Arrius Varus, 
and the triumphal to Mucianus, for his success against the 
Sarmatians. The supreme power lay nominally with Do- 
mitian, but its reality was in the hands of Antonius, from 
whom however it passed to Mucianus, who speedily arrived. 
Mucianus acted in all things as if he were a partner of the 
empire; Domitian also exercised such imperial power, thai 
his fkther, it is said, wrote to him one time, saying, '< I thank 
you, son, for allowing me to reign, and for not having deposed 
me." 

Vespasian did not arrive at Rome till toward the end of the 
year. As the Roman arms were at this time occupied by two 
distinct enemies in different parts of the world, the Germans 
and the Jews, and both wars were concluded in this year, we 
will here briefly notice them. 

The origin of the German war was as follows : The Bata- 
vians, a tribe of the Cattans, being expelled from their ori- 
ginal seats, had settled in the north-eastern extremity of 
Gaul, and in the island formed by the branches of the Rhine* 
They were in alliance with the Romans, on the usual terms, 
and therefore supplied them with troops ; their cavalry, from 
its activity and the skill and boldness with which it was known 
to cross the deepest and most rapid rivers, was always greatly 
prized in the Roman service ; and the Batavian cohorts had 
very much distinguished themselves both in Britain and at 
Bedriacum. Two brothers, named Julius Paulus and Claudius 
Civilis, had held of late the chief command of the Batavian 
troops. The former was put to death by Fonteius Capito, 
on a false charge of disaffection in the time of Nero, and the 
latter was sent in chains to Rome. He was acquitted by 
Galba, but he ran fresh danger from Vitellius, as the army 
was clamorous for his execution. He however escaped, and 
returned to his own country, where, under the pretence of 
acting for Vespasian, he prepared to cast off the Roman yoke. 
He first induced the Batavians to refuse the levy ordered by 
Vitellius, and then proposed to the Canninifates, a neighbour- 
ing people, to join the league ; he also sent to solicit the 
Batavian cohorts, that had been sent back from Bedriacum 
and were now at Mentz (M(igoniiacum), The Canninifates 
choosing one of their nobles, named Brinno, for their leader, 

H 
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aftd haTiag assoeiatetl with them the ffaiis^rhenie Friai8DS| 
attacked and took the winter-camp of two cohorts on the sei^ 
coast. Civilis at first pretended great zeal for the Romans^ 
but when he found that hia designs were seen through^ he 
joined Brio no openlj^ and their united forces, aided by the 
treachery of a Tongrian cohort and of the BataTiao xoweis 
in the ships, succeeded in defeating a body of Roman troops» 
and eaptuiPing their fleet of four-and-twenty yessels* Hordeo- 
mus ordered Lupercus, one of his legates, ta march against 
the rebds with two legions, Ubian and Trevirian auxiliaries' 
and some Batarian cavalry. Lupercns therefore crogsed ike 
river ; CivUb gave him battle ; is the midst of the engage- 
ment the Batavian horse went over to their countrymen ; the 
auxiliaries fled in ef»ifu8ion, and the legionaries were oUiged 
to take refuge in the Old-camp* 

Meantime a messenger from Civilis had overtaken the Ba^* 
tavian cohorts that were on their march for Italy. They 
immediately began, as a pretext for defection, to demand a 
donative, double pay, and other advantages promised by Vi- 
teUius ; and Hordeonius having tried in vain to satisfy Uienti, 
they set out to join Civilis. Hordeonius then resolving to have 
recourse to force, sent (Mrders to Herennius Gallus, who com- 
manded at Bonn {Botma) to stop them in front while he 
himself should press on their rear. He soon however changed 
his mind, and sent word to- Herennius to let them. pass. But 
the latter yielded to the instances of his men, and led out his 
forces of 3000 legicHiaries, some Belgian cohorts, and a train 
of camp-followers, against the Batavians. The latter, inferior 
in number but superior in discipline, drove them baek with 
great slaughter to their camp, and then, continuing their route 
without further molestation, joined Civilis^ 

The arrival of these veteran cohorts inspired Civilis with 
confidence ; biit still aware of the power of Rome, he made 
all his men take the oath of fiddity to Vespa^an. He sent 
to invite the two legions in the Old-camp to do the same, but 
meeting with a scornful refusal, he resolved to attack them 
without further delay. He had now been joined by sonie 
of the Germans, and his army was numerous. On the other 
hand the Romans did not exceed 5000 men, and they had 
to defend a camp made for two legions. A general assault 
was at first tried, and when it did not succeed, Civilis, aware 
that the supply of provisions in the camp was very shorty 
resolved to trust to the surer course of blockade.' Bat vast 
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mimben of Oennaiis having bow flocked to him, to gratify 
tibeir ardour he tried another assault, It, however, also failed, 
and he then resumed the blockade. MeaDtime he ceased not 
to urge by letters the people of Gaul to insurrectioD, and dis- 
affection in consequence prevailed extensively throughout that 
oountry. 

Hordeonios, unable to control the tnutinous spirit of his 
troops, gave the oommand of the force which he sent to raise 
the siege of the Old-camp to the legate IHllius Vocula. This 
officer advanced as far as Gelduba, and there encamped. 
Meantime tidings of the battle of Cremona arrived, and on 
ike receipt of letters from Antonius Primus, with an edict of 
Caecina as ccmsul, Hordeonius made his men take the oath to 
Vespasian. An envoy was then sent to Civilis, to inform him 
Uiat he bad now no furdier pretext for war, and to require 
him to lay down his arms» He however refused, and he sent 
off the veteran cohorts with the Germans to attack the forces 
at Gelduba^ while he himself remained to keep up the blockade 
of the Old-camp. These troops came so suddenly on Vocula 
that he had not time to draw out his men, and the cowardice 
or defection of some Nervian cohorts aiding the enemy, they 
were on the very point of obtaining a complete victory, when 
some Grascon cohorts came suddenly up and fell on their rear. 
The Batavians taking them for the entire Roman army, lost 
courage, and being now assailed in front and rear, were put 
to flight with loss. Vocula then marched to the relief of the 
Old-camp. Civilis gave him battle in front of it, but a sally^ 
of the besieged, and a fall of Civilis himself from his horse^ 
and a report that he was slain or wounded, damped the spirit 
of his men, and Vocula forced his way into the camp, which 
he secured with additional works. A convoy, which he sent 
to fetch corn from Novesium, being attacked on its return by 
Civilis, and forced to take refuge in the camp at Gelduba, he 
drew a good part of the troops out of the Old-camp, and went 
with them to their relief. Civilis then renewed the siege of 
the Old-camp; and when Vocula went on to Novesium, the 
Batavian general captured Gelduba, and then came off victo- 
rious in a cavalry-action near Novesium. Mutiny now pre- 
vailed to a great extent in the Roman army. Hordeonius was 
murdered by his own men, and Vocula had to make his escape 
disguised as a slave. 

The success of Civilis, and the intelligence of the taking of 
Rome, and the death of Vitellius, excited the Gauls to think 

h2 
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of asserting their indepeDdence. Classicus, the commander of 
the Trevirian cavalry, opened a correspondence with Civilv* 
Julius Tutor, the prefect of the bank of the Rhine, and Juliua 
Sabinus^ a leading man among the Lingonians, joined with 
Classicus, and measures were taken to ensure the cooperation 
of their countrymen. Vocula had information of their planst 
but he felt himself too weak to oppose them, and he affected 
to give credit to their protestations of fidelity. When, how- 
ever, he marched to the relief of the Old-camp, Classicus and 
Tutor, having arranged matters with Civilis, formed their 
camp apart from that of the legions. Vocula, having vainly 
essayed to reduce them to obedience, led, as we have seen, 
his army back to Novesium. The Gauls encamped two miles 
off, and (strange and novel event I) Classicus and Tutor suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Roman soldiers to declare against their 
own country, and abandon their general. Vocula was mur- 
dered by a deserter from the first legion, his legates were con- 
fined ; Classicus entered the camp with imperial ensigns, and 
the soldiers took the oath to the empire of the Gauls. The 
troops in the Old-camp, worn out with famine, now surren- 
dered ; all the winter-quarters near the Rhine, except those at 
Mentz and Windisch ( Vindonissa) were burnt; Cologne and 
other towns submitted to the conquerors ; the Gallic nations, 
however, with the exception of the Trevirians and Lingonians^ 
and a few others, remained faithful to Rome. Sabinus, causing 
himself to be proclaimed Caisar, invaded the territory of the 
Sequanians, but his disorderly levies were totally routed, and 
he himself flying to one of his country-seats, burned it over 
his head, that it might be believed that he had perished, while 
he reserved himself for better times*. 

Such was the state of affairs when Cerialis came from Rome 
to conduct the German war. He fixed his head quarters at 
Mentz, and the success of his first operations checked the 
progress of the rebellion. He thence advanced to Treves, 
where Civilis and Classicus, having in vain solicited him to 
assume the empire of the Gauls, resolved to give him battle. 
Early in the morning a sudden attack was made on the Ro- 

* His place of refuge was a subterraneous cavern, where he remained 
concealed for nine years. His wife (who bore him two children in the ca- 
vern) and two of his freedmen alone knew of his retreat. He was at length 
discovered, and led to Rome, where Vespasian, with a harshness unusual to 
him, caused both him and his wife to be executed. Dion, Izvi. 16. Plut. 
Amat. p. 1372. 
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man jcamp by a combined army of Gauls, Germans and Ba« 
tavians. Cerialis, who -had lain out of the camp, hastened to 
it, unarmed as he was, and found his men giving way on all 
sides. By great personal exertions he restored the battle, 
and the enemy was at length forced to retire. Civilis then 
having received fresh troops from Germany, took his position 
at the Old-camp. Cerialis, who had also been reinforced by 
two legions, followed him thither. Civilis gave him battle ; the 
contest was long doubtful ; at length the treachery of a Bata- 
▼ian, who deserted and conducted a body of Roman- horse into 
the rear of Civilis* army decided the fortune of the day. Ci* 
vilis then retired with Classicus, Tutor, and some of the prin* 
cipal men of the Trevirians into the Batavian island, whither 
Cerialis, for want of shipping, could not pursue them ; and 
issuing thence again, they attacked the Romans in various 
places, who in turn passed over to the island and ravaged it. 
The approach of winter, during which the toil of carrying on 
a war amidst bogs and marshes would be intolerable, disposed 
Cerialis to seek an accommodation, to which Civilis, who saw 
that his countrymen were weary of war, was equally well in* 
dined. The two leaders had an interview to arrange the 
terms. Civilis received a pardon ; the confederates were re* 
leased from all demands of tribute, and only required to sup- 
ply troops as heretofore. 

While such was the state of affairs in the west, Titus had 
brought the Jewish war to a fortunate conclusion. 

The Jews, as we liave seen, had been for some years under 
the government of a Roman president. Those selected for 
that ofBce, such as Felix and Festus, had been usually tyran* 
nic and avaricious men, and they oppressed the people beyond 
measure. On the other hand, the Jews, in reliance on the 
words of their prophets, looked every day for the appearance 
of their conquering Messiah, who was not merely to deliver 
them from bondage, but to make them lords and rulers, over 
all nations. They also believed that they were forbidden by 
their law to submit to the rule of a stranger. From all these 
causes insurrections were frequent in Judaea, and they were 
punished with great severity in the usual Roman manner. 
Bands of robbers swarmed in the country, among whom were 
particularly remarkable those called Sicarians, from the dag- 
ger (sica) which they carried concealed in their garments, 
and with which they used secretly to stab their enemies even 
in the open day, in the streets, and chiefly at the time of the 
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great festivals. In some points they seem to have resemUed 
the Assassins of a far later period. False prophets were also 
continually appearing and leading the people into destmctioa. 

In the eleventh year of Nero (63) Gessius Florus was ap- 
pointed procurator of Judaaa. The tyranny which he exer- 
cised passed ail enda ranee, and in the second ^year of his gi>- 
vernment (64) the whole Jewish nation took up arms against 
the dominion of Home. The Roman garrison of Jerusalemi 
was massacred ; on the other hand great numben of Jews 
were slaughtered at Caesarea and Alexandria, and they is their 
turn destroyed Samaria, Askalony and several other town& 
Cestius Gallas, the governor of Syria, seeing that matters had 
assumed so serious a form, entered the country at the head of 
a large army, and advanced as far as Jerusakm ; but being 
foiled in the first attempts which he made on that city, instead 
of persevering, when, according to the most coanpetent author- 
ity, he eonld haTC taken the city and |M*eirented ail the AiUne 
oalamities, be drew off his army and retired with disgrace. 
The Jews forthwith began to pcepare for the war, which thej 
now saw to be inevitable. They appointed military govcrnon 
for dl the provinces, among whom was Josephos, the historian 
of the war, to whom was given the province of Galilee. 

When Neno was informed by Cestins of the state of affian 
in Judaea, he saw the necessity of committing the conduct of 
the war to a man of military talent and experience. The per- 
son on whom he fixed was Vespanan, who had already distm- 
guished himself both in Germany and Britain. Vespasian set 
forth without delay, proceeding overland to Syria, while lie 
sent bis son Titus to Egypt, to lead to him two legions froon 
that province. At Antioch he received from Muctanus, then 
president of Syria, one legion ; and when joiiied by his too, he 
found himself at the head of an army of about 60,000 men, in* 
eluding the auxiliary dxKips of the different Asiatic princes 
and states. 

The Roman army rendezvoosed at Ptolemais(^cre), whence 
it advanced into Galilee (65)^ The city of Gadara was taken 
at the first assault ; and Vespasian then laid «ege to Jotopata, 
the strongest place in the province, a)lid of which Josephm 
himself conducted the defence. The Jews, favoured by the 
natural strength of the place, made a most gallant resistance ; 
but on the forty-seventh day of the siege a traitor revealed 
to Vespasian the secret of the actaal weakness of the garrison, 
and showed how the town might be surprised. The city ac- 
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oordingly fell, and an indiseriiBiiiate aiMsacre was made of all 
tlw male iDhainitaiits. Josephus became a prisoner to the Ro* 
man general, hj wIkmu he was treated with much comidera^ 
tion ; and he ikus had the excellent opportuaity, of which he 
availed himself, for relating the events of the war. 

Few other places in Galilee offered resistance : the towns 
on the coast were ail in the hands of the Romans ; Vespasian 
had advanced southwards and placed garrisons in Jericho, 
and other towns round Jerusalem, and he was preparing to lay 
aiege to that -dty when he received intelligence of the death 
of Nero (68). He then put aside ail thoughts of the siege 
for the present, waiting to see what courae events would take 
in Itaiy, and retired to CsBsarea for the winter. In the spring 
(69) he had feawned operations against the Jews, when news 
came of the batde of Bedrtacnm, and the elevation of Vitelliua 
to the emptie. We have dkeady reiated what Uieoce resulted, 
and the consequent sospensioo of the Jewish war. 

Vespasian was ai Alexandria when he heard of the death of 
ViteUitts, and of hiaueif being declared emperor by the senate. 
He resolved now to prosecute the Jewish war, and Titus ha- 
ving Idl Egypt and proceeded to Csauirea early in the spring 
(70), and being there joined by the remainder of the army 
destined for the siege of J^ruaaiem, advanced against the de<- 
TOted city at the head of sn army composed of four legions^ ' 
widi their doe number of cohorts and auxiliaries. As the fes* 
tival of the Pasaover occurred about this time, the city was 
thronged with an immense number of people from all parts 
of Judaea, and the Jewish nation was thus, as it were, enve« 
loped in the net of destmctioo. 

Of no siege m ancient times have the events been trans- 
mitted with the same degree of minuteness as of 4hat of Jenisa- 
ksn ; for Josephtis, the historian of them, was a Jew of noble 
birth, and he was present in the Roman camp, and on a foot- 
ing of friendship with Titus. Versed in both the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, and acquainted personally with the prin- 
cipal persons on both sides, he had the opportunity of learning 
the exact truth of ev^y event, and his veracity has never 
been called in question. As the destruction of Jerusalem was 
accurately fmretold by the divine Author of our religion, -the 
narrative of the siege possesses additional importance in the 
eyes of all Christians. The proper place, however, for the 
detailed narration of it is the Hist<Nry of the Jews : in the limits 
to which the present work is necessarily restri(^;ed, we feel it 
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impossible to give such an account as would content the rea* 
sonable curiosity of the reader, and shall therefore only aim at 
a general view of this ruin of the Jewish nation. 

The great body of the people of Jerusalem were anxious to 
submit to the Romans, and Titus, on his part, would most will* 
ingly have granted them favourable terms. But all the rob- 
bers and Sicarians had repaired to the city, and under the 
name of Zealots, they seized on the whole power. They were 
divided into three hostile parties, having but one principle in 
common, namely to oppose the Romans, and to oppress and 
murder the unhappy people. In their madness they early 
destroyed the greater part of the magazines of com, and fa* 
mine soon began to spread its ravages. The sufferings of the 
people were beyond description ; if they remained in the city, 
they perished of hunger ; if they were caught attempting to 
escape from it, they were barbarously massacred by the Zealots; 
if they succeeded in making their escape, they were murdered 
by the Syrians and Arabians in the Roman army for the sake 
of the gold which it was discovered they used to swallow. 

The siege lasted for nearly seven months. The Romans 
had to carry each of the three walls, and all the quarters of 
the city successively. Titus was anxious to save the magni* 
ficent temple of the God of Israel, but one of the Roman sol* 
diers set fire to it, and the stately edifice became a prey to the 
flames. The Upper City, as it was named, was still defended^ 
but the Romans finally carried it, and the whole city, with the 
exception of three of the towers^ left to show its former 
strength, was demolished. Josephus computes the number of 
those who perished in the siege and capture of the city at 
1,100,000, and those who were made prisoners during the war 
at 97)000 persons. Of these, those under seventeen years of 
age were sold for slaves ; of the rest, some were sent to the 
provinces to fight with each other, or with wild beasts, for the 
amusement of the people in the theatres ; the greater part 
were condemned to work in the quarries of Egypt. 

On the occasion of the conquest of Jerusalem Titus was in 
the ancient manner saluted Imperator by his soldiers, and when 
he was about to depart from the province, they insisted that he 
should either remain or take them with him. This, combined 
with the circumstance of his wearing a diadem (though accord- 
ing to the established usage), some time after, when consecrating 
the holy calf Apis at Memphis in Egypt, gave occasion to a 
suspicion that he meditated to revolt from his father and esta^ 
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btish a kingdom for himself in the East. He therefore lost 
xu> time in repairing to Italy, whither Vespasian had proceeded 
long before. When he arrived unexpectedly at Rome, he ad« 
dressed his father in these words, *' I am come, father, I am 
come," to show the absurdity of the reports respecting him. 
Vespasian, however, knew his noble son too well to have had 
any suspicion of him. He celebrated with him a joint tri- 
umph for the conquest of Judaea ; he made him his colleague 
In the censorship, the tribunate, and seven consulates, and 
gave him the command of the praetorian cohorts. He trans- 
rerred to him most of the business of the state, authorising 
him to write letters and issue edicts in his name. He in ef- 
fect made him bis colleague in the empire, and he never had 
occasion for one moment to regret his confidence. 

Titus Flavins Vespasianus, the present ruler of the Roman 
world, was somewhat past his sixtieth year when called to the 
empire. He was born near Reate, in the Sabine country, of 
a family which was merely respectable. He commenced his 
public life as a tribune in the army in Thrace ; he rose to the 
rank of praetor, and he served as a legate in Germany and 
Britain, in which last country he distinguished himself greatly 
as a general, and was honoured with the triumphal ensigns, 
and he afterwards obtained the government of Africa. Fi* 
nally, as we have seen, he was selected for the conduct of the 
Jewish war. In all the offices which he held Vespasian had 
behaved with justice, honour, and humanity, and there was 
perhaps no man at the time better calculated for the important 
post of head of the Roman empire. 

The first cares of Vespasian were directed to the restoration 
of discipline in the army, and of order in the finances. He 
discharged a great part of the Vitellian soldiers, and he treated 
his own with strictness, not giving them even their just rewards 
for some time, to make them sensible of his authority. In 
consequence of the wasteful extravagance of Nero, and the 
late civil wars, the revenues of the state were in such a condi- 
tion, that Vespasian declared, on his accession, that no less a 
sum than 40,000,000,000 sesterces were absolutely requisite to 
carry on the government. He therefore re-established all the 
taxes that Galba had remitted, and imposed new ones; he in- 
creased, and in some cases doubled the tributes of the pro- 
vinces ; he even engaged in various branches of traffic, buy- 
ing low and selling high. He was accused of selling places 
and pardons, and of making procurators of those known to be 

h5 ^ 
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most rapftcionsy that he might condemn them when they ireK 
grown rich, *^ using them," as it was said, ^ as sponges, wettiqg 
Uiem when dry, and squeezing them out when wet." 

Granting, however, that Vespasian was rapacious of Hioiiey, 
it was not to hoard it or to squander it on pleasures. He waa 
liberal both to the public and to all orders of the people. He 
rebuilt tlie Capitol, and he collected copies of the bras^ tablets 
{three thousand in number) of the senatus-consults and pie- 
biscits, which had been melted in the conflagration. He buUt 
a temple with a Forum to Peace, and one to the emperor Clau- 
dius, and commenced an amphitheatre which had been designed 
by Augustus. He gave large sums to various cities which had 
suffered from fires or earthquakes. He settled annual pensioiia 
on those men of consular rank who were in narrow circumstances. 
He was liberal to poets, rhetoricians and artists of all kinds. 

Early in his reign Vespasian made a diligent examination 
of the senatorian and equestrian orders. He expelled the 
more unworthy members of both, and supplied their places 
with the most respectable of the Italians and the provincials. 
He seems in this to have been actuated by his military no- 
tions of the unity and identity which should pervade the em- 
pire, for the superiority of the Roman citizens was thus taken 
away, the path to all honours now lying equally open to the 
provincials. It was probably the same principle that caused 
him to deprive Lycia, Cilicia, Thrace, Rhodes, Samos, and 
other places of the independence which they had hitherto en- 
joyed, and reduced them to the form of provinces. 

The emperor was never ashamed of the humbleness of his 
origin, and he laughed at those who attempted to deduce the 
Flavian family from one of the companions of Hercules. He 
retained no enmities ; he procured a very high match for the 
daughter of Vitellius, and gave her a dowry and outfit. When 
warned to beware of Metius Poniposianus, who was said to 
have an imperial nativity, he made him consul. Even during 
the civil war he omitted the practice of searching those who 
came to salute the emperor. The doors of the palace stood 
always open, and there was no guard at them.- He constantly 
had the senators and other persons of respectability to dine 
with him, and he dined with them in return. In his mode of 
living he was simple and temperate. 

Vespasian banished the philosophers and the astrologers 
from Rome. These last were extremely mischievous, med- 
dling in all affairs of state, and they had been objects of sus- 
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picion ever since the time of Augustufi* In h» proceedings 
against the philosophers he was actuated by Mucianus, who 
represented to him that the Stoics were dangerous as repub- 
licans, and the CjnicB as ihe enemiea of decency and morality. 
The death of Helviditts Priscus, which is esteemed a stain on 
the memory of Vespasian, may be ascribed to his Stoicism and 
rep«iblicanisra. When the emperor came to Rome, HeWidiwi 
addressed him as plain Vespasian ; in hit edicts as praetor he 
treated him with neglect and disi«^>eot ; and in the senate 
behaved toward him with such insolence that he quitted th« 
hoose in tears* Helvidius was relegated, and finally put to 
death, we know not on what account ; but Vespasian is said 
to have sent to countermand the order when it was too late. 

Toward the end of his reign a conspiracy was formed 
against him by Cecina and Marcellus, both of whom stood 
high in his friendship, and had received all the honours of the 
state. The plot being discovered, Caecina was seized as be 
was coming out from dining with the emperor, and put ta 
death by Uie orders of Titus, lest he should raise a disturb* 
ance in the night, as he had gained over several of the sol^ 
diers. Marcellus, being condemned by the senate, cut hit 
own throat with a raasor. 

Vespasian was but once married. His wife having died 
long before he came to the empire, he lived with Ceenis the 
ireedwoman of Antonia, whom he treated cu a wife rather 
than a mistress. He allowed her to make traffic of the of- 
fices of the state, by which she amassed large sums of moneyi 
and the emperor was suspected of sharing in her gains. 

This able prince ha^ nearly completed the tenth year of hiB 
reign when he was attacked by a feverish complaint in Cam* 
pania. He returned to the city, and thence hastened to his 
native Sabine land about Cutilias and Reate, where he was m 
the habit of spending the summer, and tried the cold springs 
of the phioe, but without efibct* He attended to public bu* 
ainess to the last : when he felt the approach of death, '< Am 
emperor," said he, ^ should die standing ;' and being supported 
m that posture, he met his fate in the seventieth year of hia 
age. 
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!r. Flavins Sabinus Vespasiantts II, 

A.u. 832-834'. A.D. 79-81. 

Titus Flayius Yespasianus was born m the year of the death 
of the emperor Caius. He was brought up at the court of 
Claudius as the companion of the young Britannicus. When 
he grew up he served as a tribune in Germany and Britain, 
and he afterwards held a high command in the army of 
Judaea. In person Titus was rather short, with a projecting 
stomach. He was eminently accomplished in all martial exer* 
cises ; he had a remarkable memory ; could make verses extem* 
pore in either Greek or Latin ; and was well-skilled in music. 
He could imitate any hand-writing ; and^ as he said himself, 
wanted only the will to be the most expert of forgers. 

Many people feared that Titus might prove a second- Nero* 
He was accused of having put various persons to death in 
the late reign, and of having taken money from otherd for 
his interest w4th his father. His revels, prolonged till mid- 
night, gave occasion to suspicions of luxury ; and the crowds 
of eunuchs, and such like persons about him, excited su8pi« 
cions of a darker hue. People also feared that he would 
espouse (contrary to Roman usage) the Jewish queen 
Berenice, who had followed him to Rome and lived with him 
in the palace, acting as if she were already empress. 

All these fears were however agreeably disappointed, and 
Titus when emperor acted in such a manner as to be justly 
named the Love and Delight of Mankind. He sent away 
the fair Jewish queen, though it cost him a severe struggle*. 
He reduced his train of eunuchs ; he retrenched the luxury 
of his table ; he selected his friends from among the best 
men of the time. In liberality no one surpassed him ; while 
preceding princes used to regard the gifts of their prede- 
cessors as invalid unless they were given over again by them* 
selves, Titus unsolicited confirmed by one edict all the 
preceding grants. He could not bear to refuse any one ; and 
when those about him observed that he promised more than 
he could perform, he replied, " No one ought to retire dis* 
satisfied from the presence of the prince." At dinner one 
time, recollecting that he had done nothing for any one that 
day, he cried, << Friends, I have lost a day.' 

When he took the ofHce of chief pontiff, he declared that 
he did it that he might keep his hands free from blood ; and 

♦ <<Berenicen statlm ab urbc dimisit invitus invltam." — Suet, Tit 7. 
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during his reign not a single person was put to death. 
Though his brother was incessantly conspiring against him, 
he could not be induced to treat him with rigour. When 
two patricians had been convicted of a conspiracy against 
him, he contented himself with exhorting them to desist, for 
that the empire was given by fate. He even despatched 
couriers to assure the mother of one of them of her son's 
safety ; and he invited them to dinner, and treated them with 
the utmost confidence. He constantly said that he would 
rather die than cause the death of any one*. 

Titus would never allow any prosecutions on the chaige of 
treason. '* /," said he^ ** cannot be injured or insulted, for 
I do nothing deserving of reproach, and I care not for those 
who speak falsely ; and as for the departed emperors, if they 
are in reality demigods and have power, they will avenge 
themselves on those who injure them." He was very severe 
against the informers ; he caused them to be beaten with rods 
and cudgels, led through the amphitheatre, and then be sold 
for slaves or confined in the most rugged islands. 

The reign of this excellent prince was marked by a series 
of public calamities. He had reigned only two months when 
a tremendous volcanic eruption, the first on record, from 
mount Vesuvius spread dismay through Italy. This mountain 
had hitherto formed the most beautiful feature in the land- 
skip of Campania, being clad with vines and other agreeable 
trees and plants. Earthquakes had of late years been of 
frequent occurrence ; but on the t24th of August the summit 
of the mountain sent forth a volume of flame, stones and 
ashes which spread devastation far and wide. The sky to 
the extent of many leagues was enveloped in the gloom of 
night ; the fine dust it was asserted was wafted even to Egypt 
and Syriaf ; and at Rome it rendered the sun invisible for 
many days. Men and beasts, birds and fishes perished alike. 
The adjoining towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum were over- 
whelmed by the irruption and the earthquake which attended 
it, and their inhabitants destroyed |. Among those who lost 
their lives on this occasion was Pliny, the great naturalist. 
He commanded the fleet at Misenum, and his curiosity lead- 

* " Periturum se potius quam perditurum." — Suet. Tit. 9. 

t In the eruption of Mount Hecia, Sept. 2, 1845, the Orkneys wer« 
covered with the dust from it. 

t Dion Cass. Ixyi. 22, 23. Plin. Ep. vi. 20. Sil. Ital. zvii. 596. Val. Flac. 
iv. 509. 
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ifig him to proceed to Stabiae to tww this coDvulsiof) of natura 
Jiiore dosely, he was suffocated hj the pesttkoiial air. 

Htus did all in his power to alleviate this great calamity* 
But while on account of it he was absent in Campaaia (80)* 
a fire broke out at Rome which raged for three days and 
Bights, and destroyed the Septa, the baths of Agrippa, the 
Pantheon, the rebuilt Capitol, and a number of the other 
public buildings. This was succeeded by a pesttleooe, pro* 
faably the consequence of the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
swept away numbers of people* The emperor undertook to 
restore the city at his own expense, refusing all the presents 
that were offered him for that purpose. He completed a 
splendid amphitheatre, conunenced by his father*, and built 
the baths which bear his name. At the dedication of these 
works he gave magnificent games to the people. 

In the September of the following year (81) the reign and 
life of this excellent prince came to their dose. At the 
termination of one of the public spectacles he was observed 
to burst into tears in presence of the people. Some ill omens 
disturbed him, and he set out for the Sabine country. On 
the first stage he was attacked by a fever; and as he was 
proceeding in his litter it is said that he looked at the sky 
and lamented that life should be taken from him umle- 
aervedly, as there was but one act he ever did to be repented 
off. He died at the country chouse in which his father had 
to lately expired. Domitian was suspected, though appa*- 
rently without reason, of having caused his death. Titus 
was only in his forty-first year, and had reigned little moi^ 
than two years ; fortunate perhaps in this, for as Dion ob- 
serves, had he lived longer his fame might not have been so 
pure. 

T, JFlaviits Sabinm Domitianus* 
A.u. 834-^49. (a.d. 81-96. 
Titus Flavins Sabinus Domitianus was the younger son of 
Vespasian. He was born in the year 51 ; his youth was not 
reputable, and when after the death of Vitellius he exercised 
the supreme power at Rome, he gave free course to his evil 
propensities.. Among other acts, he took Domitia Calvina, 
the daughter of the celebrated Corbulo, from her hasband 

_ ^ 

♦ The Colosseum. 

i* What that act was no one knew ; and noae of the coi\|ectitires are 
very probable. 
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jE\ivi9 LaAiia, and nuule her his own wtTe. After the retuni 
of his faltfaer to Rome he passed his time mostly in sedusioA 
ai his residence at the Alban mount, derottng himself to 
poetiy, in which he made no mean progress. When his 
lather died he had some thoughts of offering a doiiUe do* 
Dative to the sotdiers^ and daiming the empire ; and as long 
as his brother lived he was conspiring openly or secretly 
against him. Ere Titvs had breathed his last, Domitian 
made every one abandon him, and mounting his hone rode to 
the praetorian camp, and caused himself to be saluted em* 
peror by the soldiers. 

Like most bad emperors, Domitian oonmienced his reign 
with popular actions, and a portion of his good qualities adt- 
faered to him for some time. Such were his liberality (for 
no man was freer from avarice) and the strictness with which 
he looked after the administration of justice, both zX Rome 
and in the provinces. His passion for building was extreme ; 
not content with restoring the Capitol, the Pantheon, and 
other edifices injured or destroyed by the conflagration in the 
time of Nero, and by the late one, he built or repaired seve** 
ral others ; and on all, old and new alike, he inscribed his 
own name, without notieing the original founder. 

Domitian was of a moody melancholy temper, and he 
loved to indulge in solitude. His chief occupation when thus 
alone we are told was to catch flies, and {nerce them with a 
sharp writing-style ; hence Yibius Crispus, being asked one 
day if there was any one within with Csesar, replied, ** No, 
not so much as a fly.*' Among the better actions of the 
early years of this prince, may be noticed the following. 
He strictly forbade the abominable practice of makii^ 
eunuchs, for which he deserves praise ; though it was said 
that his motive was not so much a love of justice as a desiie 
to depreciate the memory of his brother, who had a partiality 
lor these wretched beings. Domitian also at this time 
punished three Vestals who had broken their vows of chastity ; 
iHit instead of burying them alive, he allowed them to choose 
their mode of death. 

In the hope of acquiring military glory, he undertook (83) 
an expedition to Germany, under the pretence of chastising 
the Cattans. But he merely crossed the Rhine, pillaged the 
friendly tribes beyond it, and then without having even seen 
the face of an enemy returned to Rome, and celebrated the 
triumph which the senate had decreed him, dragging as 
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captives slaves that he had purchased and disguised as Gerw 
mans. While however he was thus triumphing for imaginary 
conquests, real ones had been achieved in Britain by Cn* 
Julius Agricola, to whom Vespasian had conmiitted the 
affairs of that island (80). He had conquered the country as 
far as the firths of Clyde and Forth, and (85) defeated the 
Caledonians in a great battle at the foot of the Grampians. 
Domitian, though inwardly grieved, affected great joy at the 
success of Agricola ; he caused triumphal honours, a statue> 
and so forth to be decreed him by the senate, and gave out 
that he intended appointing him to the government of Syria ; 
but when Agricola returned to Rome, he received him with 
coldness, and never employed him again*. 

The country on the left bank of the lower Danube, the 
modern Transylvania, Wallachia and Moldavia was at this 
time inhabited by a portion of the Sarmatian or Slavonian 
race named the Dacians, and remarkable for their valour. 
The extension of the Roman frontier to the Danube in the 
time of Augustus, had caused occasional collisions with this 
martial racef; but no war of any magnitude had occurred tiH 
the present reign. The prince of the Dacians at this time, 
named Decebalus, was one of those energetic characters 
often to be found among barbarous tribes, to whom nature 
has given all the elements of greatness, but fortune has as- 
signed a narrow and inglorious stage for their exhibition. It 
was probably the desire of military glory and of plunder, 
rather than fear of the avarice of Domitian, the only cause 
assigned t, that made Decebalus at this time (86) set at 
nought the treaties subsisting with the Romans, and lead his 
martial hordes over the Danube. The troops that opposed 
them were routed and cut to pieces ; the garrisons and castles 
were taken, and apprehensions were entertained for the 
winter-quarters of the legions §. The danger seemed so im- 
minent, that the general wish was manifested for the conduct 
of the war being committed to Agricola ; and the imperial 
freedmen, some from good, others from evil motives, urged 
their master to compliance. But his jealousy of that illus- 
trious man was invincible; and he resolved to superintend 
the war in person. 

* See the Life of Agricola by his son-in-law Tacitus. 

t "Occidit Daci Cotisonii agmen.*' Hor. Carm. iii. 8. 18. Vir. Geor. 
ii. 407. M. Antonius asserted that Augustus had promised his daughter 
Julia in marriage to Cotisop. Suet. Oct 63. 

t Jornandes De Reb. Goth. 18. I Tac. Agric 41. 
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Domitian proceeded to lUyria, where he was met by Daeian 
deputies with proposals of peace, on condition of a capitation^ 
tax of two oboles a Jiead being paid to Decebalus. The 
emperor forthwith ordered Cornelius Fuscus, the governor of 
Illyria, to lead his army over the Danube, and chastise the 
insolent barbarians. Fuscus passed the river by a bridge of 
boats ; he gained some advantages over the enemy, but his 
army was finally defeated and himself slain *« Domitian, who 
had returned to Rome, hastened back to the seat of war; but 
instead of heading his troops, he stopped in a town of Moesia, 
where he gave himself up to his usual pleasures, leaving the 
conduct of the war to his generals, who, though they met 
with some reverses, were in general successful; and Dece* 
balus was reduced to the necessity of suing for peace. Do* 
mitian refused to grant it ; but shortly after having sustained 
a defeat from the Marcomans, whom he wished to punish for 
not having assisted him against the Dacians, he sent to offer 
peace to Decebalus. The Daeian was not in a condition to 
refuse it, but he would seem to have dictated the terms ; and 
in effect an annual tribute was henceforth paid to him by the 
Roman emperor f* Domitian, however, triumphed for the 
Dacians and Marcomans, though he paid tribute to the former, 
and had been defeated by the latter |. 

During the Daeian war (88), L. Antonius, who commanded 
in Upper Germany, having been grossly insulted by the em* 
peror, formed an alliance with the people named the Ale- 
mans, and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. But L. 
Maximus marched against him, and the Alemans, having 
been prevented from* coming to his aid by the rising of the 
Rhine, he was defeated and slain. Maximus wisely and hu- 
manely burned all his papers, but that did not prevent the 
tyrant from putting many persons to death as concerned in 
tlie revolt. 

A war against the Sarmatians, who had cut to pieces a 
Roman legion, is placed by the chronologists in the year 94f, 
Domitian conducted it in person, after his usual manner ; but 
instead of triumphing, he contented himself with suspending 
a laurel-crown in the Capitol. This is the last foreign trans- 
action of his reign. 

♦ Juvenal, Sat. iv. Ill, 112 ; Mart. vi. 76. 

+ Dion, Ixvii. 7 ; Ixviii. 6. 

X There is great confusion respecting the duration of the Daeian war. 
Eusebius makes it end in the year 90, and places the triumph of Domitian 
in the following year. See Tillertiont, Hist, des Empercurs. 
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After the fint tkree or four years of bis reign, tli« «vil 
qptalities of Domitiaii displayed themselves more and nore 
every day. By nature a coward, bis .fears increased by bw 
belief in tbe follies of astrology, rendered him cruel, and the 
want brought on by bis extravagance made him rapacious. 
Informers flourished ^ncw, as in the days of Nero ; and tbe 
blind Catullus*, Messalinus, Metius Carus, and Bebius Massa, 
and others of the like stamp, preyed continually on the lives 
and fortunes of all men of rank and worth. Among the vie- 
tin^s of the incipient cruelty of Domitian were the following : 
Metius Pomposianus, on account of his horoscope, and be- 
cause he bald in his chamber a map of the world, carried 
about him speeches of kings and generals out of Livy, and 
called fats slaves Mago and Hannibal ; Salvius Coccianus, for 
celebrating the birthday of his uncle Otho ; Sallustius Lucul- 
bis, for having given his name to a new kind of lanee ; the 
sophist Matemus, for m, declamation against tyrants; and 
iElius Lamia (whose wife the emperor had taken Arom him), 
for some jokes he bad made in the time of Titus. 

The tyranny of Domitiaa at length passed ail bounds. 
Tacitus describes the senate-house as infested by soldiery ; 
coBsnlarB slaughtered, women of tbe highest rank bantfihed ; 
the isles filled with exiles, the racks dyed with their blood ; 
slaves and freedmen corrupted to give &lse evidence against 
their masters ; nobility, wealth, honours, above all virtue, the 
sure caoses of ruin ; rewards lavished on informers and ae- 
easers; all Uie vices and all the virtues called into action f. 

At this time Helvidius, the son of Helvidius Prisons, was 
put to death for having made an interlude on the emperor's 
divorce, of which the characters were Parts and iEnone; and 
Herennius Senecio, for having written the life of Heivtdius 
Priscus. A pan^yric on Thrasea and Helvidius was also 
fatal to its author Junius Rusticus, a stoic ; and Hermogenes 
of Tarsus, from some supposed allusions in his history, was 
put to death, and the booksellers that sold it were crucified. 
After the condemnation of Rusticus all the phEosophers were 
banished from Italy. 

Like Nero, Mrhom he resembled in some points, Domitiaa 
was capricious in his cruelty. When at the shows, which 
followed his triumph, a tempest of rain came on, he would not 
allow any one to quit the place and seek shdter. He himself 
abo remained, but he had several cloaks, and changed them 

* Juvenal, Sail. iv. 113 teq, f Agrk. 45. Hist. L 2, 3. 
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«t thej beeame wet. Macy of the spectators died in eonse- 
queoce of colds and fevers; To console them he invited 
liiem to a public supper, whieh lasted all through the night. 
He gave the senate and knights also a curious. supper at tke 
same time. The room in which he received them was made 
perfectly black ; the seats were black ; by each stood a monu- 
mental pillar with the name of the guest on it, and a sepul- 
chral lamp; naked slaves, blackened to resemble spectres, 
came in and danced a horrid measure around them, and then 
each seated himself at th^ feet of a guest ; the funeral-mea(B 
were then brought in black vessels. AH sat quaking in silence ; 
i>omitian alone spoke, and his discourse was of death. At 
kngth he dismissed them, but at the porch, instead of their 
own attendants, they found strange ones, with chairs and se- 
dans to convey them to their houses. When they were at 
home and b^aa to respire freely, word oame to each that one 
was come from the emperor; terror returned, but it was 
agreeably dispelled by Ending that the pillar, which was silv€r« 
the supper utensils of valuable materials, and the dave who had 
pUjed the ghost, were arrived »a presents from the palace. 

Domitian exhibited about this time a specimen of political 
ceconomy by no means despicable, were not the evil which he 
pn>posed to amend aJready beyoiid remedy. Wine provisg 
very plentiful and corn very scarce in Italy, he issued aa 
edict (92), forbidding any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordering one half of those in the provinces to be 
cut down. This edict, it may readily be supposed, was but 
partially carried into effect. 

The year of Domitian*s triumph was also distinguished by 
the death of Cornelia, the eldest of the Vestals, accused of 
breach of chastity. She was buried alive, in the ancient 
manner, and underwent her cruel fate with the greatest con-' 
stancy and dignity. She does not appear to have had a £air 
trial, and many strongly doubted of her guilt*. 

The emperor, so rigorous in punishing breach of chastity 
in others, was as usual indulgent to himself on this head. His 
brother Titus had wished him to put away Dcmiitia and marry 
his daughter Julia : he refused ; yet when Julia was married 
to another, he seduced her ; and when her lather and husband 
were dead, he cohabited openly with her, and is said to have 
caused her death, by giving her drugs to procure abortion f. 

• PliTi. Ep.iv. 11. 

t Sttet. Dom. 22. luvenal, Sat. n. 89. 
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As for Domitia, he divorced her on account of an intrigue 
with Paris the actor, whom he put to death ; but he took her 
back soon after, pretending a wiUingness to gratify the desire 
of the people. 

Domitian met with the usual fate of tyrants ; he perished 
by a conspiracy. It is said * that he kept under his pillow a 
list of those whom he intended to put to death, and that one 
day, as he was sleeping, a favourite little boy, who was in the 
room, carried it away. Domitia, meeting the child, took it 
from him, and, to her surprise, found her own name in it, 
along with those of Norbanus and Petronius, the prefects of 
the prsetorians, Parthenius, the chamberlain, and some others. 
She immediately informed those concerned, and they resolved 
to anticipate the tyrant. 

The emperor had lately put to death his cousin Clemens, 
one of whose freedmen, named Stephanus, who acted as stew* 
ard to his wife Domitilla, being accused of malversation in his 
office, engaged in the conspiracy, and being a strong man, 
undertook the task of killing the tyrant. It was arranged 
that the attack should be made on him in his chamber, and 
Parthenius removed the sword which was usually under his 
pillow. Stephanus for some days previously had his arm 
bandaged, as if hurt, in order to be able to conceal a dagger; 
and on the 18th of September (96), when Domitian, after 
sitting in judgement, retired to his chamber to repose, before 
going into the bath, Parthenius presented Stephanus to him 
as one who could inform him of a conspiracy. While he was 
reading the paper handed to him Stephanus struck him in the 
belly. He called out to a slave to reach him the sword that 
was under his pillow, but it was gone ; others of the conspi* 
rators then rushed in, and the tyrant was despatched with 
seven wounds. He was in the forty-fifth year of his age and 
the fifteenth of his reign. 



The reigns of the Flavian family, and of their immediate 
successors, may be regarded as the last period of Roman lite- 
rature. It exhibits more perhaps the decline of taste, than of 

* Dion (Ixvii.) says that he had heard it. Suetonius does not seem to 
have known it. We shall find the same told of Commodus. The circum- 
stance is by no means improbable ; it was a list of this kind that caused the 
death of Aga Mohammed, the king of Persia, in 1796. 
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genius, as compared with the Augustan age. In its loftiest 
as in its meanest performances, we dbcern the influence of a 
corrupt and degenerate generation ; the noble and virtuous 
writer describes the ruling vice with horror, while the merce- 
nary flatterer portrays it ^r the gratification of his patrons. 

Among the poets the first place is usually assigned to P. 
Papinius Statius, who wrote a poem in twelve books on the 
mythic wars of Thebes, and commenced another on the life 
and actions of Achilles. We also possess five books of Silvae, 
or occasional poems by this writer, which are generally con- 
sidered to be of more value than his Thebai's. C« Valerius 
flaccus, a poet in our opinion far superior to Statius, also se- 
lected a mythologic subject. His Argonautics is imperfect ; 
but it exhibits true poetic spirit and much more Originality 
than might have been expected. C Silius Italicus, following 
the example of Ennius and Lucan in writing epic history, 
composed a poem in eighteen books on the second Punic war. 
But nature had refused him inspiration ; and polished verse, 
close imitation of Virgil, and rhetorical expression occupy the 
place of poetry in his tedious work. The field of satire over 
which Horace had passed with such light-footed gaiety, and 
which Persius had trodden in the dignity of virtue, was now 
occupied by D. Junius Juvenalis, a writer of an ardent rhe- 
torical spirit, who lashes vice with terrific energy and displays 
it in the most appalling colours, his pictures being perhaps too 
true to nature ; but his veneration for virtue is sincere, and 
indignation at beholding it oppressed and vice triumphant is 
his Muse. M. Valerius Martialis, a Spaniard by birth, has 
left fourteen books of terse and pointed epigrams, in which, 
however, little of the poetic spirit is to be discerned. 

It was also at this time that C. Cornelius Tacitus wrote his 
Annals and Histories, which place him on a line with Thucy* 
dides for deep- insight into human nature and its springs 
of action. C. Suetonius Tranquillus was a diligent collector 
of anecdotes ; his work contains no original thoughts or senti- 
ments. M. Fabius Quintilianus, a Spaniard, a teacher of 
rhetoric, has left a valuable work on his art. The Natural 
History of C. Plinius Secundus is a vast repository of nearly 
all that was known on that subject at the time. The Letters 
of his nephew, the younger Pliny, exhibit a highly cultivated 
mind and a most amiable disposition. 
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M. Coccdas Nerva. 
A.tr. 849-651. A.D. 96-^8. 

The death of Domitian filled the senate with joj ; the people 
appeared indifferent; the soldiers were anxious to avenge 
him. They were, however, without leaders, and they were 
finally induced by their prefects to acquiesce in the choice of 
the senate. 

The person on whom this choice fell was M. Cocceios 
Nerva, a senator of a consular family, and who had himseif 
borne the principal offices in the state. He was now in the 
sixty-fourth year of hb age ; he was a man of the most amia* 
ble temper, yet not devoid of energy and activity, but mild 
and clement even to a fault. To reverse the acts of his pre- 
decessor was the first care of Nerva. The banished were 
recalled and their properties restored to them; accusations of 
treason were quashed ; some laws were enacted against de- 
lators ; slaves and freedmen who had accused their masters 
were put to' death. Nerva reduced the taxes, and made so 
many other beneficent regulations that men expected a golden 
age under his mild domination. 

It was not long, however, before a conspiracy was formed 
to deprive the empire of this excellent prince (97). The 
head of it was a nobleman named Calpuniius Crassus, who^ 
by lavish promises, solicited the soldiers to revolt. Nerva 
imitated the conduct of Titus on a similar occasion. He put 
the swords of the gladiators into the hands of the conspirators 
as they sat with him at a public spectacle ; and he contented 
himself with banishing Crassus to Tarentum. The praetorians, 

* Authorities: Dion Cassius, the Augustan History and the Epitomators. 
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who longed to avenge Domitiaa, soon howev^ found a leader 
in their commander ^liaaos Casperius ; and they besieged 
the emperor in his palace, demanding the lives of those who 
bad slain bis predecessor. Nerva^ it is said, showed outwaid 
marks of fear ; but he acted with spirit and refused to give 
them up, stretching out his neck for the soldiers to strike 
ofi* his head if they wished. But all availed not ; he was 
forced to abandon them to their fate, and Petronius and 
Fartbenius were slain; the latter with circumstances of great 
barbarity. Casperius even forced the emperor to thank the 
soldiers in presence of the people for having put to death the 
worst of men. 

This insolence of the praetorians proved advantageous to 
the state. Nerva saw the necessity of a more vigorous hand 
to hold the reins of empire. More solicitous for the welfare 
of his country than the elevation of his family, he passed 
over his relations, and fixed on M. Ulpiua Trajanus, the 
commander of the army of Lower Germany, to be his adopted 
son and Miccessor. On the occasion of a victory being 
gained over the Alemans in Pannonia, he ascended the 
Capitol to deposit there the laurel which had been sent him 
according to usage, and he then in presence of the people 
declared his adoption of Trajan, to whom he shortly after 
gave the titles of Caesar and Germauicus, and then that 
of emperor with the tribunician power> thus making him his 
colleague. 

The good emperor did not long*survive this disinterested 
act. He died in the beginning of the following year (98)^ 
regretted by both senate and people ; and his ashes were de«- 
posited in the monument of Augustus. 



M, Ulpius Trajarms Crinitus, 
A.u. 851-870. A.D. 98-1 1 7. 



M. Ulpius Tr£^|anus was born at a town named Italica, 
near Seville in Spain. He early devoted hinaself to a military 
life, and served as a tribune under his lather^ as it would 
appear. He was afterwards prsetor and consal; after his 
consulate he retired to hk native country, whence he was 
summoned by Domitian to take the comsMiikl in Lower Ger- 
nuny* 
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Trajan had all the-qualities of mind and body that form 
the perfect soldier. He was rigid in discipline, but affable 
in manner ; hence he possessed both the love and the respect 
of his men, and the tidings of his adoption to the empire 
were received with joy by all the armies. He received at 
Cologne the account of the death of his adoptive father; but 
instead of proceeding to Rome, he remained till the following 
year, regulating the affairs of the German frontier, and en- 
forcing discipline in the army. During this time he sum- 
moned to his presence Casperius and the mutinous praeto- 
rians, and punbhed them for their insolence to the late 
emperor. 

At length (99) he set out for Rome, where he was re- 
ceived with unbounded joy. He made his entry on foot; 
and ascended the Capitol, and then proceeded to the palace. 
His wife Plotina, who was with him, turned round as she 
was going up the steps, knd said aloud to the people, *^ I 
enter here such as I wish to go out of it." She kept her 
word ; for her influence was exerted only for good as long as 
she lived. 

Trajan remained for nearly two years at Rome occupied 
in the arts of peace. His only object seems to have been the 
promotion of the happiness of those over whom he ruled. 
The senate enjoyed the highest consideration ; the prince, 
like Vespasian and Titus, lived on terms of the most cordial 
Intimacy with its members ; and the best men of the time 
were ranked as his friends. Justice was administered with 
impartiality ; the vile brood of delators was finally crushed ; 
oppressive taxes were reduced or abolished ; the greatest care 
was taken to secure a regular supply of food to the people. 

But the military genius of the emperor could not long 
brook inactivity, and he seized an early occasion of engaging 
in war with the Dacians. He observed that the power of 
this people was on the increase ; he disdained to pay the 
tribute conceded by Domitian ; and Decebalus had, it is fur- 
ther said, entered into relations with the Parthians. Trajan 
therefore crossed the Danube (101) at the head of a large 
army ; the Dacians gave him battle, but were defeated with 
great slaughter ; the Romans also suffered so severely, that 
the emperor had to tear up his own garments to make band- 
ages for the wounded. Decebalus sent his nobles in vain to 
solicit peace ; the emperor and his generals pushed on their 
successes ; height after height was won ; the Dacian capital 
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named Zermizegethusa was taken, and Deceimlas was at 
length obliged to consent to receive peace on the terms usual 
in the days of the republic ; namely, the surrender of arms, 
artillery and deserters, the dismantling of fortresses, the aban- 
donment of conquests, and an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Rome. Trajan, having left garrisons in the capital and 
some other strong places, returned to Italy, and triumphed, 
taking the title of Dacicus. 

Decebalus, though he submitted for the present, was pre- 
paring for future war ; he collected arms, received deserters, 
and repaired his fortresses. He invited his neighboars to aid 
him, showing that if they suffered him to be destroyed, their 
own subjection would inevitably follow. He thus induced 
many to join him ; and he made war on some of those 
who refused. War being therefore again declared against 
the Dacian prince (104), Trajan put himself at the head of 
his army, and fixed his head-quarters in Moesia. Here he 
occupied himself in raising one of his most magnificent 
works,' a bridge of stone over the Danube. It consisted of 
twenty-one arches, each one hundred and seventy feet in span, 
the piers being one hundred and fifty feet in height and sixty 
in breadth. A castle was built at either end to defend it*; and 
when it was completed Trajan passed over the river (105). 
No great action seems to have ensued, but the troops of De- 
cebalus were routed in detail, and his fortresses captured one 
after another. Seeing all hope gone, the brave but unfortu- 
nate prince put an end to himself. Dacia was then reduced 
to the form of a province, and numerous Roman colonies 
were established in it. On bis return to Rome (106), where 
he found numerous embassies, even one from India, awaiting 
him, Trajan celebrated his second triumph, after which he 
gave games that lasted one hundred and twenty-three days, 
in which 11,000 animals were slaughtered and 10,000 gladia- 
tors fought. 

The warlike spirit of Trajan could not remain at rest ; and 
he soon undertook an expedition to the East. The pretext was, 
that the king of Armenia had received his diadem from the 
Parthian monarch instead of the Roman emperor ; the real 
cause was Trajan's lust of military glory. The condition of 
the Parthian empire at this time was favourable to his views ; 

* The site of thia bridge, which was destroyed by Hadrian, is unknown. 
It is supposed to have been between Visninac and Widin. 

I 
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it vas verging fast to its decline, and was tcxra by intestine 
convulsions, the sure foreranners of natiomd dissolution. 

The Aimenian king at this time was named Exedares, 
probably a son or grandson of Tiridates. Chosroes tiie 
Parthian icing however deposed him, and gave the kingdom 
to Parthamasiris, his own nephew, when he found that Trajan 
was on his way to the East, and despatched an embassy 
(which met the emperor at Athens) bearing presents and 
praying that he would send the diadem to the new prince. 
Trajan was not however to be diverted from his purpose ; he 
merely replied that friendship was to be shown by deeds 
rather than by words, and continued his march for Syria. 
He reached Antioch in the first week in January (107); 
and having made all the necessary preparations, he led his 
troops into Armenia. The various princes and chieftains of 
the country met him with presents ; resistance was no where 
offered, and at a fdace named Elegeia Parthamasiris himself 
entered the Roman camp and laid his diadem at the ieet of 
the emperor. Perceiving that he was not desired to resume 
it, and being terrified by the shouts of the soldiers, who 
saluted Trajan Imperator^ he craved a private audience ; but 
finding that Trajan had no intention of acceding to his re- 
quest, he sprang out of the tent and was quitting the csmap in 
a rage, when Trajan had him recalled, and from the tribunal 
told him that Armenia belonged to the Romans and should 
have a Roman governor, but that he was at liberty to go 
whither he pleased. His Armenian attendants were then de- 
tained as Roman subjects, and himself and his Parthians were 
dismissed under charge of an escort of horse* Parthamasiris 
fell some time after in an action, and Armenia was reduced 
to a Roman province. The kings of the nations of the 
Caucasus, and around the Euxine sea, acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rome. Trajan then led his army into Meso- 
potamia, all whose princes submitted to his authority. He 
took the city of Nisibis, and Chosroes was obliged to conclude 
a treaty with him, and even, it is said, to implore his aid 
against his rebellious subjects. On his return to Rome 
Trajan assumed the title of Parthicas. 

The history of the reign of this celebrated emperor has 
eome down to us in so very imperfect a form, that it is utterly 
impossible to ascertain how long he remained in the East, or 
when he came back to Italy. All we know is that he did 
return to Rome and stayed there till the year 11 4, when we 
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find him i^n in Syria, preparing for a war with the Par- 
ihiafiSy the cause of which is not assigned. In the spring of 
this year he entered Mesopotamia. The Parthians prepared 
to defend the passage of the Tigris, but Trajan had caused 
boats to be framed in the forests about Nisibis, and conveyed 
on waggons with the army. A bridge of boats was speedily 
consiructed, and the enemy retired after having vainly at- 
tempted to impede the passage of the Romans. The whole 
of Adiabene submitted ; and Trajan, as it would appear, re- 
turned to the Euphrates, for we are told that he visited Baby- 
lon, and inspected the sources of the bitumen used for con- 
structing its walls. He also, it is added, set about clearing the 
Nahar-malca (^Kings'-river), or canal, which formerly con* 
nected the Euphrates and Tigris, in order to convey boat» 
along it for the passage of this last river. But he gave up 
the attempt, and carrying the boats as before on waggons, he 
set his army over the Tigris, and captured Ctesiphon, the Par- 
thian capital*. He formed the conquered country into the 
provinces of Assyria and Mesopotamia, and then (1 16) em- 
barking on the Tigris, sailed down it and entered the Per- 
sian gulf. Seeing there, we are told, a vessel under sail for 
India, he declared that if he was a young man he would cer- 
tainly penetrate to that remote country, and advance further 
than even the great Macedonian conqueror, whom he extolled 
and eulogised. 

It is probable that Trajan returned up the Euphrates ; for he 
was apparently at Babylon f when he learned that all the con- 
quered countries had revolted, and driven away or slain the 
Roman garrisons. He sent his generals Maximus and Lusius 
Quietus to reduce them. The former was defeated and slain, 
but the latter recovered Nisibis, and took and burned Edessa ; 
the city of Seleucia met with a similar fate from those sent 
against it. In order to keep the Parthians at rest, Trajan re- 
turned to Ctesiphon, and assembling the inhabitants and his 
soldiers in the adjoining plain, he ascended a lofty tribunal,, 

* Ctesiphon lay on the left bank of the Tigris, twenty miles south of the* 
modern Baghdad. The city of Seleucia stood on the opposite side of the 
river, and was a suburb to it. 

f MaBufp dk ravra o Tpcuetvbs kv trXoii^ (cat ydp heeive rjXOe Kara 
re r^v ^rifii^v rjs oifdev a^iov elSeVf ^ rt fit^ x^l*^'*'*'' '^''^ fivBovs cat 
epeiwiaf Kal Sid rhv *AXe^avdpov <f cat evijyi(r€v ev rtp oUrifiari kv <f 
rrereXevr^cei.) Dion, Ixviii. 30. For TrXoty we read with Tillemont 
Bafiv\wvi, as the only word which gives sense to the passage. It was 
certainly there that Alexander died. 

i2 
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and having expatiated on his own exploits, he placed the dia- 
dem on the head of Parthamaspatea, one of the rival candi- 
dates for the throne, declaring him king of the Parthians. 
' A portion of the Arabs of Mesopotamia having submitted 
to him, Trajan had formed a province of Arabia. But the 
Arabs loved independence too much to remain long in obe« 
dience, and the emperor found it necessary (117) to besiege 
in person a strong town belonging to them named Atra, which 
lay not far from the Tigris. The desert nature of the sur- 
rounding country, the extreme heat, the swarms of mosquitoes 
and other insects, together with tempests of thunder, hail, and 
rain which occurred, soon obliged him to raise the siege and 
retire ; and shortly after he fell sick, and leaving the command 
in the East with his relative Hadrian, he set out on his re- 
turn to Italy. But at Selinus in Cilicia he had a severe 
attack of dysentery, which carried him off in a few days, in 
the sixty-third year of his age, after a reign of twenty years 
all to about six months. His ashes were conveyed to Rome, 
and placed beneath the column raised in his magnificent 
Forum to commemorate his Dacian wars, and which still 
remains in that city. 

Imperfect as are the narratives which we possess of the 
reigp of this prince, the testimony so unanimously borne to his 
virtues places them beyond dispute. Nearly three centuries 
after his death, the acclamation of the senate to their empe- 
rors continued to be, << May you be more fortunate than Au- 
gustus, and better than Trajan I ''* In the Panegyric of Pliny 
the emperor is without a fault; but we learn from the less 
courtly epitomators that Trajan was so devoted to wine and 
the pleasures of the table, that he found it necessary to give 
directions that any orders which he issued after his prolonged 
repasts should not be regarded ; and while the panegyrist lauds 
his chastity, truth accuses him of being immoderately addicted 
to the vice which degraded the ancient world. In his lust of 
conquest Trajan evinced little political wisdom. The pru- 
dent Augustus advised his successors to be content with the 
limits of the empire which he had leftf) and the Danube and 
Euphrates formed natural boundaries. This sage advice was 
first neglected by the stupid Claudius; but the conquest of Bri- 
tain was not difficult, and an island once won is easily retained, 
while the acquisitions of Trajan could only be held by a large 

* " Felicior Augusto, melior Trajano" Eutrop. viii. 5. 
t Tac. Ann. i. 1 1. Dion, Ivi. 33. 
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military force. The best proof of his want of judgement in 
making them, is the fact that his eastern conquests were aban- 
doned at once by Hadrian, and Dacia in about a century and 
a half after his death by one of the ablest of his successors. 



P. JElius ffadrianus. 
A.u. 870-891. A.D. 117-1S8. 



The successor of Trajan was his kinsman P. ^lius Hadrianus, 
who was of a family of Italica, but born at Rome. Hadrian 
being left an orphan at the age of ten years, his guardians 
were Trajan and a knight named Tatianus. He applied 
himself diligently to study, and became equally skilled in the 
Greek and Latin languages. He entered the army as a tribune 
in the time of Domitian. When Trajan attained the empire, 
Hadrian through the influence of his secretary Sura, rose in 
favour with him ; the empress Plotina also patronised him, and 
prevailed on Trajan to give him in marriage his niece Sabina. 
He gradually discharged the principal civil and military offices 
of the state, and it was generally understood that the emperor 
intended to adopt him. 

It is not by any means certain that the adoption actually 
took place. Dion assures us, on what may be regarded as 
good authority, that the whole affair was managed by Plotina 
and Tatianus, who prepared the letters of adoption, concealing 
the death of Trajan some days for the purpose, and forwarded 
them to Hadrian, who had remained at Antioch. At all events 
the succession was undisputed. Hadrian, having caused him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor, wrote to the senate, excusing it 
under the plea of its being unsafe to leave the empire without 
a head, praying them to confirm him in it, and not to confer 
any honours on him, unless he should himself request them, 
and making lavish promises of good government. He made 
Tatianus and Similis (the latter a man of the noblest and most 
virtuous character) prefects of the preetorians. He wisely 
resolved to make the Euphrates, as before, the eastern bound- 
ary of the empire, and to abandon the useless conquests of 
Trajan, and he therefore withdrew all the Roman garrisons 
from beyond that river. These affairs detained him for some 
time in the East, and he did not arrive in Rome till the fol- 
lowing year (118). 
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Hadrian's character was a strange mixtare of good and itt 
qualities, but vanitj was its predominant feature. His abili- 
ties were mach above mediocrity, but not content with the* 
knowledge adapted to his rank and sftnatiMi, he would fain 
be a proficient in all arts and sciences. He studied medicine 
and mathematics ; he painted^ engraved, sang, and played on 
musical instruments. He was a poet and a critic, and he 
showed his caprice or his bad taste by preferring Antimachus 
(the author of a Thebais) to Homer, and Ennius to Virgil. 
At the same time he claimed the highest proficiency in civil 
and military qualities, and, as was natural in a person of this 
character, he was envions and jealous of ail those who excelled 
in what be made pretensions to, and he even put many of 
tkem to death. 

Hadrian remaioed for about two years in Italy, during 
which time, however, be made one expedition to the banks of 
the Danube against the Sarmadans. On this occasion he 
broke down the arches of Trajan's bridge, under the pretext 
that it only served to focitltate the irruptions of tbe Barba^ 
rians. At Rome be distinguished himself by his attention to 
the administration of justice (the brightest spot in his cbarae^ 
ter), and hj the liberality with which he remitted all the debts 
due to the fisc for the last sixteen years, burning pubiidy afi 
the accounts and obligations. 

While Hadrian was away from Rome (119} various per- 
sona of rank and wealth were put to death on sundry pr^ 
texts. Of these the most distinguished were the four eonsu* 
lars, Cornelius Palma, Celsns, Domitrns Nigrinns, and Lusius 
Quietus, all favourites of the late emperor. The charge against 
them was the having conspired to murder Hadrian when sa- 
crificing, or as oilers said kanting, and to give the empire to 
Nigrinus, whom he had designed for his successor, but their 
real guilt appears to have been their wealth and influence. 
They were all put to death in the difibrent places vrhere thej 
were found, by order of the senate, against the will of Hadrian 
aa he pretended. He returned to Rome on occasion of this 
aifoir, when to nlence the murmurs of the people he gave them 
a double congiary, and he swore to the senate that he would 
never punish any member of their house unless when eon- 
damned by themselves. 

At this period idso there was a change made in the pre- 
fecture of the praetorians. The upright Shnilis, who had ac- 
cepted the charge agaipst his in^clination, asked and obtained 
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pennianon to reaigii* ; and Tatianus, whose power was be- 
come too great to be endured by tbe jealous emperor, was in- 
duced by him to ask for a successor. Hadrian, who had cast 
on him the odium of the late executions, had at first thoughts 
of patting him to death, but he contented himself with making 
him quit his important post and accept the rank of a senator. 
The new prefects were Marcius Turbo, a man of most excel- 
lent character and an able officer, and Septitius Clarus. 

In the year 120, as it would appear, Hadrian commenced 
visiting the various provinces of the empire, a practice in 
which he passed nearly the whole of his reign. Restlessness 
and curiosity seem to have been his principal motives, but his 
presence proved of essential benefit to the provinces. He saw 
with his own eves their real condition ; he looked into the 
conduct of thdr governors, and punished those who were 
guilty of fraud or oppression ; he adorned their towns with 
public buildings, and he bestowed naooey liberally where any 
calaaiities had occurred^ 

Hadrian first visited Gaul : he thence proceeded to the 
GFermanies, where he carefully iiKpected the troops, made 
sundry judicious r^ulations respecting the service, and re- 
stored the discif^e which had fallen into neglect He thence 
(121) passed over to Britain, inspected the troops there, re- 
formed abuses, and, to secure the conquered and civilised 
portion of the island from the incursions of the barbaroua 
Caledonians, he erected a strong wall eighty miles in length, 
running from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firth. 
He then returned to Gaul, and he spent his winter at Tarra- 
gona in Spain. Some troubles in Africa drew him over to 
that country in the fdllowing year (122). It is not known 
where he spent the winter, but we find him the next year in 
Asia, where a war with the Parthians had been on the point of 
breaking out Having averted this danger, he spent a year 
rambling through Syria and A«ia Minor, and then (124») 
visked the isles of the .^Bgaean, and finally came to Athens, 
where he passed the winter. He was initiated in the Eleusi- 
ntaa mysteries, and he conferred many favours on the people 
of Athens. From Greece he passed over to Sicily (125), in 
order to ascend Mount iEtna, and witness from its summit the 

* He retxrei to tka cornitry^ where be ftpent the reraainiog sevea yean 
of his life. On his tomb he caused to be inscribedi " Here lies Sirailisi who 
existed (jStois) so many years, and lived (^^(ras) seven." Dion,lxix. 19. 
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risiDg of the sun. He then returned to Rome, where he ap- 
pears to have remained till the year 129, when he again visited 
Africa and conferred many benefits on the provincials. The 
following year (ISO) he set out for Asia, and while there he 
was waited on by most of the princes from about the Euxine 
and Caucasus. He sent back to Chosroes his daughter, who 
had been made a captive by Trajan at the taking of Ctesiphon. 
He visited Syria, Judaea, and Arabia, everywhere making re- 
gulations and punishing evil governors, and at length (132) 
arrived at Alexandria in Egypt, where he remained for more 
than a year. On his way thither he had visited and repaired 
the tomb of Pompeius the Great, remarking, in an extemporary 
Greek verse, how strange it was that he who had so many 
temples should scarcely have a tomb*. 

The death of the celebrated Antinous occurred while Ha- 
drian was in Egypt. This was a beautiful youth, a native of 
Bithynia, beloved after the unnatural but prevalent fashion of 
the age by the emperor. According to Hadrian's own account 
he fell into the Nile and was drowned ; others said that, like 
the Alcestis of Grecian fable, he devoted himself, according 
to the superstition of the time, to prolong the days of the em- 
peror; while others affirm that Hadrian, who was curious 
about magic arts, sacrificed him in order to pry into futurity 
by the inspection of his entrails. The extreme grief of the 
emperor at his loss gives probability to the first account, but 
is not inconsistent with the second. He built a town, named 
Rafter him, where he died ; he set up statues of him all over 
the empire ; the Greeks at his desire declared him to be a 
god, and temples were raised and oracles ascribed to him ; in 
fine a new star observed at this time was pronounced to be 
the soul of Antinoiis. 

Hadrian at length (134) quitted Egypt, and returning 
through Syria and Asia came and passed another winter at 
Athens. He was now admitted to the Greater Mysteries, and 
he was in return lavish of benefits to the Athenians, and he 
adorned their city with many stately edifices. In the spring 
(135) he returned to Rome, and his health being now in a 
declining state, and having no offspring, he resolved to adopt 
a successor. His choice, after long consideration, fixed on 
L. Ceionius Commodus Verus, a man of noble birth and of 
literary taste, but sunk in indolence and voluptuousness, and 

* Ty VCUH8 PpiBovTi TToerj evdvit lirXero rvfipov. 
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delicate in health. After the adoption of Veinis, Hadrian re- 
tired from the city and fixed his abode at his villa near Tibur*» 
where he devoted himself chiefly to the eultivation of the fine 
arts. His disorder still continuing he became peevish and 
cruel> and he put to death, or forced to die, several men of 
rank, among whom was his own brother-in-law Servianus, a 
man of ninety years of age. 

Verus, who had been sent to tiake the command in Panno- 
nia, returned to Rome in the end of the year 137. He had 
prepared an address to make to the emperor on New-year's 
day, but having taken an opiate to settle his nerves, the dose 
proved too powerful, and he fell asleep never to wake. Ha* 
drian then fixed on a senator named T. Aurelius Antoninus, 
a man of most excellent character, as his successor, and he 
adopted him, making Antoninus, who was childless, adopt his 
wife's nephew, M. Annius Verus, and L. iElius Verus, the son 
of the late Commodus Verus. 

His disease, which appears to have been dropsy, growing 
worse and worse every day, Hadrian felt life to be a burden, 
of which he was anxious to be relieved. He implored but in 
vain those about him to give him a sword or poison that he 
might terminate his sufierings, and Antoninus watched over 
him assiduously. The irritation of his mind, it is said, made 
him become daily more cruel. He ordered several senators to 
be put to death, but Antoninus saved them by pretending that 
the orders had been executed. At length he retired to Baise, 
and neglected all regimen, using the common saying that 
*< many doctors killed a king." He died on the 10th of July, 
lS8ti in the sixty-third year of his age, and after a reign of 
twenty-one years, wanting a month. The senate, on account 
of his late cruelties, proposed at first to abrogate all his acts, 
and refused him the usual honours ; but they yielded to the 
arguments and the tears of Antoninus, and Hadrian was 
deified, and his ashes consigned to the splendid mausoleum 
which he had raised on the banks of the Tiber;]:. 

* The extensive ruins of this villa still exist. 

f A little before his death he made the following pretty lines, addressed 
to his soul: (The measure is dimeter iambic acatalectic.) 

Animula vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

NeCy ut soles, dabis joca? 
} The Moles Hadriani, the present castle of St. Angelo. 
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The merits of Hadrian as a nionarch, howevery far outoomo 
bered his defects. He maintaiDed peace and plenty in the 
interior of the state, and he kept the army In a coiiditi<Ni of 
the greatest efficiency. Justiee was carefully administeredt 
and he was the' author of many beneficent laws and regular 
tinns. Among these may be observed those in favour of the 
slaves. Hitherto the law had been, that if a master was «§•* 
sassinated in his house, all the slaves in it should be put to 
death. Hadrian directed that none should even be put to the 
torture, except those who were within hearing at the time. 
He also took from masters the power of life and death over 
their slaves, and ordered that no slave should be put to death 
without the sentence of a magistrate. He further abolished 
the private workhouses all through Italy*. 

It was during the reign of this prince that Heaven poured 
out its last vial of vengeance on the obstinate and fanatic na- 
tion of the Jews. Toward the end of the reign of Trajan (115) 
this people had risen in rebellion in Egypt and Cyrene, and 
i'^mmitted great massacres and other atrocities, and the fol« 
lowing year they rose in a similar manner in the isle of Cyprua 
and in Mesopotamia. They were, however, reduced by the 
generals Marcius Turbo and Lusins Quietus, and they re- 
niained at rest till the year 134, when on the occasion of 
Hadrian's placing a Roman colony at Jerusalem, which he 
named from himself JEWsl Capitolina, and building a temple 
to Jupiter on the site of that of Jehovah, their fanatic spirit 
took fire, and they flew to arms under a leader named Bar- 
cokebas (Son cf the Star), who gave himself out for the 
Messiah. Hadrian sent the ablest of hb generals, Julius Se- 
verus, who commanded in Britain, to conduct the war, which 
lasted about two years. The number of the Jews slain in 
battle is said to have been 580,000, beside an infinite number 
who perished by famine and disease, and the loss on the part 
of the Romans was not inconsiderable. The prisoners were 
sold for slaves, and the Jews were forbidden henceforth, under 
pain of death, to come even within sight of Jerusalem. 

* See above, p. 32. The evil which Augustus tried to remedy still con* 
tinued. 
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T, AureUus Antoninus Pius, 

A.U. 891-914. A.D. 138-161. 

Tttus Anrelius Antoninus was of a family origiDally of 
Nismes (Nemattsia) in Gaal, but he was born near Lanuyinm 
in Latiam. He bore the eonsulate and other offices of state^ 
and he was so generally beloved that the legacies which in 
the usual Roman manner be received from his friends made 
him extremely rich. Though he took a share in public affairf, 
and had long been of Hadrian's eouncil, bis delight was in a 
country life, and his faroorite abode was his villa of Lorii^ 
about twelve miles from Rome on the Aurelian road, the place 
where he had passed his boyhood. 

Antoninus was in the fifty-third year of his age when he 
was adopted by Hadrian* The senate on his accession de- 
creed him all the usual titles and honours, adding to them 
that which gave him most pleasure, the title of Pius or ^ Du* 
tiful,' on account of his anxiety to guard from reproach the 
memory of his adoptive father. 

For a space of twenty -three years the Roman world was 
ruled by this excellent prince, in whom men recognised all 
the virtues that imagination had ascribed to the mythic Numa. 
The aspirations of Plato for the happiness of mankind in the 
union of the monarch and the philosopher at length received 
their accomplishment; for Ant<»iinus, though not in specula^ 
tion, was in practice a philosopher of the best and most rational 
school. All the virtues that adorn public or private life were 
united in him. As a ruler he was just, but clement, generous, 
and affable ; as a private man he was kind, social, liberal, and 
good-tempered. He lived with his friends on a footing of 
equality ; he encouraged philosophy and rhetoric in all parts 
of the empire, by giving honours and salaries to their profes- 
sors ; he was attentive in the discharge of all the ceremonies 
and duties belonging to the religion of the state ; but he would 
not suffer those who differed horn it to be persecuted. The 
public events of this tranquil reign were few and unimportant. 
Bad men however are always to be found, and we need not 
therefore be surprised to hear that conspiracies were formed 
even against Antoninus ; but the authors of them were pu- 
nished by the senate off died by their own hands. The only 
sounds of war were oa the distent frontiers, where the Moora 
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and the German and Sarmatian tribes were checked by the 
Imperial generals. In Britain Antoninus caused a wall to be 
run from the firth of Clyde to that of Forth, further north than 
that of Hadrian. Some tumults in Greece and Judeea were 
suppressed. The princes of the East and those round the 
Euxine obeyed the mandates of the Roman emperor, or sub- 
mitted their differences to his decision. 

Antoninus had attained the seventy-fourth year of his age, 
and the twenty-third of his reign, when at his palace of Lorii 
(161), after supping rather heartily on some Alpine cheese, he 
was seized with a vomiting in the night, which was succeeded 
next day by a fever. On the third day he commended the 
empire and his daughter to his adopted son, M. Aurelius, and 
caused the golden image of Fortune, which was usually kept 
in the imperial chamber, to be transferred to that prince s apart- 
ments. To the tribune of the guards, when he came for the 
word, he gave Eguanimity ; and then, turning round as if to 
sleep, quietly breathed his last. He was buried in the tomb 
of Hadrian, and divine honours were decreed to him by the 
senate. 



M. j3Sliti8 AureUus Antoninus. 
A.v. 914-933. A.D. 161-180. 

The first name of the adopted son, son-in-law and successor 
of Antoninus, had been Catilius Severus, that of his maternal 
grandfather, but on the death of his father he was adopted by 
his paternal grandfather, and called after him, Annius Verus ; 
when adopted by Antoninus he took the name of M. iElius 
Aurelius Verus, and when he became emperor he dropped the 
Verus, and took in its place Antoninus. 

The character of this prince was grave, serious and virtu- 
ous, even from his childhood, and Hadrian, who had a great 
affection for him, used, instead of Verus, to call him Verissi- 
mus. At the age of twelve he assumed the philosopher's 
habit, and began to practise the austerity of the philosophic 
life. He had the best instructors of every kind ; he became 
well-skilled in all active and martial exercises, and acquired 
a knowledge of painting ; but the study of the Stoic philoso- 
phy, to which he was devoted, chiefly occupied his attention. 
He was in his eighteenth year when he was adopted by An- 
toninus. This prince gave him in marriage his daughter 
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Faustina, and made him in effect bis colleague in the empire. 
Such was the filial duty of Marcus, that, from the day of his 
adoption to that of the death of Pius, he lay but two nights 
out of the palace, and those at different tinier. 

On the death of Pius the senate offered the empire to M* 
Aurelius alone, but mindful of the wishes of Hadrian, he as« 
sociated with him in his dignity his adoptive brother, L. Com* 
modus, to whom he gave his own name, and betrothed to him 
bis daughter Lucilla. The Roman world had thus for the 
first time two emperors; but in effect there was only one, for 
Verus, who was of an open good-natured temper^ and a lover 
of pleasure rather than of study and business, deferred in all 
things to his wiser brother, and acted only as his lieutenant. 

The new 'emperors had soon to prepare for the defence of 
th^r dominions. The barbarians of Caledonia and of north* 
em Germany renewed their assaults on the adjoining pro* 
vinces, and Vologeses, the Parthian king, entered Armenia 
and cut to pieces a Roman army, led by the governor of 
Cappadocia to its defence. The Parthian monarch then 
poured a large army into Syria, and defeated the governor of 
that province. This war appeared of such importance, that 
it was deemed expedient that one of the emperors should 
conduct it in person. Aurelius, wishing to remove Verus 
from the seductions of Rome and give him an opportunity of 
acquiring military fame, committed to him the Parthian war, 
and that prince accordingly set out for the East (162). But 
instead of putting himself at the head of his troops, the vo* 
luptuous emperor, under the pretext of attending to the 
commissariat of the army, remained at Antioch, visiting 
Daphne in the summer and Laodicea in the winter, and 
thinking only of pleasure. The war was meantime conducted 
by his generals, who, especially Avidius Cassius, proved 
themselves to be able men. It lasted four years ; success was 
generally on the side of the Romans, and Cassius crossed the 
Tigris, took Ctesiphon, and destroyed the royal palace. The 
war appears to have been concluded by a treaty, by which 
the Parthian monarch resigned all claim to the country west 
of the Tigris. The two emperors then celebrated a joint 
triumph (166), and assumed the title of Parthic. 

While Verus was absent in the East the government of 
Aurelius at Rome had emulated that of Pius, and been in all 
things directed to the promotion of the happiness of the peo- 
ple. But in the train of Verus came a pestilence, which ex- 
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Gceded ia virolenoe any tliat 1mA oeorarred ibt mau^r yeai!% . 
spread to ail parts of tJ^ empke, and carried off an imnenBe 
mtmber of people. A famine at Rone accomixuiied it: and 
to add to the calamities of tbe empire, a war with the Mar- 
comans bvoke oat^ whiek was to occopy Aunelins all tlie rest 
of his reign. 

We always find the Gemuin race acting in conlederattoi»» 
and this is perhaps one of the principal reasons why the Ro- 
mans never could make any permaa^it impression on thein. 
The coiifederaticm was usually named from, the principal peo* 
pie engaged in it, and of tbe tribes on the leh hsaik of the- 
Danube, the Marcomans seem now to have been tbe most 
powerfuL The removal of die legions, on. aecouBt of the 
Farthtan war, held out to them an opportunity of ravaging 
the Roman province. It is abo said that the pvesstire of 
seme of the tribes further north, who had abandoned or be^i 
driven from their own lands and came seeking new oses, 
mqged them to war. A union was therefore formed of all 
the German and Sarraatian nations contiguous to the Danube^ 
f(»r the invasion of the Roman provinces ; but while the Par- 
thian war lasted the Romans averted it by negotiation. Whea 
however the barbarians saw the empire desolated by the 
plague, they would no loiter be restrained, and they passed 
the river in all parts, and poured over and ravaged the pr«>- 
vinces, taking cities and towns, and dragging tbo^isands iiUo 
captivity*. The intdligence caused great consternation at 
Rome, and Aurelius assured the senate that the dang^ waa 
otf such magnitude as to require the presence of both tbe 
emperors ; not that he set any value on tbe military talents o£ 
Verus, but he did not consider it safe to leave him behind at 
Rome. The emperors therefore assumed the military habit, 
and advanced to Aquileia (167). They found that the tidings' 
of their approach had caused the barbarians to repass the 
Danube, and deputies soon appeared suing for peace. Verus, 
who longed to return to the delights of Rome, was for ac- 
cepting their excuses, but Marcus, who judged that they only 
feigned a desire of peace through fear of his large army, re- 
solved to advance further, and let them see his power. He 
therefore passed the Alps and advaiteed into the northern paro- 
vinces, and having made all the requisite dispositions for the se- 
curity of lUyricum and Italy, he set owtoo his return to Rome, 

* Acemrdingto Paiuaxuaa (z.) they adranced as far as Elateaia Greece. 
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permiltiDg Yinm to preeede his arrival. The ^rar, however, 
WW speedily renewed, and toward the doae of Hie year 169^ 
the e wp e r ow proceeded again to Aquileia, in order to take 
tlie field in the spring. But the pb^e was so violent in that ' 
town that thej could not venture to remain there, and thoagh 
it was mid»winter they left it in order to return to Rome. On 
their way, as they were riding in the same carriage, near to 
Altino, Verus was struck with a fit of apoplexy, and after re- 
maining speechless for three days, he expired. His body was 
dwveyed to Rome, and deposited in the tomb of Hadrian, 
aad he was deified in the usual manner. 

There were not wanting those who were malignant enough 
to charge Marcus with the guilt of having caused the death of 
Verus by poison or by excessive blood-letting ; but his cha- 
racter alone sufilces for the refutation of such calumnies. The 
death of Verus was, however, a great relief to him, for ex- 
cepting cruelty, this prince had all the vices of Caias and 
Nero, being devoted to gaming, chariot-racing, gladiators, 
buffoons, and every species of luxury and dissipation ; and 
Marcus, though aware of and Intterly lannenting his defects^ 
thought it his duty to conceal or excuse the failings of a 
brother. 

Maicns noir, unimpeded by his colleague, devoted his 
whole enei^ies to the improvement and defence of the empire* 
As the Marcomans had defeated and slain the pnetotian pre- 
fect Vindex, and were growing every day more formidable, 
and the legions had been dreadfully thinned by the plague, he 
took all kinds of men into pay. He enrolled slaves, as had 
been done in the Punic war*, gladiators, the bandits of Dal- 
matia, and Dardania, and the Diocmitse, or those employed 
in pursuit of thenw He also commenced the pernicious 
practice of taking bodies of the Germans into Roman pay. 
In order to raise funds for the war without /distressing the 
prcyviacials, he caused an auction to be held, for the space of 
two months, in Trajan's Forum, at which all the ^lendid 
furniture, plate and jewels belonging to the palace, even his 
own and his wife's silken and gokten garments, were sold. 
Having thus obtained an abundant supply of money, he set 
out for the seat of war (170). 

The war lasted several years, during which the emperor 

• The Fohnes (Hist, of Rome, 225) ; they were now caHed Fohmknii, 
and the gladiators Obtequentet, 
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did not return to Italy. His residence was for three years at 
Camuntum, in Pannonia, on the Danube. He cleared that 
province of the barbarians, and he gave the Marcomans a 
notable defeat, as they were effecting the passage of the 
river. In the year 174* he carried the war beyond the Danube 
into the country of the Qiiadans. It was the middle of 
summer, the heat was excessive, and the enemy contrived to 
inclose the Roman army in a situation totally destitute of 
water, and securing all the outlets, they awaited the sure 
effects of heat and thirst. The sufferings of the Romans 
were for some time extreme, but at length the clouds were 
seen to collect, and soon the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents. The Quadans, seeing their hopes thus frustrated, fell 
on the Romans while engaged in quenching their thirst, and 
would, it is said, have defeated them, had not a tempest of 
hail and lightning come on, aided by which the Romans 
gained a victory. 

This event, which was no doubt a natural one, was held to 
be miraculous, and both pagans and Christians, claimed the 
honour of it. The former ascribed it to an Egyptian magi- 
cian named Amesiphis, who was with Aurelius, and by his 
arts caused the aenal Hermes and other demons to send the 
rain. The latter affirmed that it was sent in answer to the 
prayers of one of the legions, named the Melitenensian or 
the Thundering, and which was composed of Christians ; and 
they add that the emperor, in his letter to the senate, acknow- 
ledged this to be the fact, and caused the persecution of the 
Christians to cease"". 

The confederates had suffered so much by the war that 
they now were anxious for peace, and most of them sent de- 
puties to the emperor. The Quadans, the Marcomans, and 
the Sarmatian Jazygans, obtained peace on the terms of giving 
up all the deserters and prisoners, and of the two former not 
dwelling within less than five miles of the Danube ; the Jazy- 
gans of double that distance. Other smaller nations were taken 
into alliance with the Romans, and lands were given them in 
the adjacent provinces, and even in Italy. 

This accommodation with the barbarians was hastened by 

* Euseb. Hist. Ec. v. 5 ; Tert Ap. 5 ; Xiphil. Ixxi. 9. Apollinaria (ap. 
Euseb.) says that the legion received the title of Thundering {Fulminea) on 
this occasion ; but Tillemont obseiVes that an inscription proves it to have 
belonged to the 12th legion in the time of Trajan ; and Valerius Flaccui 
(vl. 55.) plainly alludes to it in the time of the Flavian emperors. 
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the intelligence of a revolt in Syria. Avidius Cassius, who had 
in effect conducted the Parthian war, and had afterwards 
commanded on the Danube, had received from Marcus the 
government of that province, in order that he might restore 
the discipline of the army. Cassius, who was a man of the 
greatest rigour, and was even barbarous in his punishments^ 
had still the art of attaching the soldiery, and the Syrian 
army was soon in a most effective state of discipline and de- 
voted to its leader ; the subjects and the neighbouring princes 
were also inclined to Cassius, and feeling, or affecting to feely 
a contempt for the mild philosophy and the extreme lenity 
and clemency of Afarcus, he at length (175) resolved to 
declare himself emperor. The whole of Asia south of Mount 
Taurus, and Egypt, submitted, and the troops of Bithy* 
nia were on the point of declaring for him. The emperor 
was informed of the revolt by Marcius Verus, the governor 
of Cappadocia. He concealed the matter at first, but finding 
that it had come to the ears of the soldiers, he called them 
together, and addressed them in a speech worthy of himself. 
He then wrote to the same effect to the senate, and that body 
declared Cassius a public enemy. Marcus was preparing to 
march into the East to contend for his empire, when the head 
of his rival was brought to him ; for Cassius, as he was one 
day walking or riding, was fallen on and slain by two of his 
own officers, after a dream of empire of three months. The 
army returned to its obedience, and put to death the eldest 
son of Cassius and his praetorian prefect, and no more blood 
was shed. Cassius' papers were burnt, either by the empe- 
ror or by Verus ; his family was treated with favour ; the cities 
and towns which had declared for him were forgiven. 

In order to regulate the affairs of the East, Marcus pro- 
ceeded thither in person. He visited Syria and Egypt, and 
stopping on his return at Athens (176), he was there initiated 
in the mysteries. On the 23rd of December he entered 
Rome in triumph, with his son Commodus. The triumph 
was for the victories over the Germans. 

While Marcus was in Asia, the empress Faustina, who ac* 
companied him, died suddenly in a little town at the foot of 
Mount Taurus. Her husband lamented her even with tears, 
and at his request the senate deified her, and erected an altar 
to her, at which all young maidens, when they married, were 
to sacrifice with their bridegrooms. Yet, if history may be 
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cittdited, Faustina was so abaadened to lust that she used ta 
sdiect the most vigCMrous rowers from the fleet and gladiators 
from the arena^ to share her embraces* and the general opi« 
nion was that a gladiator, and not Mareus, was the father of 
Commodtts. Her infamy, it is said, was not unknown to her 
husband, who, when urged to divorce her if he would not 
put her to death* replied, '^ If I put away my wife I must re«- 
store her dower," that is the empire ; a reply so unworthy of • 
Marcus, that we cannot regard it as true *• 

The war had been rekindled on the banks of the Danube; 
the Mareomans, Quadans and thdr allies were again in arms, 
and the presence of the emperor was required. He left Rome 
in the autumn of 178, taking with him his son. He is said ta 
hare gained a considerable victory the following year, and thfi ; 
snibjugation of the barbarians was regarded as certain ; but io.. 
the spring of 180 he was attacked by a contagious malady, 
which carried him off on the seventh day, after a reign of 
nineteen years, and when he had nearly attained tbe fifty- 
ninth year of his age. 

The en^)efor M« Aurdius has been compared to the £ik«r 
gHsh king Alfred. Like him he united the active and coBf- 
templatire life, led armies and cultivated literature. But Al- 
fred had far greater difficulties to contend with» and his atoi^ 
dies were more directed to ob^cts suitable to a sovereign. 
The British monarch too (favoured in this perhaps by nature 
or fortune) was more happy in his family than the Roman ; 
for while Alfred left children worthy to occupy his place and 
was blest in all his domestic relations, the vices of his wi£e^ 
his son, and his adoptive brother, cast a shade over the vir- 
tues of Aurelius. His blindness to these vices, if he reaEy 
was not aware of them, derogates from his judgement and 
wisdom; while if we concede him penetration of character^ 
we must condemn the weakness which could, for example«. 
commit the happiness of the world to a Commodus. A cer- 
tain imbecility of character was in effect the chief blemish of 
Aurelius. It would almost seem as if too early a study of 
speculative philosophy were detrimental to a man who is called 
on to take an active part in the affairs of life, and to direct the 
destinies of an empire. 

* It is more probable that he did not know her infamy ; for in the first 
book of his Meditatioos, written only a short time before she died, he 
praises her obedience, affection, and simplicity of manners. 
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" If a man," says Gibbon, " were called to fix a period in 
the history of the world during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, he would without 
hesitation name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire was governed by absolute power under the guidance 
of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, whose cha- 
racters and authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully preserved by 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in 
the image of liberty, and were pleased with considering them- 
selves as the accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had the Romans 
of their days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom." 

In this passage, characterised by the author's usual preju- 
dices, there is certainly much that ia tme, but mingled with 
exaggeration and error. The character and reign of Hadrian, 
for example, are svrely not entitled to sudi lofty terms of 
praise. The brtgktest spot in ^e picture b the period of tiie 
dooHBion of Pius ; but our information respecting that reign 
is BO imperfeet^ that wb have not the nofeans of forirang a cop* 
re»et judgement. As happiness is seated so entirely in the 
mind, and depends so much on natural cbaraeter, comparisons 
of the amount of it enjoyed in diffbreut periods and by difiisr* 
est classes of persons are quite fallaeious; and we have no 
doubt but that the guards and the |M^ulace at Rome, for ex-> 
ample, thought themselves far happier under a Nero and a Do- 
mitian than a Hadrian and an Aurelius. We still, however, 
agree generally in the conclusions of the historian. 
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COMMODUS. PERTINAX. JULIAN. SEVERUS* 

A.u. 933-964. A.D. 1 80-21 1. 
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L* ^lius Aurelitis Commodus* 

A.U. 933-94^ A.D. 180-192. 

L. ^Lius AuRELius Commodus, the son and successor of 
M. Aurelius, was in the nineteenth year of his age when the 
death of his excellent father left him master of the Roman 
world. He was the first of the Roman emperors who was 
what was termed Porphyrogenitus^ t. e. born to a reigning 
emperor. Not a murmur was raised against his succession ; 
a liberal donative gratified the soldiers, and the war was du* 
ring the summer prosecuted with vigour against the barba- 
rians : but Commodus longed for the pleasures of Rome, and 
he willingly listened to their solicitations for peace. Treaties 
honourable to Rome were therefore concluded. The terms 
given to the Quadans and Marcomans were nearly the same 
as those accorded by Marcus, but they were bound not to 
make war on the Jazygans, the Burrans, or the Vandals. 
They were each to furnish a certain number of men for the 
Roman armies. The terms Jmposed on the rest were not dis- 
similar. The emperor then returned to Rome and triumphed 
(Oct. 22.). 

Commodus is one among the many instances which we may 
find of the feebleness of education in the attempt to control 
the tendencies of nature f* It was in vain that Marcus had in 

* Authorities : Dion, Herodian, the Augustan History, and the Bpito- 
mators. 

i* ** The power of instruction," observes Gibbon, " is seldom of much 
efficacy, except in those happy dispositions where it is almost superfluous." 
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his own person given his son an example of all the virtues, 
and had surrounded him with the ablest instructors. Their 
lessons were unheeded, and their pupil was distinguished only 
by skill In the exercises of the gladiators' school, and for the 
unerring aim with which he flung the javelin or shot the arrow 
under the teaching of Moors and Parthians. He is also noted 
for being the first of the emperors who was totally devoid of 
taste for literature. 

The foreign transactions of this reign are of little import- 
ance ; the German and British frontiers merely gave their 
usual occupation to the legions. At Rome, for the space of 
about three years, all was tranquillity also ; for Commodus, 
whose natural character, as we are assured, was weak and 
timid rather than wicked, allowed himself to be directed by 
the able and upright men to whom his father had recommended 
him. Hb hours were devoted to luxury and indulgence, till 
at length (183) an event occurred which revealed the latent 
cruelty of his nature. 

After the death of L. Verus, Marcus had given his daughter 
Lucilla in marriage to Pompeianus, a most respectable senator, 
and after the death of her mother he allowed her all the ho* 
nours of an empress, which her brother also continued to her. 
But on the marriage of Commodus with a lady named Cris- 
pina, Lucilla was obliged to yield precedence to the reigning 
empress. Her haughty spirit deemed this an indignity, and 
she resolved on revenge. Fearing to entrust her design to 
her noble-minded husband; she first communicated it to Qua- 
dratus, a wealthy young nobleman, with whom she carried on 
an adulterous intercourse ; she also engaged in the plot Clau- 
dius Pompeianus, another of her paramours, who was betrothed 
to her daughter ; some senators also were aware of it. As 
Commodus was entering the amphitheatre through a dusky 
passage, Pompeianus, who was lying in wait, drew his sword and 
cried, " The senate sends thee this." But the words prevented 
the execution of his design, and he \vas seized by the guards. 
He, Quadratus, and some others were executed ; Lucilla was 
for the present confined in the isle of Capreae, but she was ere 
long put to death, and a similar fate soon befell her rival Cris- 
pina on account of adultery. In her place Commodus took 
a freed woman named Marcia, who had been the concubine 
of Quadratus, aud to whom he gave all the honours of an 
empress, except that of having fire borne before her*. 
* A usage probably of Oriental origin : see Quint Cart. iii. 3, 9. 
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Tke iiii\dse exelamation of Fompeiaiiiis sank de^ in the 
mind of Commodus ; he learned to regard the aenate as his 
deadly enemies, and many of its most illastrioos membeis 
were put to death on varioos pretexts. His only reliance vas 
now on the guards, and the pisBtiman prefects soon became 
as important as in Ibrmer times. The present prefects wene 
Tarrontins FUemns and Peramisy bat the arts of the latter 
caused the former to be remoYed and put to death, and the 
whole power of the state thus fell into his own hands, for the 
timid Commodus no longer Yentnred to appear in public, and 
all business was transacted by Perennis. The piefeet removed 
all he dreaded by false accusations, and he amassed wealth by 
the confiscation of the properties of the nobility. His son was 
in command of the Illynan legions, and he now aspired to the 
empire. But he had oflfended the army of Britain, and they 
deputed (186) fifteen hundred of their number to accuse him 
to Commodus of designs on the empire. They were supported 
by the secret influence of the freedman Cleander, and Peren- 
nis was given up to their vengeance. Himsdf, his wife, his 
sister, and two of his children were massacred ; his eldest son 
was recalled and murdered on the way to Rome. 

The character of JPerennis is doubtful, but that of Cleander 
who succeeded to his power was one of pure evil. Cleander, 
a Phrygian by birth, had been brought to Rome as a slave 
and sold in the public maiket He was purchased for the 
palace, and placed about the person of Commodus, with whom 
he speedily ingratiated himself; and when the prince became 
emperor he nuide Cleander his chamberiain. The power of 
the freedman, when Perennis was removed, became absolute ; 
avarice, the passion of a vulgar mind, was his guiding prin- 
ciple. All the honours and all the posts of the empire were 
put to sale ; pardons for any crime were to be had for money; 
and in the short space of three years the wealth of Cleander 
exceeded that of the Pallas and Narcissus of the early days of 
the empire. 

A conspiracy of an extraordinary nature occurred not long 
after the death of Perennis. A great number of men who had 
deserted from the armies put themselves under the command 
of a common soldier named Matemus ; they were joined^ by 
slaves whom they freed from their bonds, and they ravaged 
for some time with impunity the provinces of Gaul and Spain. 
At length (187) when Matemus found the governors pre- 
paring to act with vigour against him, he resolved to make a 
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desperate effort and be emperor or perish. He directed his 
followers to disperse and repair secretly to Rome, where he 
proposed that they should assume the dress of the guards, and 
fall on the emperor during the license of the festival of the 
Megalesia*. AH succeeded to his wishes ; they rendezvoused 
in Rome, but some of them out of envy b^rayed the secret, 
and Matemus and some others were taken and executed. 

The power of Cleander was now at its height ; by gifts to 
Commodus and his mistresses he maintained his influence at 
court, and by the erection of baths and other public edifices 
lie sought to Ingratiate himself with the people. He had also 
the command of the guards, for whom he had for some time 
caused prsBtorian prefects to be made and unmade at his wfll. 
He at length divided the office between himself and two oth«s, 
but he did not assume the title f . As an instance of the way in 
which he disposed of offices, we find in one year (189) no 
less than five-and-twenty consuls. 

What the ultimate views of Cleander may have been is 
unknown, for he shared the usual fate of aspiring freedmen. 
Rome was visited at this time by a direful pestilence, and the 
emperor on account of it resided out of the city. The pesti- 
lence was as usual attended by famine, and this visitation of 
heaven was by the people laid to the charge of the odious fa- 
vourite. As they were one day (189) viewing the horse-races 
in the circus, a party of children entered, headed by a fierce 
looking girl, and began to exdaim against Cleander. The 
people joined in the cries, and then rising rushed to where 
Commodus was residing in the suburbs, demanding the death 
of Cleander. But the favourite instantly ordered the prseto- 
rian cavalry to charge them, and they were driven back to the 
city with the loss of many lives- When however the cavalry 
entered the streets they were assailed by missiles from the 
roofs of the houses, and the people being joined by the urban 
cohorts rallied and drove them back to the palace, where Com- 
modus still lay in total ignorance of all that had occurred, for 
fear of Cleander had kept all silent. But now Marcia, or as 
others said the emperor's sister Fadilla|, seeing the danger so 
imminent, rushed into his presence and informed him of the 

* For a description of this festiya] see Ovid, Fasti, iv. 179 seg. 

t He styled h\m&e\( a pugione, ministers being thus named from their 
offices, ex« gr. a rationibuSf ab epistolis. 

X Dion says Marcia, Herodian Fadilla. Tillemont and Gftbon unite the 
two. 
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truth. Without a moment's hesitation he ordered Oleander 
and his son to be put to death. The people placed the head 
of Oleander on a pole and dragged his body through the 
streets, and when they had massacred some of his creatures 
the tumult ceased. 

The cruelty of Oommodus displayed itself more and more 
every day, and several men of rank became its victims. At 
the same time his lust was unbounded ; three hundred beau- 
tiful women and as many boys of all ages and countries filled 
his seraglio, and he abstained from no kind of infamy. He 
delighted also to exhibit proofs of his skill as a marksman, 
and he assumed the title and attributes of the hero Hercules. 
For some time, like Nero, he confined his displays to the in- 
terior of his residences, but at length the senate and people 
were permitted to witness his skill in the amphitheatre. A 
gallery ran round it for the safety and convenience of the 
emperor, from which he discharged his darts and arrows with 
unerring aim at the larger and fiercer animals, while he ven- 
tured into the arena to destroy the deer and other timid crea- 
tures. A hundred lions were at once let loose, and each fell by 
a single wound ; an irritated panther had just seized a man, a 
dart was flung by the emperor and the beast fell dead, while 
the man remained uninjured. With crescent-headed arrows 
he out off the heads of ostriches as they ran at full speed. 

But the greatest delight of Oommodus was to combat as a 
gladiator. He appeared in the character of a Secutor: he 
caused to be recorded 735 victories which he had gained, and 
he received each time an immense stipend out of the gladia- 
torial fund. Instead of Hercules he now styled himself Paulus, 
after a celebrated Secutor, and caused this appellation to be 
inscribed on his statues. He also took up his abode in the 
residence of the gladiators. 

At length the tyrant met with the fate he merited. It was 
his design to put to death the two consuls-elect for the year 
193, and on New-years day to proceed from the gladiators* 
school in his gladiatorial habit and enter on the consulate. On 
the preceding day he communicated his design to Marcia, 
who tried in vain to dissuade him from it. Q. ^lius Laetus, the 
praetorian prefect, and the chamberlain, Eclectus, also reasoned 
with him, but to as little purpose. He testified much wrath, 
and uttered some menaces. Knowing that the threats of the ty- 
rant were the sure precursors of death, they saw that their only 
hopes of safety lay in anticipation ; they took their resolution 
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Oil the moment* ; and when Commodus came from the bathi 
Marcia, as was her usual practice, handed him a bowl, (in which 
she had now infused a strong poison,) to quench his thirst. 

He drank the liquor off, and then laid himself down to 
sleep. The attendants were all sent away ; the conspirators 
were expecting the effect of the poison, when to their surprise 
he began to vomit profusely. Fearing now that the poison 
would not take effect, they brought in a vigorous wrestler 
named Narcissus; and induced by the promise of a large 
reward, he laid hold on and strangled the emperor. 



P. Helvius Pertinax. 

A.u. 946. A.D. 193. 



The conspirators had, it is probable, already fixed on the per- 
son who should succeed to the empire, and their choice was 
one calculated to do them credit. It was P. Helvius Pertinaz, 
the prefect of the city, a man now advanced in years, who had 
with an unblemished character, though born in an humble rank, 
passed through all the civil and military gradations of the state. 
Pertinax was the son of a freedman who was engaged in the 
manufacture of charcoal at Alba Pompeia in the Apennines. 
He commenced life as a man of letters, but finding the literary 
profession unprofitable, he entered the army as a centurion, 
and his career of advancement was rapid. 

It was yet night when Laetus and Eclectus proceeded with 
some soldiers to the house of Pertinax. When informed of 
their arrival he ordered them to be brought to his chamber^ 
and then, without rising, told them that he had long expected 
every night to be his last, and bade them execute their office ; 
for he was certain that Commodus had sent them to put him 
to death. But they informed him that the tyrant himself was 
no more, and that they were come to offer him the empire. 
He hesitated to give credit to them, but having sent one on 
whom he could depend, and ascertained that Commodus was 
dead, he consented to accept the proffered dignity. Though 
it was not yet day they all repaired to the praetorian camp, 

* Herodiau tells us of a list of those destined to be put to death taken by 
a child, and read by Marcia, as in the case of Domitian. But he is a very 
inaccurate writer, and Dion, who was a senator and in Rome at the time, 
could hardly have been ignorant of the circumstance if it were true. 
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^ml LetuB having assembled the Boldien> told them that Coa^' 
modufi was suddenly dead of apoplexy, and that he had brought 
them his sucoeasor, a man whose merits were known to them 
all. Pertinax then addressed them» promising a large dona- 
tive. By this time the people (for Laetus had caused the 
news of Commodus' death to be spread through the city,) 
had gathered round the camp, and urged by dieir shouts and 
importunity, the soldiers swore fidelity to the emperor, though 
they feared that he was a man who would renew the strictness 
of discipline. 

Before dawn the senate was summoned to the temple of 
Concord, whither Pertinax had proceeded from the camp* 
He told them what had occurred, and, noticing his age and 
his humble extraction, pointed out divers senators as more 
worthy of the empire than himself. But they would not listen 
to his excuses, and they decreed him all the imperial titles. 
Then giving a loose to their rage against the fallen tyrant, 
they termed him parricide, gladiator, the enemy of the goda 
and of his country, and decreed that his statues should be cast 
down, his titles be erased, and his body dragged with the hook 
through the streets. But Pertinax respected too mueh the 
memory of Marcus Aurelius to suffer the remains of his son to 
be thus treated, and they were by his order placed in the tomb 
of Hadrian. 

Pertinax was cheerfully acknowledged by all the armiesL 
Like Vespasian, he was «mple and modest in his dress and 
mode of life, and he lived on terms of intimacy with the re- 
spectable members of the senate. He resigned his private 
property to his wife and son, but would not suffer the senate 
to bestow on them any titles. He regulated the finances with 
the greatest care, remitting oppressive taxes and cancelling 
unjust claims. He sold by auction all the late tyrant's instru- 
ments of luxurv, and obliged his fovourites to disgorge a por* 
tion of their plunder. He granted the waste lands in Italy 
and elsewhere for a term of years rent-free to those who would 
undertake to improve them. 

The reforming hand of the emperor was extended U> all 
departments of the state ; and men looked for a return of the 
age of the Antonines. But the soldiers dreaded the restora- 
tion of the ancient discipline ; and Lsstus, who found that he 
did not enjoy the power he had expected, secretly fomented 
their discontent. So early as the 3rd of January they had 
seized a senator named Triarius Maternus, intending to make 
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jiim empemr, but he eecaped from tiiem and fled to Pertintz 
iar protection. Some time after, while the emperor was oa 
the sea-coftst attending to the sopply of eora, tiiey prepared 
to laiae Sosliis Faleo, then consal, to the empire ; but Fert»- 
iKx came soddealy to Rome, and having complained c^ Faleo 
to the 8en«^, they wero about to proclaim him a public 
enemy, when the emperor cried that no senator should B&tk^ 
death while he reigned; and Faleo was thos suffered to 
escape punishmeRt. 

Some expressions which Pertuiax used on this occasioa 
imtated tiie soldiers; and Lsetus, to exaiqperate them stiM 
more, put several of them to death, as if by his orders* Ae- 
cordingiy on ^tte 28th of March a general mutiny broke out 
in the eamp, and two or three hundred of the most desperate 
pvoeeeded with drawn swords to the palace. No one opposed 
their entrance. Pertinax when informed of their approach 
advanced to meet them. He addressed them, reminding, 
them of his own innocenoe aoid of the obligation of their oath. 
Tliey wane silent for a few moments ; at length a Tungrian^ 
soklser struck him with his sword, crying, ^* The soldiers send 
Ihee this*" They all then fell on him, and cutting off his- 
iiead, set it on a laooe and carried it to the camp. Eclectus^ 
CKLthlul to the last, perished with the emperor ; Lsetus had 
#ed ia disguise at the approach of the mutineers. The reign 
af the virtuous Pertinax had lasted only eightynrix days ; he^ 
was in ^e sixty-seventh year of his age. 



M. Didius Severus Jtdumus. 

A.v. 946. A.D. 193. 

The mutineem on their return to the camp found there Sul- 
piciantts, the prefect of the city, the late emperor's father-in- 
knvy who had been sent thither to try to appease the mutiny; 
The bloody proof which they bore of the empire's being 
iracant, excited whUe it should have extinguished his ambition, 
and he forthwith began to treat for the dangerous prize. Im- 
mediately some of the soldiers ran, and ascending the ramparts, 
cried out aloud, that the empire was for sale, and would be 

S'ven to the highest bidder. The news reached the ears of 
idius JuUanus, a wealthy and luxurious senator, as he sat at 
table; and urged by his wife and daughter and his parasites, 
he rose and hastened to the camp. The mflitary auctioneers 
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stood on the wall, one bidder within the other without. Sul- 
picianus had gone as high as 5000 denars a man, when his 
rival at one bidding rose to 6250. This spirited offer carried 
it ; the soldiers also had a secret dread that Sulpicianus, if 
emperor, might avenge the death of his son-in-law. The gates 
therefore were thrown open, and Julian was admitted and 
saluted emperor ; but the soldiers had the generosity to stipu- 
late for the safety of his rival. 

From the camp Julian, escorted by the soldiers, proceeded 
to the senate-house. He was there received with affected joy, 
and the usual titles and honours were decreed him ; but the 
people stood aloof and in silence, and those who were more 
distant uttered loud curses on him. When Julian came to the 
palace, the first object that met his eyes was the corpse of his 
predecessor ; he ordered it to be buried, and then, it is said, 
sat down and passed the greater part of the night at a luxurious 
banquet, and playing at dice. In the morning the senate re- 
paired to him with their feigned compliments ; but the people 
still were gloomy, and when he went down to tiie senate-house 
and was ubout to offer incense to the Janus before the doors*, 
they cried out that he was a parricide and had stolen the empire. 
He promised them money, but they would have none of it ; 
and at length he ordered the soldiers to fall on them, and 
several were killed and wounded. Still they ceased not to 
revile him and the soldiers, and to call on the other armies, 
especially that of Pescennius Niger, to come to their aid. 

The principal armies were that of Syria commanded by 
Niger ; that of Pannonia under Septimius Severus, and that 
of Britain under Clodius Albinus, each composed of three 
legions, with its suitable number of auxiliaries. 

C. Pescennius Niffer was a native of Aquinum, of a simple 
equestrian family. He entered the army as a centurion, and 
rose almost solely by merit till he attained the lucrative go- 
vernment of Syria* As an officer Niger was a rigorous main- 
tainer of discipline ; as a governor he was just, but mild 
and indulgent ; and he succeeded in gaining alike the affec- 
tions of the soldiers and the subjects. In his private life he 
was chaste t and temperate. 

* See our Ovid's Fasti, Excurs. I. The senate-house was now by the 
temple of Janus. 

t " Rei veneresB, nisi ad procreandos liberos, prorsus ignarus. Denique 
etiam sacra qusBdam in Gallia, quae castissimis decernuntur, consensu 
publico, celebranda suscepit^'^-Spartianus. 
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L. Septimius Severus was born at Leptis in Africa. He 
received a learned education, and devoted himself to the bar« 
and M . Aurelius made him advocate of the fisc. He acted 
as civil governor of several provinces, and had occasionally a 
militarj command, but had seen little or no actual service. 
After his consulate, Commodus, through the influence of 
Laetus, gave him the command of the Pannonian legions*. 

D. Clodius Albinus was also an African^ He was bom at 
Adrumetum, of an honourable family, which derived its origin 
'from the Postumii and Ceionii of Rome. He entered the 
army early, and rose through all the gradations of the service, 
being highly esteemed by M. Aureliys. He commanded in 
Bithynia, at the time of the revolt of Cassius, and kept his 
legions in their duty. Commodus gave him the command in 
Gaul and in Britain, and designed him for his successor* 
Albinus was a strict and even severe officer. He was fond of 
agriculture, on which subject he wrote some books. He was 
charged with private vices, but probably without reason. 

When the intelligence of the murder of Pertinax and the 
sale of the empire to Julian, reached the armies of Syria and 
Pannonia, their generals saw the prospect of empire open to 
them as the avengers of the emperor whom they had acknow- 
ledged. Each of them assembled his troops and expatiated 
on the atrocity of the deed which had been perpetrated at 
Rome, and each was saluted Augustus by his army and the 
subjects. But while Niger, seeing all the provinces and allied 
princes of Asia unanimous in his favour, and therefore in* 
dulging in confidence, remained inactive at Antioch, Severus 
resolved to push on for the capital, and possess himself of that 
seat of empire. Having secured the adherence of the army 
of Gaul, he wrote a most friendly letter to Albinus, giving 
him the title of Caesar, and adopting him as his son ; by which 
he made sure of his neutrality, if not of his co-operation. He 
then advanced by rapid marches for Rome. Day and night 
he appeared in full armour, and surrounded by a guard of six 
hundred chosen men, who never laid aside their corselets. 
Resistance was ho where offered ; all hailed him as the avenger 
of Pertinax. 

* See his life in the Augustan History. " The youth of Severus/' says 
Gihbon, " had been trained in the implicit obedience of camps, and his 
riper years spent in the despotism of military command." We have no- 
ticed some similar inaccurate assertions in this writer, who is in general so 
correct. 
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The wretched Jttliaja was £Ucd vkh d^aamj whut he heard 
a£ the approach of the forsBidai>Je Pasftnoaian army. He 
laade Ihe senate declare Savecus a. puULe eaefliy ; he difr- 
Iributed large sums ef monejr to the. praetoriaaa to laduee 
tbem to prepare to defend him; but these disaelute Uoega 
were vigorous oaly for evil, and they couhi not resttme th« 
discipline they had last ; the mariues ftttmmoned &oin Miae* 
aum were still more ineffiaient ; and an. attempt at training 
^phants for war in the Oriental manfiier only exeiAed d€»- 
rision. Julian also caused an entrenchoaent to he run in Croat 
of the city, and he secured the pala«e with strong doors and 
bars, as if t^ could be Baaintained when aU dse was lost. He 
put to death Marcia, Laetos, and aM. eoncemed in the murder 
•ef Conuuodus> probably with a view to the favoiu of the 
soldiery. 

Severua meantime had reached Ravenna and secured thi^ 
fleet. Julian having made, some fniitlesa attempts on hia 
life, caused the senate to declare hint his associate in the ^Of- 
pire. But Severua now disdained sueh divided power; he 
Ibad written to the pnetortans^ assuring safety to all but the 
aetual assassins of Pertinax, and they had accepted the ocm- 
ditions* The consul, Silius Messaia, assembled the aenatCji 
and it was resolved to put Julian to death, and give the em?- 
pire to Severus. When those charged with the mandate for 
his death came to Julian, his only words, were, " What evit 
lave I done ? Whom have I ^in ? " He waa then kiUed bf 
a common soldier, after a reign of only sixty-six days. 
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Severus was met at Interamna ( Tfi/iif X in Umbria, seventy* 
miles from Rome, by deputies from, the senate. He neeeived 
them with favour, and still confined t^ «ivanee. As be 
drew nigh to Rome he commanded the execution of the 
murderers of Pertinax, and he sent orders to the remaining 
praetorians to leave their arms in their camp and come to 
meet him, dressed as they were wont when attending the em- 
perors on solemn occasions. They obeyed, and Severus rcr 
ceived them in the plain before his camp, and addressed them 
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from ft tribniial, reproadiing tbem witii the murder of Perti* 
nax, and the sale of the empire to Julian. He would spare 
tlieir lives, be said, Init be would leave them nothing save 
their tunics, and death sbould be the fate of any of them who 
ever came within a hundred miles of the capital. While he 
was speaking bis soldiers bad imperceptibly surrounded them; 
resistance was vain, and they quietly yielded up their swords 
and their rich habiliments, and moarnfully retired. A de* 
tacbment had meantime taken possession of their camp, to 
obviate the effects of their despair. 

Severus entered the city at the head of bis army. The se- 
BSite and peofde met him with all the marks of joy and fes* 
tivity. He ascended the Capitol and worshiped; be then 
visited tbe otlier temples^ and at length proceeded to the pa* 
lace. In the mormng be met the senate, to whom be made 
a speediy fnil of the fairest promises, assuring them that Mar- 
cus should be liia modd, and swearing that he would put no 
senator to death unless eondemned l^ tbemselvesy — an oath 
which he kept but indifferently. Tbe usual titles and powers, 
bad beoi already decreed him ; among these was the title of 
Pertinax, of which prince he affected to be the avenga:, and 
tbe cereaiony of whose detfieation he performed with tbe^ 
greatest magnificence and solemnity. He distributed larger 
sttODs of money among tbe soldiers and people ; he regulated 
the supply of |»rovisions» and be examined into tbe conduct of 
several governors of provinces, and punished those who weve 
proved guilty <^ oppression or extortion* 

Severus restored the praetorian guards on a new model, and 
raised them to four times their original number. Augustus 
bad admitted none but Italians into this body ; the youth of 
Spain, Koricam and Macedonia bad gradually been suffered 
to enUst in it ; but Severus threw it open' to all, selecting the 
ablest and most faithful soldiers from the legions^ for the 
higher pay and more easy life of the guardsmen. 

Alter a stay of only thirty days in Rome Severus set out 
ibr the war against Niger, who was master of all Asia» and 
held the strong city of Byzantium in Europe. The prepara^ 
tions (Ml both side» occupied some time ; at length Severus 
took the field, and leaving part of his troops to carry on tbe 
siege of Byzantium, he sent the main body of his army» un> 
der his generals) over the Hellespont. iEmilianus, the pro- 
consul of Asia, gave tbem battle {l91*) near Cyzicus, but was 
defeated. He fled to Cyzicus^ and thence to another unnamed 
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town> where he was seized and put to death. Niger in per- 
son afterwards engaged the Severian general, Candidus, be* 
tween Nicaea and Kios. The contest was long and arduous, 
but victory declared for the European army, and Niger* 
leaving troops to guard the passes of Mount Taurus, has* 
tened to Antioch to raise men and money* The elements, 
however, favoured Severus; heavy falls of rain and snow 
destroyed the defences constructed by Niger, and his troops 
were obliged to abandon the passes and leave Cilicia open to 
the enemy. 

Niger made his final stand at the Cilician gates, as the 
pass from Cilicia into Syria at the head of the bay of Issus 
was named, a place famous for the defeat of Darius by Alex* 
ander the Great. The troops of Niger were more numerous, 
but they were mostly raw levies, yet they fought with con- 
stancy ; but the elements, we are told, again favoured the Se* 
▼erians, a stonn of rain and thunder came over the sea, and 
. J>lew full in the faces of the Nigrians, and they fled with the 
loss of 20,000 men. Niger hastened to Antioch, and thence, 
on the approach of the enemy, he fled to the Euphrates, in 
order to seek refuge with the Parthians, but he had hardly 
quitted the town when he was seized, and his head was cut off 
and sent to Severus. 

This emperor, who had been in none of the preceding ac* 
tions, now appeared. He put to death all the senators who 
had borne arms for Niger ; he banished some, and seized the 
property of others. He put numbers of inferior rank also to 
death, and he treated severely Antioch and some other towns. 
He then (195) led his army over the Euphrates, and hia 
generals employed this and a part of the following year in 
Inducing the various tribes and princes of Mesopotamia. 
While he was thus engaged (196), he received the joyful in* 
telligence of the surrender of Byzantium, which strong by 
situation and fortifications, had held out for nearly three years 
against the valour and skill of the besieging army, and was 
only subdued at last by famine. The magistrates and soldiers 
were all put to death ; the property of the inhabitants was 
sold ; the walls and the public edifices were demolished ; By- 
zantium was deprived of its title of city, and subjected as a 
village to the jurisdiction of Perinthus. 

It is said that Severus was meditating an invasion of Par- 
thia, but his thoughts were in reality more fixed on securing 
the succession to his children, by removing Albinus^ Suit* 
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ably to his character, he resolved to proceed by treachery 
rather than by force. He wrote to Albinus in the most affec-* 
tionate terms, as to his dearest brother, but the bearers of the 
letter were instructed to ask a private audience, as having 
matters of greater importance to communicate, and then to as* 
sassinate him. The suspicions of Albinus, however, being 
awaked, he put them to the torture, and extracted the truth. 
He saw that he had no alternative, that he must be emperor 
or nothing, and he therefore declared himself Augustus, and 
passed with his army over to Gaul. Severus returned with all 
possible speed from the East, and advanced in person into Gaul 
against his rival. He crossed the Alps in the depth of winter, 
and after some minor engagements, a decisive battle was fought 
on the 19th of February, 197) in the neighbourhood of Lyons. 
The united number of the combatants was 150,000 men ; the 
battle was long land dubious, the left wing on each side was 
routed, but Severus, who now fought for the first time, brought 
up the prsetorians to the support of his beaten troops, and 
though he received a wound, and was driven back, he rallied 
them once more, and being supported by the cavalry, under 
his general, Leetus, he defeated and pursued the enemy to 
Lyons. The loss on both sides was considerable ; Albinus 
slew himself, and his head was cut off and brought to his unge* 
serous enemy, who meanly insulted it ; his wife and children 
were at first spared, but they were soon after, it is said, put to 
death, and their bodies cast into the Rhone. 

The city of Lyons was pillaged and burnt ; the chief sup- 
porters of Albinus, both men and women, Romans and pro» 
yincials, were put to death, and their properties confiscated. 
Having spent some time in regulating the affairs of Gaul and 
Britain, Severus returned to Rome, breathing vengeance 
against the senate, for he knew that that body was in general 
more inclined to Albinus than himself, and he had found, 
among his rival's papers, the letters of several individual sena- 
tors. The very day after his arrival he addressed them, com- 
mending the stern policy of Sulla, Marius and Augustus, and 
blaming the mildness of Pompeius and CsBsar, which had 
proved their ruin. He spoke in terms of praise of Commodus, 
saying that the senate had no right to dishonour him, as many 
of themselves lived worse than he had done. He expressed 
himself severely with respect to those who had written letters 
or sent presents to Albinus. Of these however he pardoned 
five-and-thirty, but he put to death nine-and-twenty, among 
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wbom was SulpiciaoiiSy the fii&er-in-»law of Perfinax» Tfaes^ 
bowever, were not the only victims ; the whole favdly of Niger^ 
and several other iULustrious persons perished. Thejwoperties 
of all were confiscated ; for avarice».iaore perhaps than a Aisal 
of bloody impelled Severus to cruelty. 

After a short stay at Rome Severus set out again £or the 
East ; for the Parthians, taking advantage of his absenee^ had 
Invaded Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nisibis. They re« 
tired, however, when they heard of his approach, and Sevemsy 
laiving passed the winter in Syria making preparations for the 
war, crossed the Tigris the Showing summer (196) and in** 
vested Ctesiphon. The Roman soldiers suffered greatly foe 
fvant of supplies, and were reduced lo feed on roots and herb- 
fl^e, which produced dysenteries, but the emperor pcsaevEered> 
and the city at length was taken. All the full^own ma&es 
wese massacred, and the women and children, to tiie number 
^f 100,000, were sold for slaves As want of supplies did 
Bot permit the Romans to remain beyond the Tigris, th^ 
^urned to Mesopotamia, and on his way to Syna (199/ 
Severus laid siege to the redoubtable Atra, but he was forced 
tQ retire, with a great loss both of men and machtnea. Ula 
renewed the i^tack some time after (it is uncertaia in whaH 
year) but with as little success, being obliged to retire with 
lass and disgrace from before the impregns^le fortress. 

Severus remained in the East till the year 20S. He spent 
a. part of that time in Egypt, where he took great pleasure 
in examining the pyramids and the other curiosities of that 
country. He at length returned to Rome» t» celebrate die 
marrii^ of his elder son. 

The family of Severus consisted of his wife and two sons. 
The empress, named Julia Domna, was a native of Emesa in 
Syria, whom Severus, who was addicted to aatn^ogy, is said 
to have espoused because she had a royal nativity. She wae 
a woman of great beauty, sense and spirit, and a cultivator of 
literature and philosophy. The elder son was a* first named 
Sassianus ; but his father, at the time of the war agaiast Al« 
binus, created him Caesar, by the name of Aurelios Anfemu** 
qxks* ; and he was subsequently nick-named Oi«ft^i>f, whi^ 

* Severus, not content with expressing his reneration and respect for 
the memory of M. Aurelies, had the Iblly to pretend to be hia son. ** What 
nuMt amaaed us," says Dion (Ijut. 7.)f " waa his fayiag that he was theaoK 
of Marcus and brother of Commodua*" 



to^ avoid couf moo, » the name employed bj modern hiMd^* 
ikins* In the yetr 196 Sevemt created him Augttatits» «mI 
nuMle him hw associate in the empire. The name of the em* 
peror^s younger ses wa» Geta, and he also was styled Ai»-: 
foninnsr. 

The bride seleeted for Caracalla wm Plavti^la, the daaghter 
of Pkntianus, the prAtorian prefect* This man was a se-f 
eond Sejanus, and it is very rratarkabie tiiat two emperors of 
such superior mental powers as Tiberius and Severus should 
have been so comptet^ under the influence of their miui*^ 
sters* PlauftiaQua, like hta master, was an African by btrth ; 
he was of mean extraetioity and be seems to have early 
attached himself to the fortune of bis aspirii^ country* 
man, whose favour and cowfldenoft he won ia an extraordinary 
degree ; and when Severus sttaiaed the empire, the power of 
Piautianua gprew to suek a height, that he^ the historiatt 
diserves^ was, as it were^ empcvor, and Severus captain of the 
guards. Persons tike Piautiantis^ wheu elevated, rarely bea^ 
their faculties mc^ly. He wa» therefore proud^ cruel anil 
avaricious ; he was the chief caisse of so many persons of 
rank and fortune bctag^^pttt to deaths in order that he mighd 
gain their properties* He seised whatever took his istncy, 
whether sacred or profane, ami he thi» amassed such wealth 
that it wae eoasmoaly said he was richer than Severus add 
his sous. Sudi was bis prides thai »o one dare approach htm 
without bis permissioa ; aiid wlratt he af^ared in public^ . 
criers preceded him, ordoiitg that bo one should stop and 
gaze at him, but turn aside and look down. He would not 
allow his wife to visit err to receive visitsy not even excepting 
the empress. Aa hie power was so great, he was of course 
tile object of universai adulation. The senat(»« and soldieni 
•wore by his fortunei and his statues were set up in all parte 
of the empire* He was in efieet more dreaded and mora 
honoured than the emfieror hioMelf . 

Sudi power is^ however, unslaUe in its very nature, and the 
marriage of his daughter with the son of the emperor caused 
the downfell of i^auliavas. The wedding was celebrated with 
the utmo^ magmdeeace ; the dower of the bride, we are told^ 
would have pertioned fifty princesses $ and as it was the cusr 
torn of the East for ladies to be attended by eunuchs, Plau^ 
tianus castrated not lem t^m oae htiatdted persons of noble 
berth, many of tbem lirthers of tanMe% in order to place them 
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about his daughter on thb occasion. Flautilla was haughty 
like himself; and Caracalla, who had been forced to marry her» 
hated father and daughter alike, and resolved on their de- 
struction* He induced one Satuminus and two other centu- 
rions to declare that Plautianus had ordered them and seven 
of their comrades to murder Sevems and his son. A written 
order to this effect was forged and shown to the emperor, who 
forthwith summoned Plautianus to his presence* He came 
suspectiog nothing ; he was admitted, but his followers were 
excluded. Severus, however, addressed him in a mild tone» 
and asked him why he had meditated killing him. Plautia- 
nus was expressing his surprise and commencing his defence^ 
when Caracalla sprang forward, tore his sword from him, 
struck him with his fist, and would have slain him with his 
own hand but for the interference of his father. He then 
noade some of his attendants despatch him, and sent his head 
to the empress and Plautilla, a joyful sight to the one, a mourn* 
ful spectacle to the other. Plautilla and her brother Plautius 
were sent to the isle of Lipara, where they lived in poverty and 
misery for the remainder of the reign of Severus, and their 
murder was one of the first acts of Caracalla when emperor* 

Severus now remained in Italy for a space of four years, act- 
ively engaged in the administration of justice, the regulation 
of the finances, and the correction of all kinds of abuses. He 
conferred the important post of praetorian prefect on Papinian, 
the most renowned of jurisconsults ; and as it was now a part 
of this officers duty to try civil causes, Papinian appointed as 
his assessors Paulus and Ulpian — names nearly as distinguished 
in the annals of jurisprudence as his own. 

In the year 208, Severus, though far advanced in years and 
a martyr to the gout, set out for Britain, where the northern 
tribes had for some time been making their usual incursions 
Into the Roman part of the island. Various motives are as- 
signed for this resolution ; the most probable is that he wished 
to remove his sons from the luxury of Rome and to restore 
the relaxed discipline of the legions* He entered the wild 
country north of the Roman wall, cut down the woods, and 
passed the marshes, and succeeded in penetrating to the ex- 
tremity of the island, though with a loss, it is said, of 50,000 
men ; for the barbarians, who would never venture to give hini 
battle, hung on his flanks and rear, formed numerous ambus- 
cades, and cut off all stragglers. In order to check their fu- 
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ture incareions, he repaired and strengthened the mound or 
wall which Hadrian had constructed from the Eden to the 
Tyne. 

Severus had associated his second son Geta in the empire 
the year he came to Britain. But the two brothers hated each 
other mortally, and Caracalla made little secret of his resolu* 
tion to reign alone. This abandoned youth, it is said, even 
attempted to kill his father in the very sight of the Roman 
legions and the barbarian enemies ; for as the emperor waa 
riding one day to receive the arms of the Caledonians, Cara- 
calla drew his sword to stab him in the back ; those who were 
about them cried out, and Severus, on turning round, saw 
the drawn sword in the hand of his son. He said nothing at 
the time, but when he returned he called Caracalla with Pa« 
pinian and the chamberlain Castor to him in private, and cau« 
sing a sword to be laid before him, rebuked his son, and then 
told him if he desired his death to slay him with his own hand» 
or to order Papinian the prefect to do it, who of course would 
obey him as he was emperor. Caracalla showed no signs of 
remorse ; and though Severus had often blamed M. Aurelius 
for postponing his public duty to his private affections in the 
case of Commodus, he himself exhibited even greater and more 
culpable weakness. 

Severus was once more about to take the field against the 
barbarians, who had renewed their ravages (211), when a se- 
vere fit of the gout carried him off at York (JSboracum) in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. 

Though this emperor had passed the greater part of his life 
in civil rather than military employments, it is remarkable that 
his government relied more on the arms of the soldiery than 
that of any of his predecessors, and that more than any he cor- 
rupted the military spirit of the nation by excessive indul- 
gence to the soldiers. We have seen the important changes 
which he made in the pnetorian guards, whom he also seems to 
have been the. first to employ on foreign service. Hitherto 
the legions of the frontiers had maintained something of the 
appearance of those of the republic, but Severus unstrung the 
nerves of their discipline by allowing them to have their wives 
and families in their camps, and to wear gold rings like the 
knights, and by increasing their pay, and accustoming them 
to donatives. His dying counsel to his sons, ** Be united, en- 
rich the soldiers, despise all others," reveals his principles of 
despotic government. 
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M. Aurehus Anienifms CatacaUa. 

A.u. 964-970. A.D. 21 1-217. 

Ik spite of the efforts of Caracalla to the contrary, the army 
proclaimed the two sons of Severas joint-emperors. The Ca- 
ledonian war was abandoned, and the emperors returned to 
Rome to celebrate the obsequies of their father. On the way 
Caraealkt made varionff attempts on the life of hia brother, bitt 
Geta was protected by the soldiery, of whom be was the ^ 
vourite. The brothers adopted every precaution against each 
other on the road, and at Rome they divided the palace, se- 
curing all the approaches to their several portionsv The 
Coart, the camp, the senate and the people were drvided in 
their affections to the brothers, neither of whom was in reality 
deserving of the attachment of any man of worth ; but Geta 
had a certain degree of mikiBess and humanity, of aiSaibility 
and of devotion to literature, which gave him the advantage 
over his more ferocious brother, and gained him the affection 
of their mother Julia. 

As there seemed no probabUity of concord between the 
brothers, a division of the empire was proposed and arranged^ 
by which Caracalla was to retain the European portion, while 
Geta was to rule in Asia and Egypt, residing at Antioeh or 
Alexandria. This arrangement, it is said, was defeated by the 
tears and entreaties of Julia ; and Caracalla, bent on reigning 
alone, then resolved on the murder of his brother. At his 
desire (212) Julia invited her two sons to a meetiag in her 

t Authorities : Pion, Hefodian, the Aagustaa History, Zmibius, and tbc 
Epitomators. 
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mptettmento, Geta eame suBpeetin^ so danger; soddenly 
some eenfearioDBy whom Caracalla had fJaced in eoBcealnien^ 
rushed «Nit and Icll on kmu He threw bimoelf on hi» nio^ 
ther*s boaom lor protection ; but her efk>TtB to save him wem 
vain ; she herself received a wound in the arm, and was 
covered with the Uood of her murdered son* When the deed 
was done CaracaUa hastened to the camp, crying all the way 
Ifant a plot had been laid for his life* He flung himself down 
befove the standards in the camp-cfaapel to return timnks fet 
hb pteservation ; and then addressed the Boldiers> assuring 
litem that he was one of tbemselTes, and d^)ended on theni 
akiie. He promised to raise their pay one half, and to disw 
tribute among them all the treasvres accumulated by his f»* 
ther. Such arguments could not fail of convineingy and be 
was readily proclaimed sole onperor. He tiwnee proeeeded 
ti> the camp at the Alban Mount*, where he found more dif-^ 
ficulty, as the soldiers there were mneh attached to Geta ; but 
by dint of promises he gained tbem ako to acknowledge him. 

Followed by the solders, Caracalla then, proceeded to the 
■awte^house ; he had a cuirass under his robe, and he brought 
soBie of his military followers into- the house* He jostified 
bis ccmduct by the examfde ad Romidus and others ; but he 
spoke of Geta with regret, and gave him a magnificazt fene« 
laU and i^aced him among the godsf. 

The unhappy empress dared not lament the death of her 
aon> ; she was even obliged to wear an aspect of joy for the 
safety oi the emperor, who all through his reign continited to 
treat her witk respect^ and to give her a share in the affiurs of 
state* But on all the other friends and favourers of Geta, both 
civil and military, he let his vengeance fell without restraint, 
mad the number of those who perished on this account is estir- 
mated at twenty thousand. Among these the most regretted 
was the great Papinian. Caracalla, it is saidi, wished him to 
compose an apology for the murder of Geta, but he replied 
with virtuous intrepidity that it was not so easy to excuse a 
pttsricide as to commit it. A solcfier cut off his head wiik 
ao axe, and Caraealla rebuked him for not having used a 
sword. FadiUa; the surviving daughter of M* Aurdius, was 
put to death for having lamented Geta* Helvtus Fertinax^ 
of the emperor, Thrasea Priseus, a descendant of the great 

* This was a camp of the praetorians also. The troops belonging to it 
Pe caBed the Albanians by the lustorhuis. 
t ^Sit 4hnu dnnmodo non ait vktu»t* see asld t» havtsr been bit wetds.. 
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lover of liberty, and many other persons of rank and virtae 
were involved in the common ruin. To such an extent it is 
«aid did Caracalla carry his hatred to his brother, that the co* 
mic poets no longer ventured to employ the name of Geta in 
their plays. 

Like Commodus, the emperor devoted most of his time to 
the Circus and Amphitheatre. In order to defray his 
enormous expenses he increased the taxes and confiscated 
all the properties he could lay hold on. When his mother 
one day blamed him for bestowing such enormous sums on 
the soldiers, and said that he would soon have no source of 
revenue remaining, he laid his hand on his sword, and said, 
in the true spirit of despotism, " Never fear, mother ; while 
we have this we shall not want for money.** 

One of the acts of Caracalla at this time, was to confer the 
rights of citizenship, of which the old republicans had been 
so chary, on all the subjects of the empire. 

His restless temper soon urged him to seek for glory in a 
contest with the Germans. He marched to the Rhine and 
obtained (by purchase as it would seem) some advantages 
over the confederacy of the Alemans, who held the territory 
on its further bank. He henceforth wonderfully affected the 
Germans, even wearing a blond periwig to resemble them; 
and he placed a number of them about him as guards. It is 
thought that it was on the occasion of his return to Rome 
from Gaul after this war (214), that he distributed among 
the people the long Grallic coats named Caracals^ whence he 
derived the appellation by which he is usually known. After 
his Grerman war, he marched to the Danube (215), visited 
the province of Dacia, and had some skirmishes with the 
neighbouring barbarians. He then passed over to Asia with 
the intention of making war on the Parthians, and spent the 
winter at Nicomedia. 

As he professed an especial regard for the memory of 
Achilles, be visited the remains of Ilium, offered sacrifices 
at the tomb of the hero, led his troops in arms round it, and 
erected a brazen statue on its summit. One of his freedmen 
happening to die, or being poisoned by him for the purpose, 
he acted over again the Homeric funeral of Patroclus, pouring, 
like Achilles, wine to the winds to induce them to inflame 
the pyre, and cutting off the hair, with which nature had 
furnished him most scantily, to cast into the flames. In thua 
honouring Achillesi he sought to follow the example of 
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Alexander the Great ; a prince of whom his admiration was 
such, that he erected statues of him everywhere; and he 
formed a phalanx of sixteen thousand Macedonians armed as 
in the time of that prince whom he styled the Eastern Au- 
gustus. He even persecuted the Peripatetic philosophers, 
because Aristotle was accused of being concerned in the death 
of his royal pupil. 

In the spring (216) Caracalla set out for Antioch. The 
Parthians averted a war by the surrender of two persons whom 
he demanded. By treachery he made himself master of the 
persons of the king of Armenia and his sons, and of the prince 
of Edessa ; but the Armenians defeated the troops which he 
sent against them under Theocritus, a common player, whom 
he had raised to the dignity of praetorian prefect. He then 
proceeded to Alexandria with the secret resolve of taking a 
bloody vengeance on the inhabitants of that city for their 
railleries and witticisms against him on the occasion of the 
murder of his brother. When he approached the city the 
people came forth to meet him with all the marks of joy and 
respect, and he received them graciously and entered the town. 
Then pretending a design of forming a phalanx in honour of 
Alexander, he directed all the youth to appear in the plain 
without the walls. When they had done as required, he went 
through them as it were to inspect them ; and then retiring 
to the temple of Serapis, he gave the signal to his soldiers to 
fall on them and massacre them. The slaughter was dreadful 
both within and without the walls, for no age or rank was 
spared. Trenches were dug, and the dead and dying were 
flung into them in order to conceal the extent of the massacre. 
He deprived the city of all its privileges, and its total ruin 
was only averted by his death. 

After this slaughter of his helpless subjects, Caracalla re- 
turned to Antioch, and in order to have a pretext for making 
war on the Parthians, he sent to Artabanus their king, de-. 
manding his daughter in marriage. The Parthian monarch 
having refused this strange suit, Caracalla invaded and ra- 
vaged his territories ; and having taken Arbela, where were 
the royal tombs, he opened them and scattered the bones of 
the monarchs which were deposited within them. He then 
took up his winter-quarters in Edessa. 

In the spring (217) both sides were engaged in active pre- 
paration for war ; when a conspiracy in his own army termi- 
nated the life and reign of the Roman emperor. Of the two 
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pmtorian prefects, the one, AdveDtii% waa a mere soldter, thft 
olher, MacniiB% was a civilian well yersed in the laws. The 
lough and brutal Caracalla often ridiculed him oa this accouut, 
and even menaoed his life ; and Macrinus, having got sure 
information that his destraction was designed, resolved ta 
anticipate the tjrant. He accordingly oommonicated his de- 
signs to some of the officers of the guards, among whom was 
one Martial, whom Caracalla had mortally offi^ed by re- 
fusing him the post of centurion, or as others say, by putting 
his brother to death. Accordingly on the 8th of April, 21 7> 
as the emperor was riding from Edessa to Carrhse in order to 
worship at the temple of the Moon, and had retired and 
alighted for a private occasion, Martial ran up as if called, 
and stabbed him in the throat. The emperor fell down dead. 
Martial mounted his horse and fled ; but he was shot by a 
Scythian archer of the guard. 



M, Opihtu MacrmuB, 

A.u. 970-971. A.D. 217-SiI8, 

When the news of the murder of the emperor was divulged, 
Macrinns was the first to hasten to the spot, and to deplore 
kis death. As Caracalla had left no heir, the army was on- 
certain whom to proclaim emperor in his stead, and the 
empire was for four days without a chief. Meantime the 
officers who were in the interests of Macrinus, used all their 
influence with their men, and on the fouith day he waa 
saluted emperor. He accepted the oflice with feigned reluc- 
tance, and he distributed, accordii^ to custom, lacge sums of 
mon^ among the soldiers. Adventus was the bearer of the 
ashes of Caracalla to Rome, where they were deposited in the 
tomb of the Antonines ; and Macrinus and the senate were 
obliged to yidd to the instances of the soldiers, and place 
the nsonster among the gods. The senate received with joy 
the letter in which Macrinus announced his elevation to the 
empire, and they decreed him all the usual titles and honours. 

While these changes were taking place in the Roman em- 

5 ire, Artabanus had passed the Tigris with a large army, 
faerinus, having in vain proposed terms of accommodationy 
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led out kit legioBs, aad ssome fightiiig took place in the neigk* 
iMuihood ef Nisibifl^ in which the sbdvuitage was oo the side 
€# the Parthianai; bat as they now began to feel the want 
of supplies^ and were anxious to return hoDM, they readiij 
listened to the renewed proposals of the Roman emperor, and 
a peace was concluded. Macrinus then led his troops bock 
to Antioch for the winter. 

Maerinus, as we have already obserred, was not a militarj 
man. He was a native of CsBsarea in Africa {Algiers), of 
kvmide origin, and he was indebted for his elevation to has 
countryman Plautianus. He was a man of an amiable dis- 
position, and a sincere lover of justice. He therefore turned 
his attention chiefly to eivil regulatioos, and he made some 
oeeessary relbnns and exceilent laws ; but he was tinud 1^ 
jMtiireyand in his anxiety to serve and advance his friesMb, he 
did not sufficiently eonsuler their fitness for the employmenis 
wUeh he bestowed on than. He coBuaitted a great and irre- 
parable &ilt in not setting out for Rome at once, and m 
keeping the army all togetl^r in Syria ; and he farther oom* 
menced too soon a necessary, but imprudent attempt at faring- 
ing back the discipline of the legions to what it had been 
vader Severua ; for though he applied it only to recruits and 
dad not interfere with the oki soWers,. these last appEehended 
that the reform would ajfc length reach, themselves, and they 
became highly diseontented. This feeling of the soldiess was 
aooQ taken advantage of, and a rival set up to Macrinus. 

The empress Julia was at Antioch at the time of the mar* 
der €^ Caracalla. Macrinus wrote to bar in very obliging 
terms ; but in the first transports of her grief at the death of 
her SOS or the loss of her power, she had given herself several 
jblows on the breast, and thus irritated a cancer with which 
die was afflicted, and her death ensued. Her SHter, named 
Maesa, who had lived at court during the two last reigns and 
iiad acquired immense wealthy retired by order of Macrinus 
to her native town of Emesa. She had two daughtefs named 
Soeemis and Mamaea, each of whom was a widow with an 
only SOB ; that of the former was named Bassianus ; he was 
BOW a handsome youth of seventeen years of age, and the 
influence of his family bad procured for him the hicrative 
priesthood of the Sun, who was worshiped at Emesa under 
the title of Elagabalus. The Roman troops who were en- 
camped, near the town, used to frequent the temple, and they 
greatly admired the comely young priest, whom they knew to 
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be a cousin of their lamented Caracalla. The artful Maesa 
resolved to take advantage of that feeling, and she made no 
scruple to sacrifice the reputation of her daughters to the 
hopes of empire : she therefore declared (what was perhaps 
true) that Caracalla used to cohabit with her daughters in the 
palace, and that Bassianus was in reality his son. Her asser- 
tion, backed with large sums of money and lavish promises of 
more, found easy acceptance with the soldiers. On the night 
of the 15th of May, 218, she and her daughter and grandson, 
and the rest of her family, conducted by their eunuch Gannys, 
a man of great talent, stole out of the city and proceeded to 
the camp, where they were joyfully received ; and Bassianus 
was proclaimed emperor b}^ the title of M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. The camp was immediately put into a state of defence 
against a siege ; and numbers of the other soldiers hastened 
to sustain the cause of the son of Caracalla. 

Macrinus sent the praetorian prefect Ulpius Julianus against 
the rebels. This officer was successful in his first attack 
on their camp ; but having neglected to push his advantage, 
he gave the enemy time for tampering with his troops, a part 
of whom abandoned him ; and he was taken and slain. Ma- 
crinus had meantime advanced as far as Apamea; where 
he declared his son Diadumenianus, a boy of only ten years 
of age, Augustus; and took this opportunity of promising 
a large gratuity to the army : he also wrote against Bassianus 
to the senate and governors of provinces. But instead of 
advancing rapidly against the rebels, he fell back to Antioch, 
whither they speedily followed him, and he was forced to 
give them batUe near that town. The troops of Bassianus 
were ably disposed by the eunuch Gannys, who now in arms 
for the first time in his life showed the talents of a general. 
But the prcetorians on the side of Macrinus fought with such 
determined valour that the rebels were on the point of flying, 
when Meesa and Soaemis rushed out and stopped them; 
and Bassianus sword in hand led them on to the combat. 
Still the praetorians gave not way, and victory would have 
declared for Macrinus had he not dastardly fled in the midst 
of the battle. His troops when assured of his flight declared 
for Bassianus. 

Macrinus fled in disguise, and never stopped till he came 
to Chalcedon, where he was taken and put to death, and his 
innocent son shared his fate. His reign had lasted only four- 
teen months. 
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Mm Aurelius Antoninus Elagabalus. 
A.U. 971-975. A,D. 218-222. 

From Antioch Elagabalus*, as we shall henceforth style 
him, wrote to the senate a letter replete with abuse of Macri* 
nus, and promising that he himself would take Augustus and 
M. Aurelius for his models. From ignorance or from arro« 
gance he assumed in it the title of Augustus and others, which 
tiie senate had been hitherto in the habit of conferring. They 
bitterly lamented the cowardice of Macrinus and his error in 
not coming to Rome, but they submitted, though with a sigh, 
to the rule of the pretended son of Caracalla. 

Elagabalus passed the winter at Nicomedia. While there, 
he put to death with his own hand Gannys, who had been the 
chief means of procuring him the empire, but who now wished 
to make him lead a regular and decorous life. Several per* 
sons of rank, both at Rome and in the provinces, had already 
perished by his orders, and men had little hopes of seeing the 
public good promoted by the new emperor. 

As soon as the season permitted (219), Meesa, who was 
impatient to return to Rome, urged her grandson to commence 
his journey. He had sometime before sent thither his picture, 
with orders to have it hung up over the statue of Victory in 
the senate-house. In this, which was a full-length portrait, 
he appeared habited in the long loose Asiatic dress, with col- 
lars and necklaces and a tiara set with gold and precious 
stones on his head ; and in this attire the senate and people 
beheld him entering the capital, Maesa having essayed in vain 
to make him assume the Roman habit. He gave the usual 
shows and distributions of money to the people. On the first 
day of his appearance in the senate he caused his grandmother 
to be invited thither, and she took her seat by that of the 
consuls, and henceforth acted in all respects as one of the 
members. His mother held a senate of her own, composed 
of ladies, who regulated all matters relating to dress, prece- 
dence, and other matters of importance' to the sex. 

The great object of the emperor's life was the exaltation of 
the god of Emesa. The conical black stone which represented 
him was brought to Rome, and a stately temple was built on 
the Palatine to receive it ; and the pious emperor proposed to 

* So he is more correctly named by the Greek writers ; the Latins name 
him Heliogabalos. 
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transport thither the Palladium, the Ancilia, and all the sacred 
pledges of the empire, and thus to make h the centre of Romaa 
religion. He also built for his god a temple in the suburbs, 
whither the sacred stone was conveyed every spring in a mag- 
nificent car drawn by six milk-white liorses, whose reins the 
^nperor himself held, walking backwards before them with 
his eyes fixed on the image. The people flung flowers and 
garlands in the way ; the knights and the army joined in the 
procession, and when it reached tiie temple, gold and silver 
cups, garments, and all kinds of animals except swiney wei« 
flung to the people to scramble for. Deeming it necessary 
diat his god should have a wife, the emperor tirst selected 
Minerva for his bride, and removed her image to the palace 
for the wedding ; but then considering that her rough and 
martial nature would make her an unsuitable mate for the soft 
luxurious Syrian ddty, he gave the preference to the Astarte 
or Urania of Carthf^e ; and her image, accompanied with 
much treasure by way of dowry, was brought to Rome and 
placed in the temple of the sun-god. 

Elagabalus himself married four different wives, one of 
whom was a Vestal, which he assured the senate was a most 
fitting union, as between a priest and a priestesd. We dare not 
sully our pages with the catalogue of his unnatural lusts and 
other excesses ; suffice it to say, that the enormities of Tibe* 
rius aiMl Nero were equalled if not outdone by this wretched 
abandoned yovth. The basest and most vicious of mankind 
were promoted to the highest offices, and the revenues of the 
empire were wasted with reckless prodigality. 

Tl)e sagacious Msesa saw the inevitable consequeiices of 
this wanton course, and she resolved to provide for the con- 
tinuance of her power; she therefore persuaded Elagabalus to 
adopt and declare as Caesar his cousin Alexianus, a boy four 
years younger than himself. He yielded to her desire and 
adopted him in presence of the senate, giving him the name 
of Alexander, under the direction, he said, of his god. He at 
first sought to corrupt his morals and make him Hke himself^ 
but the disposition of Alexander was naturally good, and his 
mother, Mamsea, took care to supply him with excellent mas- 
tenk He then endeavoured to have him secretly destroy ed, 
but be could find no agent, and Maesa discovered and discon- 
certed all his plans. 

The soldiers had long been disgusted with the vices and the 
efieminacy of the emperor, and all their hopes were placed on 
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tiie young Alexander. Tlie rmge of ElagabaUis i^ahist that 
youth became at length so great that he resolved to annul the 
adoption, and he sent orders to the senate and soldiers no 
longer to gire him the titie of Caesar. The consequence was 
a mutiny in the camp, and he was obliged to proceed thither 
accompanied by Alexander, and agree to dismiss all the com- 
panions and agents of his vices, and to promise a reformatioa 
of his life. He thus escaped the present danger, but his vio- 
lent hatred of Alexander soon induced him to make a new 
eflfort to destroy him. To ascertain the temper of the soldiera 
he caused a report to be spread of the death of that prince. 
A tumult instantiy arose, which was only appeased by his ap« 
pearing in the camp with Alexander ; but finding how quickly 
it then subsided, he ihovLght he might venture on punishing 
some of the ringleaders. The tumult again broke out ; Sosb* 
mis and Mams&a animated their respective partisans, those of 
the latter proved rictorions, and the wretched Elagabalus 
was dragged from a privy in which he had concealed himself* 
and slain in the arms of his mother, who shared his fate. A 
stone was fastened to his body, which was flung into the Tiber. 
Almost ail his minions and ministers fell victims to the popular 
vengeanoe. 



M. Aurelitis Alexander Sevens, 
A.u. 975-988. A.D. 222-235. 

Both the senate and the army joyfully concurred in the 
elevation of Alexander to the empire ; and the former body, 
lest any competitor should appear, hastened to confer on him 
all the imperial tities and powers. On account of his youth 
and his extremely amiable disposition he was entirely directed 
by his grandmother and mother, but Msesa dying soon afler 
his accession, the sole direction of her son fell to Mamaea. 
There is some reason to suppose that this able woman had 
embraced the Christian r^igion, now so prevalent throughout 
the empire ; at all events, in her guidance of public affairs she 
exhibited a spirit of wisdom, justice, and moderation such as 
had not appeared in any preceding ^npress. Her enemies laid 
to her chaige the love of power and the love of money, and 
blamed her son for deferring too much to her ; but their ac- 
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eusations are vague, and no act of cruelty caused by avarice 
stains the annals of this reign. 

The first care of Mamaea was to form a wise and upright 
council for her son. Sixteen of the most respectable of the 
senate, with the learned Ulpian, the pnetorian prefect, at 
their head, composed this council, and nothing was ever done 
without their consent and approbation. A general system of 
reformation was commenced and steadily pursued. All the 
absurd acts of the late tyrant were reversed* His god was 
sent back to Emesa ; the statues of the other deities were 
restored to their temples ; the ministers of his vices and plea- 
sures were sold or banished, some of the worst were drowned ; 
the unworthy persons whom he had placed in public situations 
were dismissed, and men of knowledge and probity put in 
their places. 

Mamaea used the utmost care to keep away from her son 
all those persons by whom his morals might be corrupted, and 
in order to have his time fully occupied she induced him to 
devote the greater part of each day to the administration of 
justice, where none but the wise and good would be his asso- 
ciates. The good seed fortunately fell into a kindly soil. 
Alexander was naturally disposed to every virtue, and all his 
efforts were directed to the promotion of the welfare of the 
empire over which he ruled. 

The first ten years of the reign of this prince were passed 
at Rome and devoted to civil occupations. His daily course 
of life has been thus transmitted to us. He usually rose early 
and entered his private chapel (^larariuni), in which he had 
caused to be placed the images of those who had been teach- 
ers and benefactors of the human race, among whom he in- 
cluded the divine founder of the Christian religion. Having 
performed his devotions, he took some kind of exercise, and 
then applied himself for some hours to public business with 
his council. He then read for some time, his favourite works 
being the republics of Plato and Cicero, and the verses of 
Horace, and the life of Alexander the Great, whom he greatly 
admired. Gymnastic exercises, in which he excelled, suc- 
ceeded. He then was anointed and bathed, and took a light 
breakfast, usually of bread, milk, and eggs. In the afternoon 
he was attended by his secretaries, and he heard his letters 
read and signed the answers to them. The business of the day 
being concluded, his friends in general were admitted, and a 
frugal and simple dinner followed, at which the conversation 
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was mo0tly of a serious instructive nature, or lome literary 
woiic was read out to the emperor and his guests. 

The dress of Alexander was plain and simple ; his manners 
were free from all pride and haughtiness ; he lived with the 
senators on a footing of friendly equality, like Augustus, Ves- 
pasian, and the wiser and better emperors. He was liberal 
and generous to all orders of the people, and he took an espe- 
cial pleasure in assisting those persons of good family who 
had fallen into poverty without reproach. Among the virtues of 
Alexander was the somewhat rare one in that age of chastity. 
His mother early caused him to espouse a lady of noble birth 
named Memnia, whom however he afterwards divorced tod 
even banished to Africa. The accounts of this affair differ 
greatly. According to one, the father of the empress formed 
a conspiracy against his son-in-law, which being discovered 
he was put to death and his daughter divorced. Others say 
that as Alexander showed great respect for his father-in-law, 
Mamaea's jealousy was excited, and she caused him to be slain 
and his daughter to be divorced or banished. Ic appears that 
Alexander soon married again. 

We have already observed that a portion of the civil juris^ 
diction had fallen to the prsstorian prefects. Thb imposed a 
necessity that one of them should be a civilian, and Mamsea 
had Uierefore caused this dignity to be conferred on Ulpian. 
From the love of law and order which distinguished this pre- 
fect, he naturally sought to bring back discipline in the prae- 
torian camp; the consequence was that repeated attempts 
were made on his life, and the emperor more than once found 
it necessary to cast his purple over him to save him from the 
fury of the soldiers. At length (228) ^hey fell on him in the 
night ; he escaped from them to the palace, but they pursued 
and slaughtered him in the presence of the emperor and his 
mother. 

Some slight actions on the German and Moorish frontiers 
were the only occupation given to the Roman arms during the 
«ar]y years of the reign of Alexander, but in the year 232 so 
powerful an enemy menaced the oriental provinces of the 
empire, that the presence of the emperor became absolutely 
requisite in the East. 

The Parthiaus, whom we have had such frequent occasion 
to mention, are said to have been a Scythian (t. e, Turkish) 
people of the north of Persia, who, taking advantage of the 
declining power of the Macedonian kings of Syria, cast off 
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iheir yoke (bx. 250)> and then gradiMlly made tiieBiBelTeB 
masters of the whole of Persia. Their domiDion had now 
lasted for five hundred years, and their power had been long 
on the decline from the usual causes, family diBsensions, con* 
tested succesrions, and such like. In the fourth year of Alex* 
ander Severus (226) a natiye Persian, named Artaxerxea 
{Ardshir)^ who pretended to be of the ancient royal line, bnt 
who is said to have been of humble birth and a mere soldier 
of fortune, raised a rebellion against the Parthian king, Arta« 
banus. Fortune favoured the rebel, and Artabanus was de- 
feated and slain. Artazerxes then assumed the tiara, and his 
line, which existed till the Mohammedan conquest, was named 
the Saasanian, from the name of his father. 

Afiecting to be the descendant of the ancient Acheemeniansy 
Artaxerxes sought to restore Persia to its condition under 
those princes. The Magian or Light-religion resumed thie 
rank from which it had fallen under the sway of the Parthians, 
and flourished in its pristine glory. As the dominions of the 
house of Cyrus had extended to the coasts of the ^gsean sea, 
Artaxerxes ordered the Romans to quit Asia, and when his 
mandate was unheeded he led his troops over the Tigris. But 
his ill fortune induced him to attack the invincible Atra, and 
he was forced to retire with loss and disgrace. He then 
turned his arms against the Medes and some other of the 
more northern tribes, and when he had reduced them he again 
invaded Mesopotamia (232). Alexander now resolved to 
take the command of his troops in person. He left R<Hne, 
followed by the tears and prayers of the people, and proceeded 
through lilyricum to the East. On his march the strictest 
discipline was maintained, while every attention was paid to 
the Van ts of the soldiers, and care taken that they should be 
abundantly supplied with clothes and arms. The emperor 
himself used the same fare as the men, and he caused his tent 
to be thrown open when he was at his meals that they might 
perceive his mode of Hfe. 

Alexander halted at Antioeh to make preparations for the 
war : meantime he sent an embassy with proposals of peace 
to Artaxerxes. The Pensian in return sent four bundled of 
his most stately men splendidly clothed and armed to order 
the Romans to quit Asia ; and if we can believe Herodian (for 
the circumstance is almost incrediUe), Alexander was so r^ 
gardleas of the laws of nations «s to seize and strip them, and 
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sead tkem prisoners to Pkiygia. Jt is also said that while he 
was at Antioch, finding that some of the soldiers frequented 
the Paphian grove of Daphne, he cast them into prison ; and 
that when a motiny broke out in the legion to which they be- 
longed> he ascended his tribunal, had the prisoners brought 
before him, and addressed their comrade who stood around 
in arms, dwelling on the necessity of maintainiDg discipline* 
But when his arguments proved of no effect, and they even 
menaced him wiSi their arms, he cried out, in imitation of 
Caesar*, '^ Quirites, depart, and lay down your arms. ' The le- 
gion obeyed, and the men, no longer soldiers, took up their 
i^bode in the houses of the town instead of the camp^ After 
a month the emperor was prevailed on to pardon them, but 
he punished their tribunes with death ; and this legion waa 
henoeforth equally distinguished by valour and fidelity. 

In imitation of Alexander the Great, the emperor formed 
ux of his legions into a phalanx of thirty thousand men, to 
whom he gave higher pay. He abo had, like that conqueror, 
bodies of men distinguished by gold^adorned and silver- 
adorned &hi^s— Chrysoaspids and Argyroaspids. 

The details of the war cannot be learned with any certainty. 
One historian says that Alexander made three divisions of 
his army ; one of which was to enter Media through Armenia, 
another Persia at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates,, 
while the emperor was in pemon to lead the tlurd through 
Mesopotamia, and all were to join in the enemy's country ; 
but that owing, to the timidity of Alexander, who loitered on 
the way, the sigisond division was cut to pieces, and the first 
nearly all perished while retreating through Armenia in the 
winter. This account labours under many difficulties ; for 
the empiercHr certainly triumphed on his return to Rome ; and: 
in his speech to the senate on that occasion, he asserted, that 
of 700 war-dlepbaats whi(^ were in the enemy's array he had 
killed 200, and taken 300 ; of 1000 scythed ohariots he had 
taken 200; and of 120,000 heavy-armed horsemen he had 
slain 10,000, beside taking a great numlier of prisoners. It 
further appears, that though Alexander did not remain in 
file East, the Persian monarch made no further attempts on 
Mesopotamia for some years. 

The Germans had taken advantage of the absence of the 
emperor and the greater part of the troops in the East, to pass 
the Rhine and ravage Gaul. Alexander 'therefore leaving 

• Hist of Rome, p. 439. 
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sufficient garrisons in Syria, led home the lUyrian and other 
legions, and having celebrated a triumph for the Persian war 
at Rome, where he was received with the most abundant 
demonstrations of joy, he departed with a large army for the 
defence of Gaul. The Germans retired at his approach; he 
advanced to the Rhine and took up his winter-quarters in 
the neighbourhood of Mentz, with the intention of opening 
the campaign beyond the river in the spring (235). 

The narratives of the events of this reign are so very dis' 
cordant, that we cannot hope often to arrive at the real truth. 
In no part are they more at variance than in their account of 
the circumstances of the emperor's death. We can only col- 
lect that, whether from his efforts to restore discipline, from 
the intrigues of Maximin, an ambitious officer who had the 
charge of disciplining the young troops, or from some other 
cause, a general discontent prevailed in the army, and that 
Alexander was assassinated in his tent, either by his own 
guards or by a party sent for the purpose by Maximin, and 
thftt his mother and several of his friends perished with him. 
The troops forthwith proclaimed Maximin emperor, and the 
senate and people of Rome, deeply lamenting the fate of the 
virtuous Alexander, were forced to acquiesce in the choice 
of the army. 

Alexander had reigned thirteen years. ' Even the historian 
least partial to him, acknowledges that toward his subjects 
his conduct was blameless, and that no bloodshed or unjust 
condemnations stain the annals of his reign. His fault seems 
to have been a certain degree of effeminacy and weakness, the 
consequence probably of his Syrian origin, which led to his 
extreme submission to his mother, against whom the charges 
of avarice and meanness are not perhaps wholly unfounded*. 

Dion Cassius, whose history ends with this reign, gives the 
following view of the numbers and disposition of the legions 
at this period t* Of the twenty-five which were formed by 
Augustus!, only nineteen remained, the rest having been 
broken or distributed through the others ; but the emperors, 
from Nero to Severus inclusive, had formed thirteen new 
ones, and the whole now amounted to thirty-two legions. Of 
these, three were in Britain, one in Upper and two in Lower 

* The Life of Alexander, by Lampridius, in the Augustan History, is, 
as Gibbon observes, ",the mere idea of a perfect prince, an awkward imita- 
tion of the Cyropsedia.*' 

f Dion, Iv. 23. % See above, p. 35. 
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Germany, one in Italy, one in Spain, one in Numidia, one in 
Arabia, two in Palestine, one in Phoenicia, two in Syria, two 
in Mesopotamia, two in Cappadocia, two in Lower and one 
in Upper Moesia, two in Dacia, and four in Pannonia, one in 
Noricum, and one in Rsetia. The historian does not tell us 
where the two remaining ones were quartered, neither does 
he ^ive the number of men in a legion at this time, but it is 
conjectured to have been five thousand. 
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C Julius Verus Maociminus, 

A.u. 988-991. A.D. 235-238. 

As we advance through the history of the Roman empire 
we find it deteriorating at every step, the traces of civil go- 
vernment becoming continually more and more evanescent, 
and the power of the sword the only title under which obe- 
dience could be claimed. The government had, in fact, been 
a military despotism from the time of Augustus, but that 
prudent prince and the best of his successors had concealed 
the odious truth beneath the forms of law and civil regula- 
tions i and perhaps it may be considered that his own reign 
and the eighty-four years from Domitian to Commodus, are 
among the periods of' the greatest happiness which mankind 
have enjoyed, absolute power being wielded by wisdom and 
goodness. Human nature, however, does not permit such a 

* Authorities : Herodian, the Augustan History, Zosimus, and the Epi- 
tomators. 
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state to asdttfe, and the tlnrteeB jean of AlexMHler Sevtrns 
form but a gleam of saiwkiiie in tlie pofitieal gloom of the 
sacceeding century. 

Elective monarchy is an evil of the greatest magnitade. 
He who cannot transmit hk dominion to his son^ will be 
in general little solicttoas about its fotwre condition. No- 
thing was further from the intention of the founder of the 
Roman empire than that such should be its cooditioUi, yi^ 
Providence seems to have designedly thwarted all the efforts 
made to form an hereditary monarchy. The Caesarian family, 
and the good emperors, as they are called, were but a series 
of adoptions ; a son sometimes succeeded his father, but from 
Augustus till nearly the end of the empire the imperial power 
never reached the third generation. The fiction of the two 
Syrian youths having been sons of Caracalla, was the last 
faint effort made in favour of the hereditary principle ; with 
Maximin commenced a new order, and every soldier might 
now aspire to empire. 

Maximin was originally a Thracian peasant, of enormous 
size and strength; his stature, we are told, exceeded eight 
feet ; his wife's bracelet made him a thumb-ring ; he could 
draw a loaded waggon, break a horse's kg with a kick, and 
crumble sandstones in bis bands; he often, it is added, ate 
forty pounds of meat in the day, and washed them down with 
seven gallons of wine. Hence he was named H-ercules, An- 
taeus, and Milo of Croton. He became known to the em- 
peror Severus on the occasion of his celebrating the birthday 
of his son Geta one time in Thrace. The young barbarian 
approached him, and in broken Latin craved permission to 
wrestle with some of the strongest of the camp-followers ; he 
ranquished sixteen of them, and reeerred as many prizes, sad 
was admitted into the service. A couple of dars after, Seve- 
rus seeing him exulting at his good fortune, spoKC to a tribune 
about him, and Maximin perceiving that he was the object of 
the emperor's discourse, began to run on foot by his horse ; 
Severus to try his speed put his horse to the gallop, but the 
young soldier kept «p with him tilt the aged ewperor was 
tired. Severus asked him if he felt inclined to wrestle after 
his running, he replied in the affirmtftrve, and overthrew seven 
of the strongest s<^diers. He rose rapidly in the service under 
Severus and his son; he retired to his native village when 
Macrinus seized the empire ; he disdained to serve Elagaba- 
lus, but the accession of Alexander induced him to return to 
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Rome. He reoaved the commaad of a legion, was nade a 
aesatory and the emperor even had ti^oiights of giving his 
nster in marriage to tiie son of the Thradan peasant. 

The first care of Maximin when raised to the empire, was 
to dismiss from their employments all who were in the coancil 
or family of his predecessor, and several were pat to death as 
conspiratcmu He speedily diiqplayed the native ferocity of his 
temper; for when having completed a bridge oi boats over 
the Rhine commenced bj Alexander, he was preparing to 
pass over mto Germany, a ocMisptraey headed by one Magnus, 
a eonsttlar, was discovered, the plan of which was to loose the 
farther end of the bridge when Maxinun had passed over, 
and thus to leave him in the hands of the Germaas; and 
meantime Magnus was to be proclaimed emperor. On this 
occasion he massacred upwards of four thousand persons,' 
withoat any fom of trial whatever; and he was accused of 
haiiag invented the conspiracy with this design. 

A revolt of the eastern archers'*^, which occurred a few days 
after, ^^>eii>g quelled, Maximin hsd his army into Germany. 
As BO large force opposed him, he wasted and burned the 
eountry through an extent of four huadred miles. Occasional 
skirmishes took place in the woods and marshes, which gave 
Maximin opportunities of displaying his personal prowess ; and 
ke caused pictures of his victories to be painted, which he sent 
to Rome to be placed at the door of the senate-house. 

Maximin employed the two^ first years of his reign in wars 
agamst the Germans and the Sarmatians. His winter resi* 
denoe was Sirmium in Parnioaia, and he never condescended 
to visit Italy. But his absence was no b^iefit; for Italy and 
all x^urts of the empire groaned alike beneath his merciless 
tyranny. The vile race of Delators once more came into 
Mfe ; men oi all ranks were draped from every part of the 
empire to Pannonia, where some were sewed up in the skins 
of animals, others were exposed to wild beasts, others beaten 
to death with dubs, and the properties of all were confiscated. 
This had been the usual course of the preceding despotism » 
and the people in general therefore took little heed of it ; but 
Maximin stretched his rapacious hands to the corporate funds 
of the cities of the empire, which were destined to the sup- 
port or the amusement of the people ; and he seized on the 

* It was now the practice to have bodies of arcfaets from tbe East in the 
Roman acrrioe. 
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treasures of the temples, and stripped the public edifices of 
their ornaments. The spirit of disaffection thus excited was 
general, and even his soldiers were wearied of his severity 
and cruelty. 

The whole empire was now therefore ripe for revolt ; the 
rapacity of the procurator of Africa caused it to break out in 
that province (237)* This officer, who was worthy of his 
master, had condemned two young men of rank to pay such 
sums as would have quite ruined them. In despair, they as- 
sembled the peasantry on their estates, and having gained over 
a part of the soldiers, they one night surprised the procurator, 
and slew himself and those who defended him. Knowing that 
they had no safety but in a general revolt, they resolved to offer 
the empire to M. Antonius Gordianus, the governor of the 
province, an illustrious senator of the venerable age of eighty 
years. They came to him as he was resting after giving 
audience in the morning, and flinging the purple of a standard 
over him saluted him Augustus. Gordian declined the prof- 
fered dignity, but when he reflected that M aximin would never 
pardon a man who had been proclaimed emperor, he deemed 
it the safer course to run the hazard of the contest, and he 
consented to accept the empire, making his son his colleague* 
He then proceeded to Carthage, whence he wrote to the 
senate and people, and his friends at Rome, notifying his 
elevation to the empire. 

The intelligence was received with the greatest joy at 
Rome. The two Gordians were declared August! ; and Maxi* 
min, and his son, whom he had associated with him in the 
empire, and their friends, public enemies, and rewards ^^ere 
promised to those who would kill them ; but the decree was 
ordered to be kept secret till all the necessary preparations 
should have been made. Soon after it was given out that 
Maximiu was slain. The edicts of the Gordians -were then 
published, their images and letters were carried into the prae- 
torian camp, and forthwith the people rose in fury, cast down 
aod broke the images of Maximin, fell on and massacred his 
officers and the informers ; and many seized this pretext for 
getting rid of their creditors and their private enemies. M ur« 
der and pillage prevailed through the city. The senate mean* 
time having advanced too far to recede, wrote a circular to 
all the governors of provinces, and appointed twenty of their 
body to put Italy into a state of defence. 

Maximin was preparing to cross the Danube against the 
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Sarmatians when he heard of what had tal^en place at Rome. 
His rage and fury passed all bounds. He menaced the whole 
of the senate with bonds or death, and promised their pro- 
perties, and those of the Africans, to his soldiers ; but finding 
that they did not show all the alacrity he had expected, he 
began to fear for his power. His spirits, however, soon rose 
when tidings came that his rivals were no more : for Capeliia- 
nus, governor of Mauretania, being ordered by the Gordians to 
quit that province, marched against Carthage at the head of 
a body of legionaries and Moors. The younger Gordian 
gave him battle, and was defeated and slain, and his father 
on hearing the melancholy tidings strangled himself. Capel- 
lianus pillaged Carthage and the other towns, and exercised all 
the rights of a conqueror (237). 

When the fatal tidings reached Rome the consternation 
was great, but the senate, seeing they could not now recede, 
chose as emperors in the place of the Gordians, M. Clodius 
Pupienus Maximus and D. Ca^lius Balbinus, the former to 
conduct the military, the latter the civil affairs of the state. 
To satisfy the people, a grandson of the elder Gordian, a 
boy of twelve years of age, was associated with them as a 
Caesar. 

The new emperors were elected about the beginning of 
July, and Pupienus forthwith left Rome to oppose Maximin. 
The remainder of the year was spent on both sides in making 
preparations for the war, and in the following spring (238^ 
Maximin put his troops in motion for Italy. He passed the 
Alpj unopposed, but found the gates of Aquileia closed 
against him. His offers of pardon being rejected, he laid 
siege to the town, which was defended with the obstinacy of 
despair. Ill success augmented the innate ferocity of Maxi. 
min ; he put to death several of his officers ; these executions 
irritated the soldiers, who were besides suffering all kinds of 
privations, and discontent became general. As Maximin was 
reposing one day at noon in his tent, a party of the Alban 
soldiers* approached it with the intention of killing him. 
They were joined by his guards, and when be awoke and 
came forth with his son they would not listen to him, but 
killed them both on the spot, and cut off their heads. Maxi- 
min*s principal ministers shared his fate. His reign had 
lasted only three years. 

* See above, p. 207. 
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ilf. Clodius Pupienus MaximtiSf Z). CcbHus Balbinus^ and 

M. AiUonius G&rdianu$* 
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The joy at Rome was extreme when the news of the desth 
of Maximin arrived. Pupienns, who was at RaTeana, has- 
tened to Aquileia, and received the s»bmission of the armj. 
He distributed money to the legions, and then sendii^ them 
back to their usual quarters, returned to Rome with the 
preetorians and a part of the army of the Rhine, in which he 
could confide. He and bis colleagues entered the city in a 
kind of triumph. 

The administration of Pupienus and Balbtnus was of the 
best kind, and the senate and people congratulated themselves 
on the choice they had made. But the preetorians were far 
from being contented ; they felt as if robbed of their right of 
appointing an emperor; and they were annoyed at the Ger- 
man troops being retained in the city, as arguing a distrust 
of themselves. Unfortunately, too, there prevailed a secret 
jealousy between the two emperors, and it is probable that 
concord would not kmg have subsisted between them under 
any circumstances. 

The preetorians having to no purpose sought a pretext for 
getting rid of the emperors, at length took advantage of the 
celebration of the Capitoline games, at which almost every 
one was present, and the emperors remained nearly alone in 
the palace. They proceeded thither in fvry. Pupienus, when 
aware of their approach, proposed to send for the Germans^ 
but Balbinus, fearing that it ni^as meant to employ them against 
himself, refused his consent. Meantime the praetorians ar- 
rived, forced the entrance, seized the two aged emperors, 
tore their garments, treated them with every kind of indignity, 
and were dragging them to their camp, till hearing that tiie 
Germans were coming to their aid, they killed them and left 
their bodies lying in the street. They carried the young 
Gordian with them to their camp, where they proclaimed 
him emperor, and the senate, the people, and the provinces 
readily acquiesced in his elevation. 

The youthful emperor was the object of general affection ; 
the soldiers called him their child, the senate their son, the 
people their delight. He was of a lively and agreeable tern- 
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per ; and he was zealous in the acquisition of knowledge, in 
order that he might not be deceiyed by those about him. In 
the first years, however, of his reign, public affairs were in- 
differently managed. His mother^ who was not a Mamaea, 
allowed her eunuchs and freedmen to sell all the great offices 
of the state (perhaps she shared in their gains), and in conse- 
quence many improper appmntraeDts were made. But the 
marriage of the young emperor (241 ) brought about a thorough 
reformation. He espoused the daughter of Misitheus, a man 
distinguished in the cultivation of letters, and he made his 
&ther-in-law his preetorian prefect, and guided himself by his 
counsels. Misitlieus, who was a man of virtue and talent as well 
as of learning, discharged the duties of his office in the ablest 
manner. 

A Persian war soon called the emperor to the East (242), 
Sapor {Shakpoor)y the son and successor of Artaxerxes, had 
invaded Mesopotamia, taken Nisibis, Carrhss, and other towns, 
and menaced Antiocb. But the able conduct of Misitheus, 
when the emperor arrived in Syria, speedily assured victory 
to the Roman arms ; the towns were all recovered, and the 
Persian monarch was obliged to repass the Tigris. Unfor* 
tnnately for Gordian and the empire, Misitheus died in the 
following year (243), to the great regret of the whole army, 
by whom he was both beloved and feared. The office of 
prstorian prefect was given to M. Julius Philippus, who is 
accused, though apparently without reason, of having caused 
the death of his predecessor. Now, however, having in effect 
the command of the army» Philip aspired to the empire. He 
apoke disparagingly of the youth of Gordian ; he contrived, 
by diverting the supplies, to cause the army to be in want, 
aad then laid the blame on the emperor. At length (244), after 
a victory gained over the Persians (Hi the banks of the A bora, 
be led the troops into a country where no provisions could be 
procured : a mutiny in consequence ensued, in which the em- 
peror was slain, and Philip was proclaimed in his place. Gor- 
dian was only nineteen years of age when he met.his untimely 
fate ; he had reigned five years and eight months. The sol- 
diers raised him a tomb on the ^ot, and the senate placed him 
among the gods. 
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M. JuUus PhUippU8, 
A.u. 997-1002. A.D. 244-249. 

The adventurer who had now attained the imperial purple 
was an Arab by birth, and it is even pretended a Christian in 
religion. He probably entered the Roman service in his youth, 
and gradually rose to rank in the army. 

Being anxious to proceed to Rome, Philip lost no time in 
concluding a treaty with Sapor. He then, after a short stay 
at Antioch, set out for Italy. At Rome he used every means 
to conciliate the senators by liberality and kindness, and he 
never mentioned the late emperor but in terms of respect. 
To gain the affections of the people, he formed a reservoir to 
supply with water the part of the city beyond the Tiber. 

In the fifth year of his reign (248), Rome having then at- 
tained her one thousandth year, Philip, in conjunction with 
his son, now associated with him in the empire, celebrated 
with great magnificence the secular games. These had been 
already solemnised by Augustus, by Claudius, by Doraitian, 
and Severus, and Rome now witnessed them for the last time. 

Philip would appear to have acted unwisely in committing 
extensive commands to his own relations ; for in Syria, where 
his l^rother Priscus, and in Moesia, where his father-in-law Se* 
verianus commanded, rival enlperors were proclaimed. The 
Syrian rebel was named Jotapianus ; the Moesian was a cen- 
turion, named P. Carvilius Marinus. Philip, it is said, in 
alarm, called on the senate to support him or to accept his 
resignation (249) ; but while the other senators maintained 
silence, Decius, a man of rank and talent, re*assured him, 
speaking slightingly of the rebels, and asserting that they 
could not stand against him. His prediction proved correct, 
for they both were shortly after slain. Philip then obliged 
Decius, much, it is said, against his inclination, to take the 
command of the Mcesian and Pannonian legions. But when 
Decius reached the army the soldiers insisted on investing 
him with the purple^ He wrote to the emperor assuring him 
of his fidelity ; but Philip would not trust to his declarations, 
and leaving his son at Rome with a part of the preetorians, 
he put himself at the head of his troops to chastise him. 
The armies met near Verona ; Philip was defeated and slain, 
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and when the news reached Rome the praetorians slew his son 
and proclaimed Decius. 



C Messitts Quintus Trajamis Decitts, 
A.u. 1002-1004'. A.D. 249-251 . 

Decius was born at Bubalia, a town near Sirmium in Pan- 
nouia. He was either forty-eight or fifty-eight years of age, 
it is uncertain which, when he was proclaimed emperor ; and 
from the imperfect accounts which we have of his reign, he 
would seem to have been a man of considerable ability. His 
reign was, however, brief and unquiet. It had hardly com- 
menced when he had to go in person to quell an insurrection 
in Gaul, and all the rest of it was occupied in war with the 
Goths. 

This people, whose original seats seem to have been the 
Scandinavian peninsula, had at an early period crossed the 
Baltic, and settled on its southern coast. They had gradually 
advanced southwards, and they now had reached the Euxine. 
In the time of Alexander Severus they had made inroads 
into Dacia; and in that of Philip they ravaged both that 
province and Moesia. In the first year of Decius (250) the 
Gothic king Cniva passed the Danube at the head of 70,000 
warriors, and laid siege to the town of Eustesium (Novi); 
being repelled by the Roman general Gallus he advanced 
against Nicopolis, whence he was driven by the emperor or 
his son (it is uncertain which) with a loss of 30,000 men. 
Undismayed by his reverses he crossed Mount Hsemus, in the 
hope of surprising Philippopolis ; Decius followed him, but 
his camp at Bersea was surprised by the Goths, and his 
troops were cut to pieces. Philippopolis stood a siege of 
some duration ; but it was taken, and the greater part of its 
inhabitants were massacred. The Goths now spread their 
ravages into Macedonia, the governor of which, Philip's 
brother Priscus, assumed the purple under their protection. 

It seems most probable that it was the younger Decius 
who met with these reverses^ for the emperor must have been 
at Rome, as we find that on his leaving it (251) to direct 
the Gothic war, a person named Julius Valens was declared 
emperor, to the great joy of the people. He was, however, 
killed shortly after. Decius, who was worthy of empire, was 
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mcantiiiie amkbt the cares of war engaged in the visioiiary 

project of restoring the long-departed publie Tirtne which 
had once ennobled Rome. With this view he proposed to 
revive the office of censor, and the choice of the person being 
left to the senate, they unanimously voted it (Oct. 27)» to 
P. Licinius Viderianus, as being the man most worthy of it. 
The decree was transmitted to the emperor, who was in 
Thrace ; he read it aloud in a large assembly, and exhorted 
Valerian, who was present, to accept the proffered dignity* 
Valerian would fain excuse himself. We know not if the 
emperor was satisfied with his excuses, but from the turn 
which pubtic affairs took the censorship was never exercised. 

Decins was successful against the Groths, who o^red ta 
surrender thdr booty and prisoners, if allowed to repass the 
Danube : but the emperor, who was resolved to strike such 
a blow as would daunt the barbarians and make them hence- 
forth respect the Roman arms, refused all terms. The Goths 
therefore gave him battle in a place where a part of their 
front was corered by a morass. The younger Decius was 
dain by an arrow in the beginning of the action ; but the 
emperor crying out that the loss of one soldier did not 
signify, led on bis troops. In the attempt to cross the morass 
they were pierced by the arrows of the enemy, or swallowed 
up in the mire, and the body of the emperor was never 
found. 



C Vibitis Trebardanus GeUlus. 

A.U. 1005-1006. A.D. 252-253. 

The senate, it is said, but more probably the army, con- 
ferred the vacant purple on Gallus, the governor of Mcesia. 
He adopted Hostilianus, the remaining son of Decius, and 
gave him the title of Augustus ; but this youth dying soon 
after of the plague, Gallus associated his own son Volusianus 
in the empire. Unable probably to resist the victorious Goths, 
Gallus agreed that they should depart with their booty and 
prisoners, and even consented to pay them annually a large 
sum of gold. He then set out for Rome, where he remained 
for the rest of his reign, ruling with great mildness and 
equity. 

The Goths and their allies, heedless of treaties, again (253) 
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Swcd ofer I3ie Danube; but .^BmUiantts, tiie gvfemot of 
csm, gaye tiMU a signal defeaft, and hU victoriout troops 
far tb w ith pvoelaimed him emperor* Without a momeut's 
delay he put tiiem in motioa for Rome. Callus advanced to 
engage hias; die troops came in sight of each other at 
IntenDma (Tertdyj and those of Gallus seeing themsdves 
the weaker, and gained by the promises of ^milianuSy mur- 
dered the emporor and his son, and passed over to the side of 
the xebd« 



C. Julius ^milianus. 



iEmilianns is said to have been a Moor by birth. Of his 
prerions history nothing is known. He wrote to the senate 
to say that they should have the whole civil administration, 
and that he would be no more than their general, and that 
assembly readily acquiesced in his elevation. 

But Valerian had been sent by Grallos to fetch the legions 
of Gaul and Germany to his aid; and these troops as soon 
as they heard of his death proclaimed their general emperor. 
He led them into Italy ; and the troops of iEmilianus, which 
were encamped at Spoleto, feeirii^ the strength and number 
of the advoncii^ army, murdered their emperor to obviate 
a conflict. The leigii of JEmilianus had not lasted four 
months. 



P. Licinius VcUerianus and P, Licinius Galiienus. 
A.u. 1006-1013. A,D. 253-260. 

Valerian is said to have been sixty years of age, when thus 
raised to the empire. Feeling the infirmities of age, or in 
imitation of the practice of so many preceding emperors, he 
associated with him his son Galiienus, a young man devoid 
neither of courage nor ability, but immoderately addicted to 
pleasure. 

Had the R<mian empire been in the condition in which it 
was left by Augustus, Valerian might have emulated that 
emperor, and have displayed hb virtues and benefieence in 
promoting the happiness of his subjects. Bui a great change 
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had taken place in the condition of Rome; her legions na 
longer inspired their ancient terror ; her northern and eastern 
provinces were exposed to the ravages of those who had 
formerly cowered before her eagles. Valerian could therefore 
only exhibit his wisdom in the selection of his generals ; and 
it is to be observed that his choice never fell on an unworthy 
subject 

The enemies by whom the empire was assailed at this period 
were the Franks, the Alemans, the Goths and the Persians. 
As the scanty notices of these times do not enable us to 
arrange events chronologically, we will give a separate view 
of the wars with each of these peoples during the reigns of 
Valerian and his son. 

We have already observed the proneness of the German 
tribes to form confederations. The Chaucans, Cheruscans^ 
Cattans, and some adjoining states, had lately it would seem 
entered into one 6f these political unions under the name of 
Franks, i, e. Freemen. Their strength and number now cau- 
sing uneasiness for Gaul, the young emperor Gallienus was 
sent to that country; but the chief military command was 
conferred on Postumius, a man of considerable ability. The 
arms of the legions were successful in various encounters; 
but they were finally unable to prevent the passage of an 
army of the Franks through Gaul, whence surmounting the 
barrier of the Pyrenees they poured down into the now un- 
warlike Spain. The rich city of Tarragona was taken and 
sacked ; the whole country was devastated, and the Franks 
then seizing the vessels which they found in the ports, em- 
barked to ravage Africa. We know not what was their ulti- 
mate fate ; they were probably, however, destroyed in detail 
by the Roman troops and the provincials. 

A portion of the great Suevian confederation had formed 
a new combination under the name of Alemans, i. e. All- 
men, on account of the variety of tribes which composed it. 
Like the Suevians, their forces were chiefly composed of 
cavalry, with active footmen mingled with them*; and they 
always proved a formidable foe. While Gallienus was in 
Gaul a body of them entered Italy, penetrated as far as 
Ravenna, and their advanced troops came nearly within 
sight of Rome. The senate drew out the prastorian guards, 
and added to them a portion of the populace to oppose them ; 
and the barbarians, finding themselves greatly outnumbered, 

* The Hamippi of the Greeks. See Hist, of Greece, p. 21 1. 
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hastened to get beyond the Danube with their plunder. 
Grallienus it is said was so much alarmed at the spirit and 
enei^y shown by the senate on this occasion, that he issued 
an edict interdicting all military employments to the senators, 
and even prohibiting their access to the camps of the legions. 
It is added that the luxurious nobles viewed this indignity as 
a favour rather than an insult. 

Gallienus is also said to have overcome a large army of 
Alemans in the vicinity of Milan *. He afterwards espoused 
Pipa, daughter of the king of the Marcoroans (one of the 
confederates), to whom he gave a territory in Pannonia, as a 
means of averting the hostilities of the barbarians. 

The Goths were now masters of the northern coast of the 
Euxine, and finding their attacks on the northern provinces 
generally repelled with vigour, they resolved to direct their 
efforts against more nnwarlike districts. Collecting a quantity 
of the vessels used for navigating the Euxine, they embarked 
(^58) and crossed that sea. They made their first attempt on 
the frontier-town of Pityus, which was long ably defended 
against them ; but they at length succeeded in reducing it. They 
thence sailed to the wealthy city of Trebizond (Trapezus); 
and though it was defended by a numerous garrison, they 
effected an entrance during the night. The cowardly gar- 
rison fled without making any resistance ; the inhabitants 
were massacred in great numbers; the booty and captives 
were immense, and the victors having ravaged the province 
of Pontus, embarked there on board of the ships which they 
found in the harbours, and returned to their settlement in the 
Tauric Chersonese. 

The next expedition of the Goths was directed to the 
Bosporus (261). They took and plundered Chalcedon and 
Nicomedia, Nicsea, Apamsa, Prusa and other cities of 
Bithynia. The accidental swelling of the little river Rhynda* 
CUB saved the town of Cyzicus from pillage. 

The third expedition of the Goths was on a larger scale 
(262). Their fleet consisted of five hundred vessels of all 
sizes. They sailed along the Bosporus and Propontis ; took 
and plundered Cyzicus ; passed the Hellespont, and entered 
the JBgaean. They directed their course to the Pirseeus; 

* Zonaras, xii. He says the Alemans were 300,000, the Romans only 
10,000 strong. 
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AthciM coild effer no resistanoe ; tlw Goths ravaged Ghreeee 
with impnmty, and advanced to the akores of the Adriatie. 
GaUtenafl ronsed Mmself from his pleasures and appeared in 
arms. A Hemlan chief with his men was induced to enter 
the Roman aerirtee ; the Gotfas^ weakened by this defection^ 
broke up; a part foreed their way lo the Danube orerland; 
the rest embarked, and pillaging and bnmhig the temple of 
Diana at Epbesus on their way, returned to the Enxine* 

Si^Mr oi Penua had been long ei^i^ed in war with Choe- 
roes kiog of Armenia, a prince of the house of Arsaees* 
Unable to reduce the brave Armenian, he caused him to be 
assassinated ; and Armenia then received the Penian yxjke. 
Elated with Itis success. Sapor invuded the Roman territory, 
took Nisibis and Carrhse, and spread his ravages over Meso- 
potamia. ValeriaBy alarmed for tiie safetv of 'die Eaatem 
prorinees, preeeeded thither in person (259). The events of 
the war wiudh ensued have not reacned as. All that we 
know with certainty is, tfaart Vderian was finally defeated and 
auKle a ct^ive (IbO). The cirovmstanoes of his capture 
wen somewhat sinular to those of the taking of Cvasius. Hie 
armyt by ignorance or tieaefaery, got into a position where 
neither disopline nor courage could avail, hemg without snp- 
jdtes and suffering from disease. The soldierB clamoured fbr 
a capttalation ; Sapor detained the deputies that were sent to 
him, and kd hb troops up to the camp ; and Valerian was 
dU^ed to consent to a conference, at which he was made a 
prisoner. 

Valerian ended his days a captive in Persia. We are told 
that Sapor treated him with every kind of indignity ; that he 
led htm about in chains clad in his imperial purple; that, 
when the hai^hty Persian would mount his horse, the capdve 
emperor was made to go on his hands and knees to sorve as 
hia horse-Uock ; and that when death at length released him 
from bis sufferings, his skin was stript off, tanned and stufilefdy 
and placed in one of the most celebrated temples of Pereia. 
The sufferings of Valerian are, however, probably of the 
same kind with the' tortures of Regulus and the iron cage of 
Bi^aaet; gross exaggerations of some degree of ill-treatment 
or of necessary precaution. 
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P.Licimus GalUeuus* 
A.V. 1013-1021. A,D. 260-268. 

The captivitv of Valerian was lamented by aU bat hk son, 
wlio feh kinsdf reUrred b j it from tberaslraint imposed on him 
bj kis fttther's victoe. He even affected to act the philosopher 
on l^e occasion, saying in imitatiesi ol Xenophon, *^ I knew 
ikftt mj &ther was mortal ;*' but he never made any attempt 
to procure his liberty, and he abandoned himself withoot 
lestraint to semaal indulgence. 

The reign of Gallienns is termed the Time of the Thirty 
Tyianti. Thin word seem» to kaTe reeovened sis ancient Gre* 
cian sensev and to have merely f^nified pvinoc, or rather 
vaurper, that is one who claims the supreme power already 
kieki by another. The tyrmls of this time were in general 
men of excellent character^ who had been placed in i& ceof 
asaad of annias by Valerian, and were infisted with the pur- 
ple by their soldiers oflen against their wiU. The number of 
these usurpers who rose smd fdl in suoeessipn did not exceed 
eighteen or nineteen^ bat «ome very fanciful anatogy led to a 
eonqiarisoB ef tkem with the Thirty of Athens, and in the 
Augustan History an effort is made by including women and 
ekidiRen to raise them to that number. 

The East, IlLyricvm, Gaul, Greece and Egypt were the 
places in which these tyrants appeared. We will notice tkem 
iacvder. 

Aitear the defeat of Valerian, Sapor conferred the title of 
emperor on a person named Cyriades, the son of a citiaen 
of Antwck. This vassal forthwith conducted the Pieisina 
tr9ops to the pillage of his native city, and so rapid and so se- 
cret was their march that they surprised the Antiocfaenes while 
cngE^ed at the theatre. The massacre and devastation ucmal 
in the East ensued. The Persian monarch then poured his 
troopB into Cilicia, took and plundered Tarsus and other 
towns ; then crossing Mount Taarus, be laid siege to Csesarea 
in Cappadocia, a city with 400,000 inhabitants. It was stoutly 
defended for some time, but treachery at length delivered it 
into the hamds of the Persians, and massacre and pillage fol- 
lowed. Sapor now spread his ravines on all sides ; but the 
Roman troops having rallied under the command of Ser. Ani- 
dus Ballista, who had been praetorian prefect, checked his ca* 
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reer, and as he was retiring toward his own states, he found 
himself assailed by an unexpected enemy. 

Soon after the defeat and capture of Valerian, a train of ca- 
mels laden with presents entered the camp of Sapor. They 
were accompanied by a letter from Odenatus, a wealthy eiti* 
zen of Palmyra (the ancient Tadmor), containing an assurance 
that he had never acted against the Persians. Sapor, enraged 
at such insolence (as he deemed it), tore the letter, flung the 
gifts into the river, and declared that he would exterminate 
the insolent writer and his family unless he came before his 
throne with his hands bound behind his back. Odenatus at once 
resolved to join the Romans ; he collected a force chiefly com- 
posed of the Bedoweens or Arabs of the Desert, over whom he 
had great influence. He hovered about the Persian army, 
and attacking it at the passage of the Euphrates, carried off 
much treasure, and some of the women of the Great King, who 
was forced to seek safety in a precipitate retreat. Odenatus 
made himself master of all Mesopotamia, and he even passed 
the Tigris and made an attempt on Ctesiphon (261). Gal- 
lienus gave him the title of his general of the East, and Ode- 
natus himself took soon after that of king of Palmyra. 

The Roman troops in the East meantime being resolved 
not to submit to Gallienus, were ' deliberating on whom they 
would bestow the purple. Acting under the advice of Bal- 
lista, they flxed on the praetorian prefect, M. Fulvius Macria- 
nus, a man of great military talents, and what was perhaps of 
more importance in their eyes, extremely wealthy. Macrianus 
conferred the office of praetorian prefect on Ballista, and lea- 
ving with him his younger son and a part of the army to de- 
fend the East, he put himself at the head of 45,000 men, and 
taking with him his elder son, set out for Europe (262). On 
the borders of Illyricum he was encountered by M*.Acilius Au- 
reolus the governor (or as some say the tyrant) of that pro- 
vince, and in the battle which ensued himself and his son were 
slain, and his troops surrendered. After the death of Ma- 
crianus, Ballista assumed the purple, but he was slain by or- 
der of Odenatus, whom Gallienus (264), with the full consent 
of the senate and people of Rome, had made his associate in 
the empire, giving him the titles of Caesar, Augustus, and all 
the other tokens of sovereignty. 

Tib. Cestius iEmilianus, who commanded in Egypt, assumed 
the purple in that province (262), in consequence it is said of 
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a sedition in the most turbulent city of Alexandria ; but he 
was defeated the following year, taken prisoner, and sent to 
Gallienus, who caused him to be strangled. 

It was in Gaul that the usurpers had most success. As 
soon as Gallienus left that country (260), the general M. Cas- 
sius Latienus Postumus was proclaimed emperor, and his au- 
thority appears to have been acknowledged in both Spain and 
Britain. He is described as a man of most noble and upright 
character; he administered justice impartially, and he defended 
the frontier against the Germans with valour. and success. 
Possessed of the affections of the people, he easily maintained 
himself against all the efforts of Gallienus ; but he was slain 
at last (267) in a mutiny of his own soldiers, to whom he had 
refused the plunder of the city of Mentz, in which a rival 
emperor had appeared. Postumus had associated with himself 
in the empire Victorinus, the son of a lady named Aurelia 
Victoria, who was called the Mother of the Camp, and who 
had such influence with the troops, we know not how ac- 
quired, but probably by her wealth, as to be able to give 
the purple to whom she pleased. . Victorinus being slain by 
a man whose wife he had violated, a simple armourer, named 
Marius, wore the purple for two days, at the end of which he 
was murdered; and Victoria then caused a senator named 
P. Pivesus Tetricus to be proclaimed emperor, who maintained 
his power for some years. 

At the time when Macrianus claimed the empire, P. Vale- 
rius Valens, the governor of Greece, finding that that usurper, 
who was resolved on his destruction, had sent L. Calpurnius 
Piso against him, assumed the purple in his own defence. 
Piso being forced to retire into Thessaly, caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor there; but few joined him, and he 
was slain by a party of soldiers sent against him by Valens, 
who was himself shortly after put to death by his own troops. 
Both Valens and Piso were men of high character, especially 
the latter, to whom the senate decreed divine honours, and 
respecting whom Valens himself said, that '* he would not be 
able to account to the gods below, for having ordered Piso, 
though his enemy, to be slain, a man whose like the Roman 
republic did not then possess.'* 

C. Annius Trebellianus declared himself independent in 
Isauria, and T. Cornelius Celsus was proclaimed emperor in 
Africa; but both speedily perished (265). Among the cala- 
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mities of tliis Teig^ was an insurrection of the sbivea in Sicilj, 
simiku' to those in the time of the repuUic 

While his empire vas thus torn asunder, Gallienus thonght 
only of indulgence, and the loss o{ a provinee only gave him 
occasion for a joke. When Egypt revolted, " WeU," said he, 
<< cannot we do without Egyptian linen?'' So when Gatd 
was lost, he asked if the republic could not be secure wifJi* 
out dokes from Arras* He was content to retain Italy, satis- 
fied with a nominal sovereignty over the rest of the empire ; 
and whenever this seat of dominion was menaced, he exhibited 
in its defence the vigour and personal courage which he really- 
possessed. 

Gaul and Illyrieum were the quarters from which Italy had 
most to apprehend : Gallienus therefore headed his troops 
against Postumus, and when D. Ladius Ing^uus revolted in 
Pannonia, he marched against him, defeated and slew him, and 
made the most cruel use of his victory to detar others (260). 
Q. Nonius Regillianus, who afterwards revolted in the same 
country, was i^in by his own sdldiers (263) ; but when Au- 
reolus was. induced to assume the purple (268) the Illyrian 
legions advanced and made themselves masters of Milan. 
GaDienus shaking off slotJi quickly appeared at the head of 
his troops; the hostile armies encountered on the banks of 
the Adda, and Aureolns was defeated, wounded, and forced 
to shut himself up in Milan. During the siege a conspiracy 
was formed against the emperor by some of the principsd 
officers of his army, and one night as he was sitting at table 
a rq^ort was spread that Aureolus had made a sally. Gal- 
lienus instantly threw himself on horseback to hasten to the 
point of danger, and in the dark he received a mortal wound 
from an unknown hand. 
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CHAPTER Vn.* 

CLAUDIUS. AURELIAN- TACITUS. PROBUS. CABUS. CARINU8 

AND NUMERIAK. 

A.U. 1021-1038. A.D* 268-285, 

Claudiits.-— Invasions of the Goths. — Aurclian.^-Aleaianic War. — War 
against Zenobia. — Tetricus. — Death of Aurelian. — Tadtua. — ^His Death. 
— ^Probus. — His Military Successes. — His Death. — Carus. — Persian War. 
«— His Death. — Carinut and Numerian. — Death of Numerian.— Election 
of Diocletian. — Battle of Margus. 



Wb now enter on a series of emperors of a new order. Bom 
nearly all in humble stations, and natives of the province of 
Illyricum) they rose by merit through the gradations of mili- 
tary service, attained the empire in general without crime, 
maintained its dignity, and checked or punished the inroads 
of the barbarians. This series commences with the death of 
Gallienus and terminates with that of Licinius, embracing a 
period of somewhat more than half a century, and marked, 
as we shall find, by most importaut changes in the Roman 
empire. 



M. Aurdius Clavdivs, 
A.u. 1021-1023. A.D. 268-270. 

The murmurs of the soldiers on the death of Gallienus were 
easily stilled by the promise of a donative of twenty pieces of 
gold a man. To justify themselves in the eyes of the world, 
the conspirators resolved to bestow the empire on one who 
should ^form an advantageous contrast to its late unworthy 
possessor, and they fixed on M. Aurelius Claudius, who eawr 
jnanded a division of the army at Pavia. The soldiers, the 
senate and the people alike approved their choiee, and Clau- 
dius assumed the purple with universal approbation. 

This excellent man, in whose praise writers of all parties are 
agreed, was a native of Illyricum, born ^parently in< humble 
circumstances. His merit raised him through the inferior 
gradations of the army ; he attracted the notice of the empe* 
ror Decius, and the discerning Valerian made him generalf of 
the Illyrian frontier, with an assurance of the constate. 

* Authorides : Zoshnua, the Augnstan History, and Epitoraatan. 
t The term now in use for general was Z)«ar, whence our duke. 
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Aureolas was soon obliged to surrender^ and he was put to 
death by the soldiers. An army of Alemans, coming per- 
haps to his aid, was then, it is said, defeated by Claudius near 
Verona. After his victory the emperor proceeded to Rome, 
where during the remainder of the year he devoted his time 
and thoughts to the reformation of abuses in the state. Among 
other just and prudent regulations, he directed that the pro- 
perties confiscated by Gallienus should be restored to their 
original owners. A woman, it is said, came on this occasion 
to the emperor and claimed her land, which she said had been 
given to Claudius, the commander of the cavalry. This officer 
was the emperor himself, and he replied that the emperor 
Claudius must restore what he took when he was a private 
man, and under less obligation to obey the laws*. 

The following year (269) the Goths and their allies em- 
barked, we are told, to the number of 320,000 warriors, with 
their wives, children, and slaves, in two, or as some say six 
thousand vessels, and directed their course to the Bosporus. 
In passing that narrow channel the number of their vessels 
and the rapidity of the current caused them to suffer con- 
siderable loss. Their attempts on Byzantium and Cyzicus 
having failed, they proceeded ^long the northern coast of the 
^gaean, and laid siege to the cities of Cassandria and Thessa- 
lonica. While thus engaged they learned that the emperor 
was on his march to oppose them, and breaking up they ad- 
vanced into the interior, wasting and plundering the country 
on their way. Near the town of Naissus, in Dardania, they 
encountered the Roman legions. The battle was long and 
bloody, and the Romans were at one time on the verge of de- 
feat ; but the skill of Claudius turned the beam, and the Goths 
were finally routed with a loss of 50,000 men. During the 
remainder of the year numerous desultory actions occurred, 
in which the Goths sustained great losses ; and being finally 
hemmed in on all sides by the Roman troops, they were forced 
to seek refuge in Mount Hsemus, and pass the winter amidst 
its snows. Famine and pestilence alike preyed on them, and 
when on the return of spring (270) the emperor took the 
field against them, they were obliged to surrender at discre- 
tion. A portion of their youth wefe enrolled in the imperial 
troops; vast numbers both of men and women were reduced 
to slavery ; on some lands were bestowed in the provinces ; 
few returned to their seats on the Euxine. 

* Zonaras, p. 239. 
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The pestilence which had afflicted the Goths proved also 
fatal to the emperor. He was attacked and carried off by it 
at Sirmium in the 57th year of his age. In the presence of 
his principal officers he named, it is said, Aurelian, one of his 
generals, as the fittest person to succeed him ; but his brother 
Quintilius, when he heard of his death, assumed the purple at 
Aquileia, and was acknowledged by the senate. Hearing, 
however, that Aurelian was on his march against him, he gave 
up all hopes of success, and opening his veins died after a 
reign of seventeen days. 
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X. Domitius Aurelianus, 
A.U. 10iJ3-1028. A.D. 270-275. 

Aurelian, like his able predecessor, was a man of humble 
birth. His father is said to have been a small farmer, and 
his mother a priestess of the sun, in a village near Sirmium. 
He entered the army as a common soldier, and rose through 
the successive gradations of the service to the rank of general 
of a frontier. He was adopted in the presence of Valerian 
(some said at his request) by Ulpius Crinitus, a senator of the 
same family with the emperor Trajan, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and Valerian bestowed on him the 
office of consul. In the Gothic war Claudius had committed 
to him the command of the cavalry. 

Immediately on his election Aurelian .hastened to Rome, 
whence he was speedily recalled to Pannonia by the intelli- 
gence of an irruption of the Goths. A great battle was fought, 
which was terminated by night without any decisive advantage 
on either side. Next day the Goths retired over the river and 
sent proposals for peace, which was cheerfully accorded, and 
for many years no hostilities of any account occurred between 
the Goths and Romans. But while Aurelian was thus occupied 
in Pannonia, the Alemans, with a force of 40,000 horse and 
80,000 foot, had passed the Alps and spread their ravages to 
the Po. Instead of following them into Italy, Aurelian, learning 
that they were on their return home with their booty, marched 
along the Danube to intercept their retreat, and attacking 
them unawares, he reduced them to such straits that they sent 
to sue for peace. The emperor received the envoys at the head 
of his legions, surrounded by his principal officers. After a 
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fliknce of some moments tbey spoke by their interpveter, traying 
that it was the deske of peace and not the fear of vmr that faftS 
liroQght them tiiither. They reminded him of the uaeertakity 
of war, aad enlarged on the number of their forces. As a con* 
diiion of peaoe they required the usual presents, and the same 
annual payments in silver and gold that they Inid had before 
fte war. Aurelian replied in a long speech, the sum of whidi 
was that nothing short of unconditional surrender would be 
accepted. The envoys retnrmifttg to their countrymen reported 
the ill-success of their embassy, and forthwith the army turned 
back and re-entered Italy. Aurelian followed and came up with 
them at Placentia. The Alemans, who had stationed them- 
selves in the woods, fell suddenly on the legions in the dusk of 
the evening, and nothing but the firmness and skill of the em- 
peror saved the Romans from a total overthrow. A second 
battle was fought near Fano in Umbria, on the spot where 
Hannibars brother Hasdmbal had been defeated and slaiti five 
hundred years before. The Alemans were totally routed, and a 
concluding victory at Pavia delivered Italy from their ravages. 
Aurelian pursued the barbarians beyond the Alps, and then 
turned to Pannonia, which the Vandals had invaded. He en- 
gaged and defeated them (271)> They sent to sue for peace, 
and he referred the matter to his soldiers, who loudly expressed 
their desire for an accommodation. The Vandals gave the chil- 
dren of their two kings and of their principal nobles for bo- 
stageS) and Aurelian took two thousand of them into his service. 

There had been some seditions at Rome during the time of 
the Alemanic war, and Aurelian on his return to the capital 
acted with great severity, and even cruelty, in punishing those 
engaged in them. He is accused of having put to death se- 
nators of high rank on the slightest evidence, and for the most 
trifiing ofiences. Aware, too, that neither Alps nor Apennines 
could now check the barbarians, he resolved to put Rome into 
a posture to stand a siege, and be commenced the erection of 
massive walls around it, which, when completed by his suc- 
cessors, formed a circuit of eleven miles*, and yielded a striking 
proof of the declining strength of the empire. 

Aurelian, victorious against the barbarians, had still two 
rivals to subdue before he could be regarded as perfect master 
of the empire. Tetricus was ad^nowledged in Gaul, Spain 

* Quinquaginta prope millia, bq, pedum, Vopisc. Aur. 39. It is thus that 
Piale and Becker correctly supply the ellipse ; as that is ahout the extent of 
tSie present walls, which are in the main those of Aurelian. 
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and Britain ; ZeoMtLf tlM widow of Odesatoft, ruled the Eait 
It m vBcertain against whioh he fint turned hti arms, but at 
the greater nuonber of writen gt^e the priority to the Syrian 
wv, we will here foUow their example. 

Odeoataa and \m eldest son Herod were tneacherously sldn 
by bis D^hew Msboiuiib ; but Zenobia, the widow of tike mar- 
dered prinee, speedily punished the traitor, and then held the 
government in the name of her remaining sons. This extra* 
ordinary woman claimed a descent from the Ptolemies of 
Egypt In her person she ditf^yed the beauty of the East, 
being of a clear dark complexioo, with pearly white teeth and 
brilliant black eyes. Her voice was strong and barmonioos ; 
she spoke the Greek, Syrian, and Egyptian languages, and 
UDderstood the Latin. She was fond of study, but at the 
same time she loTod vigorous exercises ; and she accompanied 
ker husband to the chase of die lion, the panther, and the 
other wild beasts of the wood and desert, and by her counsels 
and her vigour of mtnd she greatly contributed to his success 
n war. To these manly qtualities was united a chastity rarely 
to be found in the East. Viewing the union of the sexes as- 
ihe appointed means of continuing the species, Zenobia would 
admit the embraces of her husband only in order to have off- 
spring. She was temperate and sober, yet when needful she 
eould quaff wine with her generals, and even vanquish in the 
oombate of the table the wine-loving Persians and Armenians^ 
As a sovereign Zenobia was severe or clement as the occasion 
required ; she was frugal of her treasure beyond what was 
ordinary with a woman, but when her affairs called for libe* 
rality no one dispensed them more freely. 

After the death of Odenatus Zenobia styled her three sona 
Augusti, but she held the government in her own bands ; she 
bore the^ title of Queen of the East, wore royal robes and the 
diadem, caused herself to be adored in the oriental fashion^ 
and put the years of her reign on her coins. She defeated an 
army sent against her by Gallienus ; she made herself mistress 
of Egypt, and her rule extended northwards as far as the con- 
fines of Bithynia. 

Aurelian on passing over to Asia reduced to order the pro- 
vince of Bithynia. The city of Tyana in Cappadoeia resisted 
him, but the treachery of one of its inhabitants put it into his 
hands. He pardoned the people, and he abandoned the traitor 
to the just indignation of the soldiers. On the banks of the 
Orontes he encountered the tro<^ of the Queen of the East 
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A cavalry action ensued, and the Palmyreniaus being greatly 
superior in that arm, Aurelian employed the stratagem of 
making his cavalry feign a flight, and then turn and attack the 
pursuing enemies when wearied and exhausted with the weight 
of their heavy armour. The defeated Palmyreniaus retired to 
Antioch, which they quitted in the night, and next day it 
opened its gates to Aurelian. He advanced then with little 
opposition to Emesa, where he found the Palmyrenian army, 
70,000 strong, encamped in the plain before the city. Zenobia 
herself was present, but the command was entrusted to her ge* 
neral, Zabdas. In the engagement, the Roman horse, unable to 
withstand the ponderous charge of the steel-clad Palmyrenians, 
turned and fled. While the Palmyrenian cavalry was engaged 
in the pursuit, their light infantry, being left unprotected, 
oflered little resistance to the legions, and a total rout ensued. 
Zenobia, seeing the battle lost, and knowing that the people 
of Emesa &voured the Romans, abandoned that city, and re* 
tired and shut herself up in Palmyra, her capital. 

The city of Tadmor, or Palmyra, as it was named by the 
Greeks, seems to have been from the earliest times a place of 
importance in the trade between the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean sea, being situated iu an oasis of the desert, 
abounding in herbage, trees, and springs, and lying within 
sixty miles of the Euphrates, and somewhat n^ore than three 
times that distance of the coast of Syria. Solomon, king of 
Israel, had made himself master of this important post, and 
fortified it. Its advantages being the gift of nature and not 
of man, it continued to flourish under all the surrounding vi- 
cissitudes of empire. In the time of Trajan it became a Roman 
colony, and it was adorned with those stately public edifices 
whose ruins command the admiration of modern Europe. 

In their march over the desert the Roman troops were ha- 
rassed by the attacks of the Bedoween Arabs. They found 
the city of Palmyra strongly fortified and abundantly supplied 
with the means of defence. When the siege had lasted for 
some time, Aurelian wrote, ofiering advantageous terms to the 
queen and the people ; but fully convinced that famine would 
soon prey on the Roman army, and that the Persians and 
Arabs would hasten to her relief, Zenobia returned a haughty 
and insulting reply. The expected succours, however, did not 
arrive ; convoys of provisions entered the Roman camp ; and 
Probus, whom Aurelian had detached for the reduction of 
£gypt| having accomplished his commission, brought his 
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troops to join the main army. Want began to be felt within 
the walls of Palmyra, and Zenobia, finding that the city must 
surrender, resolved to fly to the Persians and seek by their aid 
to continue the war. Mounting one of the fleetest dromeda- 
ries, she left the city, and had reached the Euphrates, and 
even entered the boat which was to convey her across, when 
the party of light horse sent in pursuit came up and seized 
her. When brought before the emperor and demanded why 
she had dared to insult the emperors of Rome, she replied 
that she regarded him as such, as he had conquered; but that 
she never could esteem Gallienus, Aureolus, and such persons 
to be emperors. This prudent answer won her favour, and 
Aurelian treated her with respect. The city soon surrendered, 
and the emperor led his army back to Emesa, where he set up 
his tribunal, and had Zenobia and her ministers and friends 
brought to trial. The soldiers were clamorous for the death of 
the queen, but the emperor was resolved to reserve her to grace 
his triumph ; and it is added, that she belied the greatness of her 
character by weakly throwing all the blame on her ministers. 
Of these several were executed, among whom was the celebrated 
Longinus, the queen's secretary. He died with the equanimity 
of a philosopher, comforting his companions in misfortune. 

Aurelian had passed the Bosporus on his return to Rome 
when intelligence reached him that the Palmyrenians had 
risen on and massacred the small garrison he had left in their 
city. He instantly retraced his steps, arrived at Antioch be- 
fore it was known that he had set out, hastened to Palmyra, 
took the city, and massacred men, women and children, citi- 
zens and peasants, without distinction. As he was on his way 
back to Europe, news came that Egypt had revolted and made 
a wealthy merchant named Firmus emperor, and that the ex- 
port of com to Rome had been stopped. The indefatigable 
Aurelian soon appeared on the banks of the Nile, defeated the 
usurper, and took and put him to death. 

The overthrow of Tetricus (whether it preceded or followed 
these events) left Aurelian without a rival. Tetricus, it is 
said, was so wearied with the state of thraldom in which he 
was held by his mutinous troops, that he secretly wrote to 
Aurelian to come to his deliverance. When the emperor en« 
tered Gaul, Tetricus found it necessary to aflect the alacrity 
of one determined to conquer or die; but when the armies 
encountered on the plains of Chalons, he betrayed his troops, 
and deserted in the very commencement of the battle. His 
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leg ioas longfat, jtotw^siaoding, witii dtaparatkm^ and periaiicd 
nearly to a man. 

Victcriona over aU his rivids and all the eneBEiies of RooMp 
Attr^ian celebrated a triiwii^ with unu««al magnificeBOfe 
Wild beasts of varioie kiods, troops of gladiators^ and bands 
of eaptives of many nations opened tbe procession. TetrsesM 
and his son walked, clad in the Gallic habit ; Zenobia also 
Bioved on foot covered with jewels and bound with golden 
C^udns, which wew borne up bj slaves. Tbe splendid ears of 
Odenatas and Zenobia, bemI one the gift of the Persian king 
to the emperor, preeefkd the chariot dvawn by four Mags^ 
once the ear of a Gothic king, in which Aareiian hioadf rode« 
The senate, the people^ the army, horse and foot^ sneceeded ; 
i»d it was late in the day when the monarch reached the 
Capitol. 

The view of a Roman senator led in triumph in the pessMi 
'Of Tetricna (an act of whidi there was no exmnple), east a 
^^oom over the minds of the senators. The insult, if tnteoded 
for such, ended however with tbe procession. Aareiian made 
Um governor of the sonthern part of Italy, and honoured hhn 
with his friend^]^ He also bestowed on tbe Palmypenian 
queen an estate at Tibur, where she Mved many years^ and 
her daughters matched into some of the noblest Roman fami- 

The improvement of the city by us^ul public woiks, the 
•establishmeDt of daily distributions of bread and poik to the 
people, and the burning of all accounts of moneys due to the 
treasury, were measures calculated to gain Auretian the po« 
pular favbur. B«t a reformation of the coinage became the 
cause or pretext of an insurrection, the quelling of which ooet 
him the lives of seven thousand of ^s veteran soldiers. £n« 
veloped as the whole affair is in obscurityt the senators mnat 
have been implicated in it, for Aurelian*s vengeance feH 
heavily on the whole body of the nobility* Numb^ of them 
were cast into prison, and several were executed. 

Aureltan quitted Rome once more for the East, in order to 
carry on war against the Persians. On the road in Thracey 
having detected his private secretary Mnestbeus in some aet 
of extortion, he menaeed him with his aager. Aware that he 
never threatened in vain, Mnestheus saw that himself or the 
9mp&tor must die ; he, therefore, imitating Aurdian's wriUng, 
drew up a list containing his own name and those of the |Min^ 
eipal oifieers of the army as marked out for death. He showed 



Hm bloody ISg^ t» thoM wbo were named in it, advietng theii 
to anticipate the emperor's cruelty. Without furiker inquiry^ 
ibcy riisoived on hi» murder, and faUing on him between By- 
zaniiiuB aod Hecadea, Ihey despatched him with their sworda. 



M» Claudius Tackus* 

A.u. 1028-1029^ A.D. 275-276. 

After the death of the emperor Aurelian a scene without 
ejcanqde furesented itself^— fta amicjahle strife between the 
senate and the army, eaeh wishing the other to appoint an 
emperor, and the empire without a head and without a tumult 
for the greater fiavt of a year. It originated in the foUowiag 
manner* 

The assassins of Aureliaa speedily discovered their «rror» 
and Mnestbeus ex|M^ed hia treason with his life. The aol* 
diien, who lamented the emperor, would not raifle to his place 
any of those eottceraed ia his deAfcfa> however iukoeently, and 
tjhey wrote to the senate requesting them to appoint hts suc- 
cessor* The senate, though gratified by the deference shown 
to them by the army, deemed it prudent to decline the invi« 
dious honour. The legions again pressed theni^ and eight 
months passed away in the friaidly content. At length 
(Sept. 28.) the consul assembled the senate and laying before 
them the perilous condition of the empire, called on Tacitus 
the First of the Senate to give his opinion. But ere he 
could speak he was saluted emperor aud Augustus from all 
parts of the house, and after having in vain represented his 
unfitness for the office on account of his advanced age, he was 
obliged to yield to their wishes and accept the purple. The 
pnetorian guard* eheerfidly acquiesced in the choice of the 
senate ; and when Tacitus pvooeeded to the camp in Thrace» 
the soldiers, tnie to their eogag^ftent, submitted willingly to 
kis authority. 

Tacitus was sow seventy-five years old. He was one of 
tbose men who were perhaps less rare at Rome than we gene- 
rally imagine, who in the possession of a ^lendid fortune 
S|>ent a life dignified by the honours of the state in the culti- 
vation of phi^sophy and elegant literature. He claimed a 
disacent from the historian <ii his name, whose wturka formed 
his constant study, and allter his acceasittn to the enif>ire hoi 
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directed that ten copies of them should be annually made and 
placed in the public libraries. 

Viewing himself only as the minister of the laws and the 
senate, Tacitus sought to raise that body to its former consi- 
deration, by restoring the privileges of which it had been de- 
prived. Once more it began to appoint magistrates^ to hear 
appeals, and to give validity to the imperial edicts. But this 
was merely a glimpse of sunshine irradiating the decline of ita 
greatness. In history there is no return, and the real power 
of the once mighty Roman senate had departed for ever. 

Aurelian had engaged a body of the Alans, a Sarmatian 
tribe who dwelt about lake Maeotis, for the war against Persia* 
On the death of that emperor, and the suspension of the war^ 
they ravaged the provinces south of the Euxine to indemnify 
themselves for their disappointment. Tacitus on taking the 
command of the army offered to make good to them the 
engagements contracted by his predecessor. A good number 
of them accepted the terms and retired, and he led the legions 
against the remainder, and speedily reduced them. As these 
military operations fell in the winter, the emperor's constita« 
tion, enervated by age and the relaxing clime of southern 
Italy, proved unequal to them. His mind was also harassed 
by the factions which broke out in the camp, and even reached 
his tent, and he sank under mental and corporeal suffering at 
Tyana on the 22nd of April, 276, after a brief reign of six 
months and twenty days. 



M. AurelitiS Prolms. 

A.u. 1029-1035. A.D. 276-282. 

On the death of Tacitus his brother Florianus claimed the 
empire as if fallen to him by inheritance, and the legions 
yielded him their obedience; but the army of the East 
obliged their general, Probus, to assume the purple, and a 
civil war commenced. The constitution of the European 
troops soon, however, began to give way under the heat or 
the sun of Asia; sickness spread among them, desertions be- 
came numerous, and when at Tarsus in Cilicia the army of 
Probus came to give them battle, they averted the contest 
by proclaiming Probus, and putting their emperor to death 
after a reign of less than three months. 
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Probus was another of those Illyrians, who, born in a humble 
station, attaii^ed the empire by their merit, and honoured it hj 
their virtues. He entered the army young, and speedily be- 
cafiie distinguished for his courage and his probity. His merit 
did not escape the discerning eye of Valerian, who made him 
a tribune, though under the usual age ; gave him the com* 
mand of a body of auxiliary troops, and recommended him 
strongly to Galiienus, by whom and by the succeeding empe- 
rors he was greatly esteemed, and trusted with important com- 
mands. Aurelian rated him very highly, and is even thought 
to have destined him for his successor. 

After the death of Florianus Probus wrote to the senate, 
apologising for having accepted the empire from the hands of 
the soldiery, but assuring them that he would submit himself 
to their pleasure. A decree was unanimously passed invest- 
ing him with all the imperial titles and powers. In return 
Probus continued to the senate the right of hearing appeals, 
appointing magistrates, and of giving force to his edicts by 
their decrees. 

Tacitus had punished severely some of those concerned in 
the murder of Aurelian ; Probus sought out and punished the 
remainder, but with less rigour. He exhibited no enmity to- 
ward those who had supported Florianus. 

The Germans had taken advantage of the interregnum which 
succeeded the death of Aurelian to make a formidable irrup* 
tion into Gaul, where they made themselves masters of not 
less than seventy cities, and were in possession of nearly the 
whole of the country. Probus, however, as soon as his affairs 
permitted (277), entered Gaul at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army. He gave the Germans several defeats, 
and forced them to repass the Rhine with a loss, it is said, 
of 400,000 men. He pursued them over that river, and nine 
of their kings were obliged to come in person to sue for peace. 
The terms which the emperor imposed were the restoration 
of all their booty, the annual delivery of a large quantity of 
corn and cattle, and 16,000 men to recruit the Roman 
armies. These Probus distributed in parties of fifty and 
sixty throughout the legions, for it was his wise maxim that 
the aid derived from the barbarians should be felt, not seen. 
He also placed colonies of the Germans and other tribes in 
Britain, and some of the other provinces. He had further, it 
is said, conceived the idea of making the conquered Germans 
renounce the use of arms and trust for their defence to those 
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of tbe Romans ; but on eaomdermg the mmiber of troops it 
would require he gave it up, eonteutiiig fatmseif with making 
them retire behind the Nadier and Elbe, w<kfa building foxts 
and towns in the country between these rivers and the Rhin^ 
and running a wall two hundred miles in length from the 
Rhine to the, Danube as a defence to Italy and the provineei 
i^ainst the Alemans. 

After tbe conqaest of the Germans the emperor led his troops 
into Rsetia and lilyria, where the terror of his name and his 
arms daunted the Goths and Sarmattaus, and gave security to 
the provinces. He then (^9) passed over to Asia, while he 
subdued the brigands of Isauria, and expellekl them from their 
fastnesses in the mountains, in which he settled some of his 
veterans, under the condition that they should send their sons 
when eighteen years of age to the army, in brder that they 
might not be induced by the natural advantages of the coua- 
try to take to a life of freebooting, and prove as dangerous as 
their predecessors. Proceeding through Syria he entered 
Egypt and reduced the people named Blemmyans *, who had 
taken the cities of Coptos and Ptolema'is. He concluded a peace 
with the king of Persia, and on his return through Thrace he 
bestowed lands on a body of 200,000 Bastamians, and oo some 
of the Gepidans, Vandals, and other tribes. He triumphed for 
the Germans and Blemmyans on his return to Rome. 

A prince so just and upright, and at the same time so war- 
like as Probus, might have been expected to have no compe- 
titors for empire ; yet even he had to take the field against 
rival emperors. The first of these was Satuminus, whom he 
himself had made general of the East, a man of both talent and 
iirirtue, and for whom he had a most cordial esteem. But tbe 
light-minded and turbulent people of Alexandria, on occasion 
of his entry into their city, saluted him Augustus ; and though 
he rejected the title and retired to Palestine, he yet, not refiect* 
ing on the generous nature of Probus, deemed that he could no 
longer live in a private station. He therefore assumed the purple, 
saying with tears to his friends that the republic had lost a use- 
ful man, and that his own ruin and that of many others waa iu* 
evitable. Probus tried in vain to induce him to trust to hia 
clemency. A part of his troops joined those sent against him by 
the emperor ; he was besieged in the castle of Apamtea, and 
taken and slain. 

After the defeat of Satuminus, two ofiicers, named Proculua 

* This people inhabited tbe mountains between Upper Egypt and the 
Red Sea. 
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and BoaoBUBf asimiied ike purple in Germany. Thej wefv 
both men of ab^itty, and the emperor found it neeesaary to 
take the field against then in peraon. Proeulos being de- 
fieated fled for suecoar to the Franks, by whom be was be* 
tnyed, and ke Ml in battle against the imperial troqi8« 
Bonosus h^d mrt for some time, bat haTing received a deci«- 
Bive o^rtkrow he hanged himself. As he had been remark- 
Me for his drinking powers, one who saw him hanging etied, 
** Tkcore hangs a jar, not a man.*' Probns treated the familiea 
of both witiii great humanity. 

Probus, though finr leas eruel, was as rigid a maintainer of 
discipline in the army as Anrelian had been. Hk mode was to 
keep the legions constantly employed, and thus to obviate the 
ill effects of idleness. When he commanded in Egypt heenw 
I^yed his troops in draining marshes, improving the course of 
the Nile, and raising public edifices. In Gaul and Pannonia 
ke occupied them in forming vineyards. His maxim was thai: 
a soldier should not eat his food idly, and he even used to ex- 
press his hopes that the time would come when the republic 
would have no further need of soldiers. This language na« 
tiunlly produced a good deal of discontent, and when on his 
march against the Per^ans, who bad broken the peace (282), 
ke halted at his native town of Sirmium and set the soldiers 
at work to cut a canal to drain the nrarshes which incommoded 
it, they broke out into an open mutiny. Probus fled for safety 
to an iron tower, whence he was in the habit of surveying the 
progress of the works, but the furious sokiiers forced the tower 
and seized and murdered him. They then lamented lum, and 
gave his remains an honourable cu^pulture. 



Mn AureHus Carus, 
K.V. 1035-10S6. A.D, 282-283. 

Notwithstanding their grief and repentance for the murder 
of Probus, the soldiers did not part with their power of choosing 
an emperor. They conferred the purple on Carus, the prse- 
torian prefect, and the senate was as usual obliged to acquiesce 
in their decision. 

Cams was about sixty years of age. The place of his birth 
is uncertain, but probability is in favour of Illyricura. He 
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'Stood high in the estimation of the late discerning emperor^ and 
be was undoubtedly a man of considerable abilitj*. 

The first care of the new emperor was to punish the authors 
of the death of his predecessor. He then raised his two sons, 
Carinus and Numerian (who were both grown up), to the 
dignity of Caesars ; and as the barbarians after the death of 
Probus had passed the Rhine and the Lower Danube, he sent 
Carinus into Gaul, directing him when he had repelled the in* 
vaders to fix his residence at Rome and govern there during 
his absence. He himself, taking Numerian with him, marched 
against the Sarmatians (283), whom he defeated with a loss 
of 16,000 slain and 20,000 prisoners ; and having thus secured 
the Illyrian frontier, he led his army over to Asia for the Per« 
sian war. 

When Carus passed the Euphrates, the Persian monarch, 
Varanes (Beihram) II., though an able and a valiant prince, 
being engaged in a civil war, could not collect a force sufficient 
to oppose to the Romans : he tlierefore sent to propose terms 
of peace. It was evening when the ambassadors arrived at the 
Roman camp. Carus was at the time seated on the grass 
eating his supper, which consisted of a bowl of cold boiled 
peas and some pieces of salt pork, with a purple woollen robe 
thrown over his shoulders. He desired them to be brought 
to him, and when they came he told them that if their master 
did not submit he would in a month's time make Persia as 
bare of trees and standing com as his own head was of hair ; 
and, suiting the action to the word, he pulled ofiPthe cap which 
he wore and displayed his head totally devoid of hair. He 
invited them, if hungry, to share his meal ; if not, he bade them 
depart. They withdrew in terror, and Carus forthwith took 
the field and recovered the whole of Mesopotamia; he defeated 
the troops sent against him, and took the cities of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon. He was advancing into the interior of Persia, 
when one day as the army was encamped near the Tigrb there 
came on a furious thunder storm, and immediately after a most 
' awful clap, a cry was raised that the emperor was dead. His 
tent was found to be in flames, but whether his death was 
caused by lightning or by treachery remained uncertain. 
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ilf. Aureihts Carinus and ilf. Aurelius Numerianus. 
A.u. 1036-1 038, A.D. 283-285. 

The death of Carus appears to have occurred about the 
end of the year 283. The authority of his sons was readily 
acknowledged, and Numerian, apprehensive, as it might seem, 
of the designs of his brother, gave up the Persian war and 
set out on his return to Europe. 

Numerian was a prince of an amiable disposition, a lover 
and cultivator of literature, a poet, it is said, of no mean order, 
and an eloquent declaimer. He was married to the daughter 
of Arrius Aper, to whom Carus had given the important post 
of praetorian prefect ; and as on account of a weakness in his 
eyes Numerian was obliged to remain shut up in his tent or 
to travel in a close litter, all public business was transacted 
in his name by his father-in-law. The army had reached the 
shores of the Bosporus when a report was spread that the em- 
peror, whom they had not seen for some time, had ceased to 
exist. The soldiers broke into the imperial tent, and there 
found only the corpse of Numerian. The concealment of his 
death and other circumstances caused suspicion to fall on 
Aper. He was seized and laid in chains ; a general assembly 
of the army was held while the generals and tribunes sat in 
council to select a successor to Numerian. Their choice fell 
on Diocletian, the commander of the body-guard. The sol- 
diers testified their approbation. Diocletian having ascended 
the tribunal made a solemn protestation of his own innocence, 
and then caused Aper to be led before him. " This man," 
said he, when he appeared, '* is the murderer of Numerian," 
and without giving him a moment's time for defence, he 
plunged his sword into his bosom. 

It may cause some surprise that the army should have pro- 
ceeded to the election of an emperor while Carinus was yet 
living. We know not what intrigues there may have been on 
the part of Diocletian, but the vices of that prince are said to 
have been such as would fully justify his exclusion. His 
conduct at Rome had been so vicious, and he put such un- 
worthy persons into office even during his father's lifetime^ 
that Carus cried 4ie was no son of his, and proposed to sub- 
stitute for him in the empire Constantius, the governor of 
Dalmatia. When the deatff of his father had removed all re- 
straint, he gave free course to his vicious inclinations, display- 



ing the luxury of an Elegabadus and the crueliy of a Domitian. 
The news, however, of the death of his brother, and the eleva- 
tion of Diocletian, roused him to energy, and he placed himself 
at the head of his troops. After a succession of engagements 
tin decbive eonfiiet took plaoe (May, 985) on the plain of 
Margus, near the Danube in Mcesia. Carinus was betrayed 
or deserted by bis own troops, and he was slain by a tribune 
whose wife he had seduced. 



During the long period now elapsed the aspect of the Ro* 
nan world remained nearly as we have already described it. 
The absence of a respectable middle class of society, abject 
poverty and enormous wealth standing in striking contrast in 
ibe provinces as well as in Italy, unbridled luxury and the 
want of all noble and generous feeling, everywhere met the 
view. At the same time foreign trade, of which luxury is the 
great promoter, was in a most flourishing state, and immense 
fortunes were acquired by traffic The silks, the spices, and 
the precious stones and pearls of India, and the amber of the 
Baltic reached Rome in abundance, and were purchased by 
its luxurious nobles and their ladies at enormous prices. 

The history of this period has noticed two instances which 
Bay give us some idea of the wealth of individuals in those 
days : the one is that of a Roman nobleman, the emperor 
Tacitus; the other that of an Alexandrian merchant. The 
landed and other property of the former produced him an in- 
come of two hundred and eighty millions of sesterces, and his 
ready fiocmey at the time of his accession sufficed for the pay 
of the army. The merchant was Firmus, who assumed the 
purple in the time of Aurelian. This man had a great mim- 
her of merchantmen on the Red Sea for his trade with India ; 
he carried on a conmierce with the interior of Africa, he con- 
tracted with the Blemmyans for the produce of their mines, and 
he had also commercial relations with the Saracens orBedoween 
Arabs. He possessed moreover extensive manufactories, and 
it is said that he used to boast that the paper manufactured 
by him would suffice to maintain an army. 

The Roman army at this period was evidently^'on the de- 
dine in respect to dscipline and moral force. The 'soldiers 
were now accustcmaed to luxuries and indulgences unknown 
to the troops of the republic or of the early days of the empire. 
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Barbarians entered the Roman service in great nambers, and 
▼e skall ere lon^ find officers of the Yery higliefit rank and 
power beu-iDg German names. 

The maintenance of good military roads had always been aa 
object of solicitude with the Roman government. We hav« 
seen the care of Augustus on this head ; and that wise em- 
peror had also instituted a system of posts for the despatch of 
letters on public business, and the conveyance of persons eni- 
ployed by the government'*'. This system was now greatly ex* 
tended, and post-houses were established at regular distancea 
along all the great roads, furnished with horses, mules, and 
carriages for the conveyance of goods as well as persons. 
These beasts and carriages were provided gratis by the in- 
habitants of the district in which the post-house stood, and 
the supplying of them was a most onerous burthen. Any one 
bearing an imperial diploma could demand horses and car- 
riages, and food for himself ^nd attendants without payment. 
The system was in effect the same as that which prevails at 
the present day in Turkey, where the Sultan's firman corre- 
sponds exactly with the imperial diploma. When the empe- 
ror was on his way to any part of his dominions, his whole 
court and retinue w^re maintained at the charge of the inha- 
bitants of the towns where he halted, and at each he expected 
to find a palace ready furnished. In like numner the wants 
of the troops when on their march were to be supplied ; and 
wh^i we reflect how frequently they were removed from one 
frontier to another, and how incessant most of the emperors 
were in their movements, we may form some conception of 
the oppression endured by the subjects. 

Literature partook of the general decline. After the reign 
of Trajan we do not meet with a single Latin poet or historian 
possessing any merit. The Greek language was not, however, 
equally barren. Plutarch, who wrote on such a variety of 
subjects in so agreeable a manner, flourished under the An- 
tonines. The witty Ludan was his contemporary. History 
was written by Arrian, Dion Cassius, and Herodian with more 
or less success. The travels of Pausanias in Greece are of 
great value to the modern scholar ; and the medical writings of 
Galen, and the works of Ptolemy on astronomy and geography, 
long exercised a ibost powerful influence over the humaa 

* This also appears to have commenced in the time of the repubGc : see 
Index Lat to Cicero, «. Diploma. 
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mind in both Europe and Asia. In poetry the Grecian muse 
of this period aimed at no higher flight than her Latin sister. 

The branch of literature (if we may so term it) most culti« 
vated at this time was philosophy. The Stoic system found 
many followers ; it numbered among its professors the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, who bequeathed to posterity his Meditations 
in ten books, and Arrian the historian and statesman published 
the lessons of his master, Epictetus. But the philosophy which 
far eclipsed all the others, was the New Platonism of Alexandria, 
of which it is necessary to speak somewhat in detail. 

In the writings of Plato there is much that has a mystic 
tone, borrowed perhaps from the Pythagoreans, or derived im- 
mediately from the East. In such parts the usual characteristics 
of mysticism appear ; simple truths are enveloped in figurative 
language, and vain attempts are made at explaining things 
beyond the reach of human knowledge. As such we may men- 
tion the Timseus and similar pieces, which are certainly the least 
valuable portion of the philosopher's writings. But owing to 
their obscurity, which gives them a vague air of magnificent 
profundity, these were the very pieces that some most admired ; 
and their resemblance to the dreamy speculations of the East 
strongly recommended them to those whose turn of mind led 
them to mysticism and to the cultivation of occult philosophy. 
Alexandria was the chief seat of this Platonism, and its pro- 
fessors there obtained the name of Eclectics ; for taking their 
leading principles from the works of Plato, they added such 
of those of the Stoics, the Peripatetics, and of the oriental phi- 
losophy, as were capable of being brought into harmony with 
those of their master. The writings of Philo the Jew will show 
how Platonism and the Law of Moses were made to accord. 

Toward the close of the second century this philosophy re- 
ceived a more extended form from a teacher named Ammo- 
nius Saccas, a man of great ingenuity and of a lively imagi- 
nation. His object was to bring all sects of philosophy, and 
all forms of religion, Christianity included, into one harmo- 
nious whole. His system differed from that of the Eclectics in 
this, that while they viewed the different systems as composed 
of truth and error, he regarded them as all flowing from the one 
source of truth, and therefore capable of being reduced to their 
original unity. He held the world to be an eternal emana- 
tion of the Deity, and he adopted and extended the Egyptian 
and Platonic notion of Diemons of different ranks and degrees. 
The human soul he asserted might by means of certain secret 
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rites become capable of perceiving and conversing with these 
intelligences. This art, which he termed I^heursiay was a kind 
of magic, the exercise of which was confined to those of high* 
est order in the sect With this was combined a system of 
rigid asceticism enjoined on all who aimed at freeing the soul 
from the bonds of the body; Ammonius, who was bom a Chris- 
tian, represented Christ as having been an admirable Theur- 
gist ; and he laboured to bring the Christian doctrine into ac- 
cordance with his own peculiar views, by asserting that such 
parts of it as resisted his efforts were interpolations made by 
ignorant disciples. As many of the Christians studied in his 
school, the effect of the New Platonism, as it was named, or 
their speculations, proved extremely injurious, and many of the 
subsequent errors and superstitions into which they fell may 
be traced to that source. The most distinguished of the New 
Platonists were Porphyrins, Plotinus, Proclus, Simplicius, and 
Jamblichus. The sect flourished till the time of the final 
triumph of Christianity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



Persecutions of the Church. — Corruption of Religion.— 'The Ebionltes.-* 
Gnostic heresies.—* Montanus.— The Paschal Question. — Councib.— The 
Hierarchy. — Fl&ionic Philosophy, its effects. — Rites and Ceremoniet. — 
Christian writers. 

The Christian religion during the last two centuries had made 
rapid progress, and extended itself to Spain, Gaul, Britain, and 
the most remote parts of the Roman empire ; but it at the same 
time had to endure external persecution and internal corrup* 
tion. It also underwent a change in its discipline and govern- 
ment, and thereby lost a portion of its original simplicity. Of 
these subjects we will now treat. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the idea given by Gib* 
bon and other sceptical writers of the tolerant spirit of the 
ancient world. This boasted tolerance merely extended to 
allowing each people to follow their own national system of re- 
ligion and worship their own traditional deities, provided they 
did not attempt to make proselytes. It was in effect the tole- 
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imliao sdll lo be fowMl ia Mokaaraedan ooniitriet ; Imt wilk 
feqpeet la the wonbip of new or foreign ddties by tkeir awm 
diizentf the laws bodi of Greece and Rome were strict and 
t^veie. One of the dm^s on which the excellent Socrates 
W8» condemBed to dealh> was that of introducing new deities; 
and the langua^ of the Roman law was, ^ Let no one have 
any separate worship or hold any new gods ; nor let any pri- 
vate worship be oSt&ted to any strange gods unless they have 
been p«ifalicly adopted *J* We find that this law was acted on 
IB all times of the republic^ and that the magistrates had the 
power to prev^it any Ibre^ mode of worship, drive from the 
cky or otherwise punish its professors and ministers, and seize 
and destroy their religious books f • The reason of these taws 
was probably politicsd rather than religious ; ior ail govern* 
ttents have a aatural and a just aversion to secret societies^ 
which are so easily and so firequeatly converted to political 
purposes aad the professors of a religion diferent from that 
of the state will always form a distinct society, aod as thejr 
increase in numbers may prove dangerous to the political 
constitution. 

The early Christians were unfortunate in many circumstances. 
The Jews, who were their most implacable enemies, were 
established in all parts of the empire ; and the Christians were 
not only exposed to their calumnies and persecutions, but as 
they were regarded as merely a sect of that people they came 
in for their share of the odium under which they lay. Again, 
proselytism was of the very essence of the new faith, and this 
was a point on which the Roman government was most jealous 
and apprehensive. Further, the Christians were taught to 
hold all idolatrous rites in the utmost abhorrence, and as these 
were woven into the whole texture of public and private life^ 
fhey found it necessary to abstain from the theatres and fn»a 
all public diows and solemnities ; and they were obliged to be 
equally on their guard in the relations of private life, and. 
hence they were regarded as morose and unsociaUe. Tbe 
spiritual monotheism of the Christians was, moreover, consi- 
dered as atheism by those who had no conception of religion 
disjoined from temples, images, and a plurality of objects of 
worship. The simple rites and practices of their religioo also 
fwrniahed materials of calumny to their enemies. The symbol* 

* Cicero, Laws, ii. 8. 

t LWy, W. 8S ; xxxiz. IS. Tal. Max. i. 3. Dion, IIL SS. 
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ieal eating and drMung of the body and blood of Cbrbt m 
the Ettduoist, for example, was eonTerted into Thyestian baiH 
quetSy and tli^ir Agapae or love-feasts were represented as 
scenes of riot and poUvtion. The ChnBtians themselves, too, 
were not alwi^s prudent; they gave 9± times needless offene^ 
and many exhibited what we may terra a selfish eagerness to 
obtain the crown of martyrdonu 

We thus aee that the Cluristians were amenable to the ancient 
law of Rcose for introduetag a new religion and neglecting to 
comply with that of the state, and for their zeal in making 
proselytes to their opinions. They were at the same thoe 
odious to the vulgar, for their ahsdnenee from the temples and 
the pubfe shows. Ail kinds of calumnies were dierrfore spread 
abroad respecting tiiem, and we need not wonder at these find* 
11^ ready acoeptaace with the ignorant multitode, when we 
veeollect how they operated on the minds of such men as 
Tacitns and Suetonius. To such a pitch did the popular 
dislike of the Christians at length rise, that ^e guilt of aSk 
public calamities was laid on them. ^* If the Tiber,** says Ter- 
tattian *, ** has overitowed its banks ; or the Nile has not ovcf- 
fiowed ; if Heaven has refused its rain ; if the earth has been 
rittkeD ; if famine or plague has spread its ravages, the cry m 
immediately raised, * To the lions with the Christians I'" 

When ChristianHy had trianiphed over its fees and was 
become the religion of the state, men began, like voyagen 
escaped from shipwreck, to look back with an eye of compla- 
cency on the perik through which it had passed, uid Mt a plea- 
tmxe in magnifying its calamities and sufferings. The number 
of persecutions was gradually rused to the mystic number of 
ten, the* number of the victims was prodigiously magnified, and 
knagiBation amused itself in varying the modes of their tor- 
ture. The apostle John, for example, was thrown at Rom^ 
by order of DcHuitian, into a caldron of boiling oil, from 
which he came forth unscathed ; and St. Babylas was, at Per- 
gamus, put into a brazen bull, heated red-hot ; though these 
Martyrdoms were apparently unknown to the learned Euse^ 
bins, and there are little grounds for supposing that there was 
any persecution in the time of Domitian. The chief inventors 
of these pious legends were the monks, a class of men who 
have always exhibited a strong inclination for the supernatural 

* Apol. 40. 
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and the horrible. We will here briefly sketch the sufferings of 
the church, as they are to be derived from authentic sources*. 

The first persecution of the Christians is that by Nero, above 
related. That, as we have seen, was merely an effort made by 
a tyrant to throw the guilt with which he was himself charged 
on a. body who were generally obnoxious: there was nothing 
whatever religious or political in it, and we have no reason 
for supposing that it was of long duration or extended beyond 
the city of Rome. Eusebius mentions a tradition that St. Paul 
was beheaded and St. Peter crucified at this time, but little 
reliance is to be placed on such accounts, and it is extremely 
doubtful if the latter ever came to Rome. 

Under the Flavian family the Christians were unmolested. 
Domitian, indeed, is said, toward the close of his reign, to 
have exercised some severities against them. On this occasion 
we are told, the two grandsons of Judas, the brother of our 
Lord, were brought before him, as being of the family of 
David. In answer to his inquiries they told him that their 
whole property consisted of a small piece of land, which they 
cultivated themselves, and they showed their hands hardened 
with toil, 'i'he kingdom of Christ which they expected they 
described as a celestial one, which would not appear till the 
end of the world. The tyrant, apprehending little from the 
heirs of such a kingdom, dismissed them with contempt, and 
put an end to the persecution f. 

In the reign of Trajan, Eusebius says, '' there was a partial 
persecution excited throughout the cities, in consequence of 
a popular insurrection," t. e, an insurrection of the populace 
against the Christians, the usual source of persecution. It 
would appear to have been very partial indeed, for he men- 
tions but one martyr, St. Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, a 
kinsman of our Lord's j;. The celebrated letter of Pliny to 
Trajan, however, proves that in some parts of the empire the^ 
Christians were exposed to much peril. This amiable man, 
being appointed governor of Pontus and Bithynia in the year 
103, found numerous charges brought against persons of all 

* Jn the following account of the persecutions we have made Eusebius 
our principal guide. Very few of the Acts of the Saints and Martyrs of the 
(brst three centuries, as Mosheim observes, are genuine. 

t Uegesippus ap, Euseb. iii. 20. 

X He afterwards speaks of that of Ignatius of Antioch, whose Epistles are 
extant ; but some suspicion attaches both to them and to the account of his 
martyrdom. 
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ages and sexes as Christians. Unwilling to punish, and un« 
certain how to act, he wrote to the emperor for advice** 
Trajan, in his reply, directed that the Christians should not 
be sought after, but that if accused and convicted they should 
be punished, and that no anonymous accusations should be 
attended to. Considering the Roman law on the subject, and 
the general state of sentiment and feeling at the time, this 
rescript is highly creditable to the humanity and the justice of 
the emperor. From Pliny's letter we learn that a chief 
ground of proceeding against the Christians was the emperor's 
aversion to clubs and societies (hetarias)^ for which reason 
Pliny was very strict in prohibiting the Christians from meet- 
ing together to celebrate the Eucharist or hold their love- 
feasts. 

We further learn from this letter that the number of Chris- 
tians was very considerable, both in the towns and in the 
country, and that the heathen temples had been nearly de-» 
serted ; but that when the law was put in force such numbers 
abandoned their faith, that Pliny had strong hopes that the 
superstition, as he termed it, might be suppressed. 

So far was Hadrian from being a persecutor, that, according 
to Justin Martyrfy Serenius Granianus, the proconsul of 
Asia, having written to him *'that it did not appear just to 
put the Christians to death without a regular accusation and 
trial, merely to gratify the outcries of the populace;" he 
issued a rescript, addressed to Granianus' successor, Minucius 
Fundanus, directing him to pay no regard to mere petitions 
and outcries, but to judge of the accusations himself, and to 
punish the accused according to the quality of their offence, 
if it was clearly proved that they had transgressed the laws, 
but at the same time to punish severely any one who should 
bring a fabe and slanderous accusation. The emperor, it 
would seem, wrote to the same effect to some of the other 
governors J. 

During the reign of the excellent Antoninus Pius the 
Christians suffered no molestation on the part of the govern- 
ment ; but they had much to endure from the malignity and 
superstition of the populace of the provincial towns of Asia. 
The emperor, however, interposed in their behalf, and re- 
newed the directions of Hadrian to the authorities in the 
provinces. 

* Plin. Ep. X. 97, 98. f Ap. Eua«b. iv. 8, 9. X Euseb. iv. 26. 
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Hitlierto tiie soferings of the Ckristimiu bad been 
TBJdrelj ligbt; but under tbe reign of Uw phikitopbie M« 
Aareluit a severe penecotion raged againrt them. It m not 
quite clear whether any edieto wete made bj tbe em|>eror di- 
lectii^ them to be punished*, but he certainly held them in 
OODtempt, and he was aazioas to uph<M tbe ancient religicHi 
aad ceremonies of tbe state, and may therefore have been in- 
dined to deal rigorously with those who rejected and opposed 
tbem. Still, on examining the accounts of the martynloms 
ID this reign, it will iqipear that they resulted in genenil fivm 
tbe usual cause — tbe hatred ef ihe populaee toward tbe 
Cbristkns. 

The year 166, in which Aurelius first left Rouie for the 
German war, is usually fixed on as the commencement of the 
persecution* A Christian, named Ptolemaens, and two others 
were put to death at Rome, solely, we are told, on aecoont 
of their faith. On this oocaaioti Justin Martyr (by whom we 
are informed of tlie fact) addressed his second Apology to 
tbe emperor and the senate. He was himself soon after, widi 
some others, put to death by the city-prefect Autiticus. As 
Rusticus was a philosopher, and the Epicurean Crescens, Jus- 
tin's great opponent, was then at Rome, there appears to be 
some reason for supposing that the philosophers had already 
adopted that spirit of inveterate hostility to tbe Christians 
which caused them to become their unrelenting persecutors. 
It was also in thb year that the persecution broke oat at 
Smyrna, in which the venerable bishop Polycarp, and about 
a dozen other Christians, sufiered for their faith. The church 
of Smyrna wrote on this occasion an epistle to those of Pon« 
tus, from which we learn the following particulars. 

The letter commenced with an account of the other martjrrii 
and their sufferings. ** The by-standers,'" it says, ^* were struck 
with amazement at seeing them lacerated with scourges to 
their very blood and arteries, that the flesh concealed in tbe 
▼ery inmost parts of the body, and the bowels themselves were 
exposed to view. Then they were laid upon sea-shells, and oh 
the sharp heads of spears on the ground, and after passiof^ 
through every kind of punishment and torment were at iaat 
thrown as food for wild beasts." The youth and beauty of 
one of these martyrs, named Germanicus, interested the pr»- 

* Melito {ap» Euseb. iv. 26) would seem to assert that there were decrees 
issued against the Christians by Aurelius, but Tertullian (Apol. 5) avers the 
contrary. 



eoBsul so mvtdti, thai lie eaniestly implored him to take com- 
passioB OB biEwelf; but the ardeDt youth even irritsted the 
beast to which he was exposed, and speedily perohed. The 
miltitade then began to call for P&lycarp. This venerable 
foelate had, on the urgency of his friends, retired from the 
city, but he was discovered and seized by those sent in quest 
of him. When brought back to Smyrna he was conducted 
straight to the Stadiou (where public shows were exhibited)^ 
and led to the tribunal of the proconsul, who urged him to 
deny Christ, and swear by the genius of CsBsar. ^< Eighty 
md six years,'' said the holy prelate, ** have I served Christy 
and he never did me wrong ; and how can I now blaspheme 
my King that has saved me?" After several vain attempts 
to influence him, the proconsul caused the herald to proclaim 
aloud, ^'Polycarp confesses that he is a Christian." The 
multitude then, both Jews and Gentiles, cried out, ** This is 
that teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, the destre^^ 
of our gods, he that teaches multitudes not to sacrifice, net 
to worship." They insisted that a lion should be loosed at 
him ; but being informed that that part of the show was over, 
they cried out that be should be burnt alive, and they forth- 
with began to collect wood and straw from the 6lK)ps and 
baths for the purpose, ^'the Jews, as usueU, freely offering 
their services." It was the custom to secure the victim to 
the stake with nails, but at his own request Polycarp was 
merely bound to it He uttered a most devout prayer, and 
fire was then set to the pile. But the flames did not approach 
him ; *' they presented," says the narrative, *^ an appearance like 
an oven, as when the sail of a vessel is filled with the wind, 
and thus formed a wall round the body of the martyr ; and 
he was in the midst, not like burning flesh, but like gold and 
silver, purified in the furnace. We also perceived a fragrant 
CKlour, like the fumes of incense or other precious aromatic 
drugs." The executioner at length, by the order of the peo- 
ple, ran him through with his sword, and the gush of blood, 
it is added, was so great as to extinguish the fire. At the 
instigation of the Jews the body of the martyr was burnt, 
lest, as they said, the Christians should begin to worship Po- 
lycarp instead of him that was crucified. The letter asserto 
that the martrydom of Polycarp terminated the persecution 
at Smyrna ; but as martyrs are mentioned at Pergamus, vic- 
tims may still have continued to be given to the popular 
fory. 
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Hitherto the persecution of the Christians seems to have 
been nearly confined to Asia, and to have been chiefly excited 
by the Jews; but in the year 177» Gaul, whither the Gospel 
had now penetrated, became the scene of persecution on a 
scale of magnitude as yet without example. The churches 
of Lyons and Vienne wrote to those of Asia a full account 
of their sufferings, from which it appears that the governor 
and the populace were equally envenomed against the Chris- 
tians, and that the emperor himself, when consulted on the 
subject, merely directed that those who were Roman citizens 
should be beheaded, those who renounced their faith be 
dismissed, leaving the rest to be exposed to the beasts, or 
put to death in other barbarous modes. Among the victims 
was Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, a venerable prelate of ninety 
years of age, and Attalus of Pergamus, a man of great zeal 
and piety. But the constancy of a female slave, named 
Blandina, was the subject of admiration to both Christians 
and Gentiles. Every refinement of torture was exercised 
upon her ; day after day she was tortured or exposed to the 
beasts, which, however, would not even touch her. At length 
she was put into a net and flung before a furious bull, and 
when he had tossed her till she became insensible, she was 
despatched by the executioner. One of the modes of torture 
employed was an iron-chair made quite hpt, in which the 
victims were compelled to sit till their flesh was literally 
roasted ; hot plates of brass were also fastened to the tender- 
est parts of their bodies. Heathen slaves, belonging to the 
Christians, were seized, and by terror or persuasion were 
induced, says the letter, '< to charge us with the feasts of 
Thyestes, and the incests of QBdipus, and such crimes as we 
may neither think nor speak of, and such indeed as we do 
not even believe were committed by men." 

The reign of Commodus was a period of repose to the 
church. Severus also favoured the Christians in the first 
years of his reign ; but in 202 he issued an edict forbidding 
any one to become a Jew or a Christian. This gave occasion 
to the exercise of some severities, of which the principal 
scene was Alexandria. In the reigns that intervened between 
Severus and Decius^ the Christians were either favoured or 
unmolested, with the exception of that of Maximin, who 
persecuted the heads of the church, on account of their at- 
tachment to his virtuous predecessor. 

Decius, as we have seen, was anxious to restore the ancient 
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institutions of Rome. As tkese were connected with the 
religion of the state, and as the Christians, whose faith was 
most strongly opposed to that religion, were now become 
exceedingly numerous, he saw that he must suppress their 
doctrine before he could hope to carry his design into e£Pect. 
He accordingly issued an edict, requiring all his subjects, 
under heavy penalties, to return to the ancient religion, and 
a persecution of the church, more severe than any that had 
yet occurred, was the immediate result. The fervid decla- 
mation of St Cyprian, or the highly-coloured fancy-piece of 
St. Gregory Nyssen on this subject, cannot be relied on with 
implicit confidence; but from the fact that numbers (inclu- 
ding priests and even prelates) apostatised, and from the con- 
stancy of- the tradition, there can be no doubt but that the 
persecution was both general and severe. The bishop of 
Kome suffered martyrdom, those of Jerusalem and Antioch 
died in prison. The celebrated Origen was also among those 
who suffered imprisonment and torture in this calamitous 
period. 

Valerian is said to have been at first extremely favourable 
to the Christians ; but when he was in the East, influenced 
by Macrianus, he wrote to the senate, 'ordering the severest 
measures to be adopted against them. The persecution which 
ensued was terminated by the captivity of the emperor in the 
year 260, and Gallienus wrote circulars to the bishops, au- 
thorising them to resume the public exercise of their offices^ 
and assuring them of his protection. 

Among the martyrs in the time of Valerian the most illus- 
trious was St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 

This able, zealous, and eloquent prelate had prudently 
concealed himself during the persecution of Decius. When 
Valerian's first edict was issued, the proconsul summoned 
him before him, and informed him that the emperor required 
all who had abandoned the religion of the state to return to 
it*. Cyprian replied that h« was a Christian, and a bishop, a 
worshiper of the true and only God. A sentence of banish- 
ment was then pronounced against him, and he was sent to 
Curubis, a city on the sea-coast, about forty miles from 
Carthage. On the arrival, however, of a new proconsul, he 
was allowed to return to Carthage, and reside in his gardens 
near the city. He had not been there long when (258) 

* The prelate had been a convert. 

N 
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Hhe procoDsal received positive orders to proceed capitallj 
against the Christiaii teachers. An officer was therefore sent 
with some soldiers to arrest Cyprian and bring him before the 
tribunal. As his cause could not be heard that day the 
officer ^took him to hb own house for the night» where he 
treated him with much attention, and allowed his friends fre^ 
access to him. The Christians kept watch all through the 
nighty in the street before the house. In the morning the 
bishop was conducted before the proconsul's tribunal. Havioff 
answered to his^name, he was called on to obey the emperors 
mandate, and offer sacrifice. He replied, <^I do not sacri- 
fice." The proconsul urged him, but he was firm ; and that 
magistrate, having consulted with his council, read from a 
tablet his sentence in the following words : " That Thaacios 
Cyprianus should be immediately beheaded, as the enemy of 
the gods of Rome, and as the chief and ringleader of a erimir 
nal association, which he had seduced into an impious resist* 
ance against the laws of the most holy emperors, Valerian and 
Gallienus." The bishop calmly responded, << God be praised I" 
the Christians, who were present in great numbers, cried out, 
*^ Let us too be beheaded with him.'' Cyprian was then led 
away to the plain before the city ; the presbyters and deacons 
accompanied him, and aided him in his preparations for death ; 
he took off his upper garment, and directing them to give the 
executioner five-and-twenty pieces of gold, laid his hands on 
his face and bent his head, which was struck off at a single 
blow. In the night his body was conveyed, amidst a multi- 
tude of lights, to the burial-place of the Christians, and there 
deposited, the government giving no opposition *, 

After the reign of Valerian the church had rest for nearly 
half a centurv, when its last and greatest persecution broke 
out. We will relate that event in its proper place. 

On reviewing the history of the church for the first three 
centuries, various subjects of reflection present themselves. 
We may, for example, observe, as we have already done, that 
the sufferings of the Christians have been greatly exaggerated 
by the frauds and fictions of succeeding ages ; that the per- 
secutions on the part of the Roman government were politi- 
cal rather than religious, as they occurred in the reigns of the 
best emperors, who were evidently prompted by the desire of 

* There is a very circumstantial account of the martyrdom of Cyprian by 
the deacon Pontius, who was in attendance on him ; the proconsular acts 
also remain, and the two account! harmonise. 
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restoring the ancient ingtitutions to which the Roman great- 
oeBS was ascribed ; that finally, the greatest sufferings of the 
Christians were caused by the fanatic spirit of the populace, 
especially in the dties of Asia, and at the instigation of the 
Jews ; and were sometimes brought On by their own impm* 
dence. It may further be observed, that the chaise made 
against the heathen priesthood of exciting the fanaticism of 
the people out of regard to their own gains, does not seem to 
be well-founded. Ifley did not, in fact, except in Asia Minor, 
form a separate caste or order; and they therefore had not 
the corporate spirit which would inspire them with jealousy 
and fears. Finally, we would observe that the popular say- 
ing, *< The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the churdi^** 
should be received with great limitations. That many were 
led to view Christianity with a favourable eye when they 
saw the constancy with which even women and children met 
torture and death, ^is not to be denied ; the same effects were 
observed in England in the time of queen Mavy Tudor. 
But false religion, heresy, even atheism itself, have had their 
martyrs, and the progress of Christianity should be ascribed 
to its true causes, namely, its purity, and the other causes 
already enumerated. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that giving the greatest ex- 
tent consistent with truth and probability to the number 
of Christians immolated by the policy or the intolerance of 
heathen Rome^ it still falls infinitely short of that of the 
victims sacrificed to the bigotry of papal Rome. When we 
think of the crusade against the Albigenses, of the 50,000 or 
100,000 protestants destroyed in the Netherlands, the St. 
Bartholomew massacre in France, the 100,000 persons burnt 
by the Inquisition, and the other dreadful deeds of the church 
of Rome, the persecutions of Aurelius, of Decius, and even of 
Diocletian, shrink into absolute insignificance; and we are 
forced to acknowledge that the perversion of true religion 
can outgo any false religion in barbarity. At the same time 
we must protest against the acts of popery being laid to the 
charge of genuine Christianity. 

The evils of persecution were only transient; but those 
inflicted by heresy and false doctrine were deep and per- 
manent, and their ill effects are felt even at the present day. 
The pride of the human intellect, and the desire to discover 
those secrets which are not to be known to man, gave origin 
to most of those opinions which we find recorded as mon- 

M 2 
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strous heresies by the Fathers of the Church. These may be 
all comprehended under the term Gnosis (rviSau^ knowledge)^ 
the word used to designate the false philosophy which then 
prevailed, and which had been derived from the sultry 
regions of India and Persia. To this is to be added the New 
Platonism of the Greeks, which however had borrowed 
largely of the oriental philosophy, and the Judaism or cor- 
rupted religion of the people of Israel. From these various 
sources flowed all the corruptions of the pure and simple 
religion of the Gospel ; and so early did their operatiofi com- 
mence, that it may be said that the stream had hardly burst 
from the sacred mount when it was defiled with mundane im- 
purities. 

It is not our intention to treat of all the heresies enume- 
rated by the Fathers. We shall only touch upon the principal 
ones, commencing with those which originated in Judaism*. 

From the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, we learn that the Jewish converts in general, from 
devotion to their law, whose precepts they regarded as of 
everlasting obligation, and from their ignorance of the true 
nature and spirit of Christianity, held that the observance of 
the ceremonial law was necessary for salvation. Against this 
erroneous notion the apostle Paul exerted himself with the 
utmost vigour; and he succeeded in checking its progress 
among the gentile converts. It still, however, continued to 
prevail among the Christians of Judaea; and after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in the reign of Hadrian, those who 
persisted in maintaining it withdrew to Peraea, or the region 
beyond the Jordan, and formed there a church of their own. 
They soon, however, split into two sects named Nazarenes and 
Ebioilitesf ; each of which had its peculiar Gospel, differing 
from those which have been received by the church in 
general. The former, who held that the Mosaic law was 
binding only on Jews, were not regarded as heretics ; but 
the latter, denying the miraculous conception of Christ, and 
asserting that the Mosaic law with all the additions made to 
it by the traditions of the Pharisees was binding on every one, 

* In the remainder of this chapter our immediate authority has been the 
learned, candid and judicious Mosheim. The references to Irenseus and 
other writers will be found in his works. 

f That iS| The Poor, as the term signifies in Hebrew. The best-founded 
opinion as to its origin is, that it was adopted by themiselves on account of 
their humility or poverty. 
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were Daturally placed under that denomination. Neither at- 
tained to any importance, and after no very long time their 
names alone remained to testify their former existence. 

On looking through the ancient religions of Europe, from 
the Frozen Ocean to the Mediterranean, one is struck with 
the absence of all purely malignant beings : in those of Asia^ 
on the contrary, we usually encounter one or more deities 
whose delight is in the production of evil, or whose office is 
destruction. In the Mosaic religion the evil power is justly 
represented as the mere servant of the supreme God ; but in 
some of the uninspired creeds, he is exalted into the rival and 
enemy of the great Author of good. This system received its 
fullest development in the ancient religion of Persia, where, 
beside the original cause of all, there was a hierarchy of good 
spirits ruled over by a prince named Ormuzd, who were en« 
gaged in ceaseless conflict with Ahriman the prince of dark- 
ness, and his subordinate spirits. The Apocryphal books of 
the Jews show that during the Captivity they had imbibed 
many ideas from the religion of their conquerors ; and at the 
time when Christianity was first promulgated, the Oriental 
philosophy or Gnosis, as this system is denominated, was 
widely spread over western Asia. 

The doctrine of the two principles evidently arose from the 
wish to explain the origin of evil. Nature and reason lead 
man to regard the supreme being as purely good. That evil 
could not proceed from him was manifest ; whence, then, the 
ills of nature and the vice and pains of man ? Matter which 
composed the parts of the world and the bodies of man was 
an apparent cause; but matter, sluggish and inert, could 
hardly be supposed to have organised itself and produced the 
beauty, order and harmony so conspicuous in the material 
world ; and if that task was assigned to the Deity, he became 
by necessary inference the author of all the evil that thence 
resulted. There must therefore have been some intelligent 
being the author of evil. On the subject of the nature of this 
being there was much difierence of opinion. Some regarded 
him as equal to and co-eternal with the good Deity ; others 
held him to be generated of matter ; others again maintained 
that he was the ofispring of the , Deity, who from pride and 
envy^ had rebelled against the author of his being, and erected 
a separate state for himself. Many viewed the creator of the 
world as one of the spirits generated by the Deity who was 
moved to his work by a sudden impulse, and acted with the 
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approbation of the Deity, from whom pride afterwards caused 
him to fall off, and to sedace m«D to disobedience. Others 
thought he had a natural tendency to evil ; others, that like 
the world and man, his work, he was composed of both good 
and evil. All agreed in the belief of an eternal warfare be- 
tween the good and evil principles. 

The professors of this philosophy gave to the good being the 
appellation of Depth (Bvdos), on account of his unfathom- 
able nature ; they named his abode the Fullness (nX^fw/Mi), 
a vast expanse resplendent with everlasting light. Here be 
abode for ages in solitude and silence, till at length, moved 
by some secret impulse, he begat of himself two inteUigenoes, 
one of either sex. These gave being to others, who becoming 
progenitors in their turn, the r^iou of light was gradually 
peopled with a numerous family of blessed spirits; but the 
further their remove in the order of birth irom the original 
parent, the less was their degree of goodness, knowledge and 
power. To the higher class of these spirits was given the 
name of JEons (AitSres), or eternal beings. 

Matter lay rude and undigested far beyond the realms of 
light. It was agitated by turbulent irr^ular intestinal mo- 
tions, and contained in it the seeds of moral and natural evlL 
In this condition it was found by the .£on, who was to give 
it form. This being, named the Demiui^e (Aiy^buovpyosJ or 
Worker, having fashioned the world, filled it with men and 
other animals, giving them particles of the divine essence to 
animate their material bodies. He then threw off his alle* 
giance to the author of his beiifg, assumed the government of 
the world, dividing it into districts, of which he assigned the 
government to the inferior spirits who had assisted him in 
the work of creation. The Deity, however, did not abandon 
the world altogether. Moved with compassion for the divine 
portion of man which was confined in the prison of the flesh,^ 
and liable to be involved in ignorance and tainted with vice, 
he from time to time sent forth teachers endowed with wisdom 
and filled with celestial light to instru<ft mankind in truth and 
virtue ; but the Demiui^e and his associates persecuted and 
dew the divine messengers, and opposed the truth by super- 
^tion 9fnd sensual pleasures. Their efforts were but too success- 
ful ; a maM portion only of mankind continued in the worship 
of the true God and the practice of virtue; all the rest were 
sunk in idolatry and sensuality. The former, when freed 
from their bodies by death, were admitted at once into the 
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reakis of supernal ligbt; the latter were forced to migrate 
into various bodies: but the greater part, if not all of ^em, 
will at length be purified and restored to their celestial 
country, and then the Deity will dissolve the material world 
and reduce it to its primitive state, and vice and misery will 
cease for ever. 

The belief of the essential malignity of matter was calcu« 
lated to produce two opposite effects on the moral conduct of 
man. Some would think it their duty to invigorate the spirit 
and keep the body under by meditation, by ^ting, by self- 
denial, and mortification of every kind. Hence the Yogees 
of Brahmanism, the Fakeers and Dervishes of Mohammedan- 
ism, and the monks of l^uddhism and corrupted Christianity. 
Others, maintaining that the essence of piety consisted in a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and the maintenance of aa 
intercourse with him by contemplation and abstraction, and 
that the pure soul was unaffected by the acts of its impure 
companion, held that the practice of virtue was not enjoined 
by the Deity, but was only the artifice of the prince of the 
world to keep men in obedience. They therefore freely in- 
dulged all their sensual propensities. This explains the 
charges of dissoluteness made against some sects of the 
Gnostics ; but these charges, which are certainly exaggerated* 
must not be implicitly received. 

Had this false philosophy remained distinct from Christi- 
anity, it might have proved comparatively innocuous. But 
the Gnostic philosophers looked forward to the appearance 
of another of the divine messengers who were to redeem 
mankind from the tyranny of the Demiurge; and many of 
them, struck by the miracles of Jesus Christ, and the purity, 
sublimity and comprehensiveness of his doctrine, which tended 
to abrogate the Mosaic law (regarded by them as the work 
of the Demiurge) and overthrow the idolatry of the heathen, 
saw in him the long-expected envoy of heaven and embraced 
his religion. Their firmly-rooted tenets, however, did not ac- 
cord with its divine simplicity, and they found it necessary 
to modify it considerably. For this purpose they asserted 
that the religion of Christ consisted of two sets of doctrines ; 
the one easy, and suited to the capacity of the vulgar, which 
was contained in the books of the New Testament; the 
other of a higher nature and deeper import, revealed by 
Christ in private to his apostles, for their knowledge of which 
they were indebted to Peter, Paul and Andrew; in whose 
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names they forged Tarious Gospels and Epistles. They also 
maintained that the copies of the New Testament in common 
use had been corrupted, and produced what they affirmed to 
be genuine transcripts of the real originals. They moreorer 
appealed to certain books which bore the venerable names of 
Seth, Noah, Abraham and other holy men as their authors^ 
as well as to those propagated in the name of Zoroaster and 
other eastern sages. They thus were enabled, in conformity 
with their tenets, to deny that the Mosaic law was given by 
God, to maintain that Christ was by nature far inferior to 
the Father, and that he never really assumed a natural body ; 
and totally to reject the doctrine of Qie resurrection, regaid- 
ing all the passages relating to it as merely figurative. It 
proved fortunate for Christianity that the Gnostics were not 
united in one consistent body, but were divided into several 
sects : for agreeing in general principles they differed widely 
among themselves as to their manner of viewing and ex- 
plaining particular doctrines ; and their dissensions gave their 
adversaries many advantages in the contest. 

From sundry passages in the apostolic writings*, it may be 
justly inferred that the Gnosis had affected Christianity within 
a very few years from the date of its first promulgation. It 
was not, however, till the second century, and the reign of 
Hadrian, that the Gnostics began to form themselves into 
sects, and became formidable to the church. We will now 
enumerate the principal founders of these sects, and state 
their leading tenets. 

At the head of the Gnostic heretics is usually placed Simon 
Magus, who is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles ; but 
it is extremely doubtful if he be the Gnostic teacher; and at all 
events he was an open enemy, and not a secret corrupter of 
Christianity. The same obscurity hangs over Menander and 
Cerinthus, who are regarded as his successors. The two 
former are said to have been Samaritans, the latter a Jew. 
All studied at Alexandria, and all held the leading Gnostic 
tenets. Cerinthus, however, manifested some respect for the 
law of Moses, declaring that such parts of it as Christ had 
sanctioned should be observed. He also thought more favour- 
ably than the Gnostics in general of the creator of the world, 
who, according to him, had acted in creation conformably to 
the will of the supreme Deity. He did not, therefore, regard 
matter as absolutely evil, or deny the resurrection. Accord* 

* Col. ii. 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 3, 4 ; iv. 1 seq ; vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 1 6 ; Tit. iii. 9. 
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ing to him, the man Jesus was bom in the natural way of 
Joseph and Mary, and the ^on Christ descended on him at 
his baptism in the form of a dove ; and previous to the cru- 
cifixion the ^on returned to the Pleroma, leaving the man 
to suffer the pains of the cross. There appear to be no grounds 
for charging Cerinthus with immorality of either life or doc« 
trine. His errors were those of the head rather than of the 
heart. 

Satuminus, a native of Antioch, was a Gnostic philosopher 
who embraced Christianity in the second century. He taught 
that Satan» the ruler of matter, was coeval with the Deity ; 
that the world was created by seven angels without the know- 
ledge of the Deity, who, however, was not displeased when he 
saw it, and breathed into man a rational soul ; that he then 
divided the world into seven districts, the government of which 
he committed to the creating angels, one of whom was over 
the Hebrew nation, and gave it a law through Moses. Satan^ 
be said, enraged at the creation of the world, and the virtue 
of its inhabitants, formed another race of men out of matter 
with malignant souls like his own ; and hence arose the great 
moral differences to be observed among men. After a time 
the founders of the world rebelled against God, who sent hia 
Son on earth, arrayed in an apparent body to deliver the souls 
of good men from both them and Satan. The moral discipline 
of Saturninus was ascetic and severe ; he discouraged marriage; 
he enjoined abstinence from wine and flesh-meat; and taught 
to keep under the body as being formed from matter which 
was in its essence evil and corrupt. 

While Saturninus was spreading his doctrines in Syria, an 
Alexandrian philosopher, named Basil ides, who had also em- 
braced Christianity, was engaged in diffusing a somewhat si* 
milar system through Egypt. The leading principles of Gnos- 
ticism formed the basis of his system also, in which the Deity 
•and the seven iEons formed a sacred Ogdoad. Two of these 
^ons, named Wisdom {Sophia) and Power {Dynamis)^ gene- 
rated certain princes or angels, who, having founded a heaven 
for themselves, generated other inferior angels, who, in their 
turn, formed a heaven and generated angels* and the process 
went on till the number of heavens was three hundred and 
sixty-five, which were all under the dominion of a supreme 
lord, who bore the mystic name of Abraxas*. The prince 

* That is 365, for the letters of it taken as numerals, give that number. 
Of such nonsense is mysticism usually composed. 
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of the last of these heavens, which lay on the confines of the 
eternal matter, conceived the idea of reducing it to form> which 
he effected with the aid of his angels. The origin of the vice 
and misery of man being explained in the usual way, but of 
course with some variations, Basilides affirmed that Mind or 
Intelligence (Novs), the first of the seven iEons, was directed 
by the Deity to descend on earth and put an end to the do« 
minion of the presiding angels, and restore the knowledge of 
his father among them. He therefore took the semblance of 
a body, and when the god of the Jews caused him to be con- 
demned to death, he adopted that of Simon the Cyrenaean, 
who was compelled to bear his cross, and it thus was Simon, 
and not Jesus, who in reality was crucified. The souls of 
those who obeyed the precepts of Christ would, at death, pass 
to the realms of supreme bliss ; those of the disobedient would 
migrate into the bodies of men and other animals. The body 
being composed of matter, which was incapable of purity, 
would never be raised. The moral system of Basilides was 
extremely rigorous. He asserted the utmost freedom of the 
will, declared that God would forgive no offences but those 
that were involuntary, and regarded the inclination to any sin 
as identical with the actual commission of it. Some of the 
followers of Basilides, however, abusing the maxim that *' to 
the pure all things are pure," and asserting that the soul is 
unaffected by the acts of its material companion, plunged into 
vice and licentiousness. 

Another Alexandrian, named Carpocrates, the contemporary 
of Basilides, also became the founder of a sect. His theolo- 
gical principles appear not to have differed much from the 
ordinary Gnostic ones. Writers are unanimous in describing 
his moral system as licentious in the extreme. In their ac- 
counts there is probably, as usual, much exaggeration ; but it 
is certain that he held that there was no natural distinction 
between good and evil, and that women and all other things 
should be common. We know not, however, how these prin- 
ciples may have been modified, so as to make them accord 
with the notions of the Deity, and the necessity of virtue 
common to him ^ith all the Gnostic sects* 

The reputation and influence of these heresiarchs were far 
eclipsed by those of Valentine, another Alexandrian, and a 
presbyter of the church. After spreading his system among 
his countrymen, he went to Rome, where he made such a num- 
ber of proselytes, that the church, in alarm, excommunicated 
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him as a heretic. He then took up his abode in th^ isle of 
CypniSy and openly became the head of a sect which was soea 
yeiT widely difiused. 

The system of ValentinCy as transmitted to as by the ancient 
Fathen, is so intricate that we cannot undertake to give an 
account of it. It also, in wildness and absurdity, seems to 
transcend all others; but no doubt many things have been 
misunderstood, and to others Valentine might have been able 
to give a tolerably rational appearance. He placed in the 
Pleroma thirty ^ons, fifteen of either sex, which he di* 
Tided into three orders. To these he added four others of a 
different nature. Two of these last were named Christ and 
Holy Ghost, and the last of the JEona was Jesus, the most 
noble of them, who was formed by the united efforts of all the 
others. One of the female ^ons, named Sophia, produced a 
daughter who was called Achamotb, and who being expelled 
from the Pleroma, became by a long and intricate course the 
origin of the world, the history of whose creation, and of the 
nature of man, is related with more complexity than in the 
other Gnostic systems, with which that of Valentine agrees in 
all the main points. The moral system based on this theo- 
logy by Valentine, was strict and free from impurity ; but many 
of his followers made it sanction their sensuality and vice. 

Many other sects, founded on the doctrine of the two prin- 
ciples, are enumerated by ancient writers ; but as they never 
were of any importance we need not notice them. The names 
of Bardesanes, Tattan and Marcion, however, demand some 
attention. 

Bardesanes was a Christian of Edessa, and a writer in the 
defence of his faith in the time of Marcus Aurelius. He 
adopted and modified the oriental system, and became the 
founder of a sect, but he afterwards returned to the church 
and opposed his own doctrines. Tatian, a native of Assyria^ 
was also a writer in the cause of his religion, and in like man* 
ner he embraced the doctrine of the two principles. His ex* 
act theological tenets are not known, but his moral system 
was ascetic in the extreme, for he enjoined his disciples to re- 
nounce wedlock, abstain from animal food, and live in solitude 
on the slightest and most meagre diet, and even to use water 
instead of wine in the Lord's Supper. Marcion, the son of 
a bishop in Pontus, being excommunicated by his own father 
for either his immorality or his heresy, came to Rome, wheroi 
being unable to obtain re-admission into the churchy he joined 
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a Sjrian named Cerdo, and beeame die bead of a aeet wbidi 
fpread widdj and oontinaed long. His sjstem fnwlainrd the 
Qsoal doetiine of flie two opposite principle^ of tlie aeparate 
creator of the world, and of the onreal bod j of Christ. His 
nde of life was ascetic, and so serere as to make death an ob- 
ject of desire rather than of iqyprehensioo. 

On taking a general Tiew of the different modificatioiis of 
Gnostidsni,we find them all agreeing in recognisii^ the eter» 
ni^ of matter; in r^arding the fonnder of the world as to- 
tally distinct litMn the sopreme Deitj ; in believing the bodies 
of men to have been formed b j the former beings wh3e their 
soolt proceeded from the latter; and in mainfarining that the 
body when once dissolved bj death, wooU never be reani- 
mated ; while the soul, if it flung off the yoke of the create 
of the worid, would ascend to the realms of light and happi- 
ness. The Asiatic Gnostics, holding to the ancient oriental 
principle, bdieved in the existence of a separate prince of mat- 
ter, the author of evil ; but this prince was unknown to the 
systems of the Egyptian Gnostics, who^ on the other hand, 
introduced into them Egyptian notions respecting the heii- 
Tcns, the stars, the descent and ascent of souls, and similar 
fuicies. 

The asceticism which springs from the doctrine of the evil 
nature of matter, and the consequent necessity of delivering 
the soul from the iofinence of tiie body, lies at the foundatioa 
of the greater part of the errors and corruptions into which 
the church fell. The Mosaic law, notwithstanding its nume- 
rous ceremonial observances, was a cheerful system ; and Chris- 
tianity, that * perfect law of liberty,' as it is most justly called» 
is decidedly opposed to all austerity and rigour. Tet we find, 
even in the second century, the germs of those opinions and 
practices which gradually brought in monkery and its attend- 
ant evils. Id thb century appeaured in Phrygia a heretic named 
Montanus, whose opinions were embraced by Tertullian, one 
of the most distinguished fathers of the church at the time, 
and whose system embodied many of the rigorous principles 
above alluded to^ which had hitherto been litUe more than the 
peculiar notions of individual Christians. This visionary (for 
such he appears to have been) conceived that the Holy Spirit, 
the Paraclete promised to the apostles, had descended on him- 
self, for the purposeof empowering him to foretell future events, 
and to establish a more rigorous system of morals tban that 
founded on the precepts of Christ and his apostles. He drew 
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over numbers to his opinions, among whom were two wealthy 
women named Priscilla and Maximilla, from the former of 
whom the sect received one of its appellations, that of Pris- 
cillianists. His disciples, as well as himself, pretended to 
the gift of prophecy, and the sect spread rapidly through the 
empire. The bishops of Asia excommunicated Montanus and 
his followers, and their example was followed by the prelates 
in other parts^ but the sect continued to exbt in a separate 
state* 

The "principal features in the doctrine of Montanus were : 
the injunction of a greater frequency and greater rigour in 
fasting than had as yet prevailed in the church * ; the forbid- 
ding of second marriages ; the absolute and irrevocable ex* 
communication of adulterers, as well as of murderers and 
idolaters ; the requiring virgins as well as widows and wives 
(to whom the usage had hitherto been confined), to wear 
veib; the forbidding Christians, in time of persecution, to 
seek their safe^ in flight, or purchase it frqm the heathen 
magistrates. Montanus also, as may be inferred from the 
writings of his follower Tertullian, prohibited all kinds of 
costly attire and ornaments of the person, and discouraged 
the cultivation of letters and philosophy. In all these opinions, 
as we have said, he did little more than enforce principles 
which had long been held by the more rigorous members of 
the church ; but while these had maintained them in a spirit 
of meekness and charity, he arrogantly imposed them as the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit, whom, consequently, those who 
refused to submit to these trifling and irrational precepts, 
would incur the guilt of resisting. This, combined with his 
> absurd and dangerous prophecies, fully, we think, justified the 
church in refusing to hold communion with him. 

Another source of heresy, in this period, was the nature of 
Christ. Praxeas, an opponent of Montanus, denied all di- 
stinction between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
and aflirmed that it was the Father, the sole God, that took 
a human body in the person of Christ. Hence his followers 
were named Moaarchians and Patripassians. On the other 
hand, Theodotus and Artemon denied the divinity of Christ, 
and maintained that his superior excellence was solely owing 
to his body being divinely begotten. 
' The dispute of greatest magnitude in the church during 

* The only fast hitherto observed in the church was that of Passion- 
week. 
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ibis period, was that respecting the Paschal feast, or day 6f 
the institution of the Lord's Supper, This the Asiatic Chris- 
tians kept on the fourteenth day of the first Jewish months 
the day of the Passover, alleging the authority of the apostles 
Philip and John. But as this interrupted the great fast of 
Passion-week observed by the church, all the other Christians 
deferred it till the eve of the day of the resurrection, resting 
on the authority of the apostles Feter and Paul. As the day 
of the Passover was variable, depending on the moon (thet 
Jewish months being lunar), there was this further incon- 
venience ; that the third day from it, that of the resurrection, 
did not always fall on the first day of the week, the day fixed 
by the church for its observance. Various attempts having 
therefore been made to no purpose to get rid of this anomaly, 
toward the close of the second century, Victor, bishop of 
borne, supported by several provincial councils, wrote in very 
dictatorial terms to the churches of Asia, requiring them to 
conform to the practice of the other churches ; and on their re- 
turning a spirited refusal, he was proceeding to excommunicate 
them, when Irenes us, bishop of Gaul, interposed, and a com- 
promise was efiected. The Asiatics, however, retained their 
peculiar usage till the time of the council of Nicsea. 

We will now proceed to notice the government and doc- 
trines of the church during the second and third centuries. . 

Each church, i.e. congregation, with its bishop and pres- 
byters, was independent, forming a little republic, presided 
over by magistrates chosen by the people, and each measure of 
moment was decided by the popular voice. These churches 
were at first confined to the cities and towns ; but gradually, 
as the faith was spread among the country-people, churches 
were formed in the villages, over which were set presbyters 
sent by the church in the adjacent city or large town, who 
exercised nearly all the functions of the bishop, and were 
therefore named Chorepiscopi, t. e, rural bishops. These 
. daughter-churches were, however, like all others, independ- 
ent ; but they testified a filial reverence for the church which 
had founded them, and whose authority they in some sort re- 
cognised. By degrees it became the practice for the churches 
of a province to form themselves into an association, and to 
hold conventions for the discussion of matters of common in- 
terest, at which the churches were represented by their bishops. 
This practice is said to have originated in Greece, and it is 
easy to recognise the resemblance between these Synods 
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CSvvo^i)f as they were called by the Greeks, or Councila 
( Concilia) f as they were styled by the Latins, and the ancient 
Amphyctionies, and the Synod$ of the Achaean and w£tolian 
Leagues*. The laws and regulations made in these assemblies 
were termed Canons (Kavoves), t. e. rules. 

The introduction of these councils caused a great alteration 
in the constitution of the church. The originsd rights of the 
people became, in consequence of them, nearly evanescent, for 
every matter of importance was now determined by the coun- 
cils. On the other hand, the dignity and authority of the pre- 
lates was proportionably enlarged. Their tone grew bolder, 
and they now spoke of themselves as the legitimate success- 
ors of the apostles, and empowered to impose laws by their 
own authority. The primitive equality among the bishops 
themselves also disappeared ; for as it was necessary that a 
council should have a president, the office was bestowed oa 
the bishop of the chief city of the province, which city was 
naturally selected as the most impropriate place for holding 
the council. Hence arose the title and dignity of Metro- 
politan ; and further, as councils became more extensive, and 
began to include the prelates of more provinces than one, it 
was deemed expedient to have a chief for each division of the 
earth included in the Roman empire, and a tacit superiority 
was therefore conceded to the bishops of Rome, Antioch and 
Alexandria, with precedence to the first on account of the 
greater dignity of the city in which he resided. These three 
ecclesiastical potentates were afterwards named Patriarchs. 
IxL this manner, from the smallest beginnings, arose the 
Hierarchy of the church, which, in course of time, attained 
to such an astounding eminence. 

The great estimation in which the Hebrew Scriptures were 
held enabled the ministers of the church to enlarge their pre- 
tensions to authority. They conceived, or represented, them- 
selves to have succeeded to all the rights of the Jewish priest- 
hood. The bishop accordingly claimed the rights and author- 
ity of the high-priest; the presbyters those of the ordinary 
priests ; the deacons those oC the Levites. Hence followed the 
demand of tithes and first-fruits, which there is abundant reason 
to suppose was made even before the third century. It is not 
unlikely that-it was also these Jewish notions that gave origin 

* See History of Greece, pp. 23 and 426. 
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to the distinction of clergy and laity*, which very early pre- 
vailed in the church. 

In the third century we find among the clergy a variety of 
inferior officers, such as Sub-deacons, Acolyths (aUeneUtnis), 
Ostiaries (door''keeper8)y Readers and Exorcists. As these 
performed duties which had hitherto been discharged by the 
deacons, we see nothing improbable in the supposition that 
they were indebted for their origin to the pride of these last- 
named ministers, who now confined themselves to the more 
honourable functions of their office, devolving the more me- 
nial ones on an inferior class of persons. Perhaps, however, 
the more simple solution will be found in the principle of the 
division of labour, which the great increase of the church may 
now have called into operation. 

Such, then, was the appearance presented by the Christian 
church at the close of the third century. The distinction was 
drawn clear and broad between the clergy and the laity ; the 
former forming an order variously subdivided, and claiming 
peculiar privileges. Were we to adopt the assertions of Cy- 
prian, Eusebius and other Christian writers, who find the 
causes of all the persecutions in the vices of the clergy, we 
should view them as utterly depraved: but these writers 
indulged too much in rhetorical exaggeration to deserve im- 
plicit credit; and though it must be conceded, that pride, 
ambition, avarice, luxury, and other vices, defiled the purity 
of the Christian priesthood, the truth is probably contained 
in the assertion of Origen, that though such was undoubtedly 
the case, the pre-eminence, in point of virtue, in the Christian 
ministers, as compared with the heathen magistrates and other 
persons in office, was incontestable. They were, in fact, men, 
and as such, of difierent degrees of moral worth; if some 
were eminently bad, others were as eminently good, and the 
great majority indifferent. Finally, to repeat an observation 
already made, the errors or vices of its professors cannot be 
laid to the charge of the Christian religion. 

The early Christians, mostly selected from the humbler walks 
of life, had been ignorant or careless of literature and philo- 
sophy ; but in the course of time philosophers were numbered 
among the converts to Christianity, and their attempts at 
making it harmonise with their previous notions were a prin- 
cipal cause of its corruption. We have already shown this 

* JLXfjpiKoit from KkfipoSf lot or qffice ; XaiKol, from \ab9, people. 
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in the case of the Gnostics, and we will now briefly exhibit 
the influence of the philosophy of Greece on the doctrines of 
the church. 

The first philosopher who appears to have joined the Chris- 
tian society, was Justin, named the Martyr. He was a Plato- 
nist, and such also were most of the other Christian philoso- 
phers, for the tenets of Plato were those which appeared most 
akin to the doctrines of the Gospel. But it was the Eclectic 
Platonism of Alexandria that was chiefly followed by the Chris- 
tians, who had a seminary in that city, named the Catechetic 
School, which was successively presided over by Pantsenus^ 
Athenagoras, and Clement, and in which the attempt was 
made to bring religion and philosophy into unison. A con* 
test prevailed between the followers of this system and the 
advocates for Gospel simplicity, but the victory was on the 
side of the former, and the formation, toward the end of 
the second century, of the sect of the New Platonists, by the 
celebrated Ammonius Saccas, assured their triumph and the 
corruption of the Gospel. The learned among the Christians 
now began, like the Gnostics, to maintain, that in the Scrip- 
tures there was, beside the literal sense, a latent and higher 
one; for thus only could their narratives and precepts be 
made to accord with the new philosophic ideas. In this they 
followed the example of the Jewish Platonist, Philo, who had 
already employed this system to some extent; and any one 
who peruses his writings, or those of Justin, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and the other early Christian philosophers, will easily 
perceive how widely it departs from all the principles of sane 
interpretation. As, however, many saw the danger of making 
such high matters known to the simple and ignorant, the plan 
of the old Egyptian priesthood \ias adopted, and the principles 
of their religion were taught to the people with all plainness 
and simplicity, while the philosophic interpretation was re- 
served for the more advanced in faith, and even to them only 
communicated orally. Hence arose what has been termed 
the Secret, Discipline (DiscipUna Arcani), that is, in effect^ 
mystic theology. Hence, too, followed a similar distinction 
in morals ; there was one rule for the multitude, another for 
the aspirants to higher sanctity and to perfection. These 
last were, on the Gnostic principles already explained, to seek 
retirement and mortify the flesh, avoiding marriage and all 
indulgence of the senses ; while the former were left to live 
like other men, to engage in the afiairs of the world, a^d 
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beeome the fathers and mothers of famih'es. Thk was the 
origin of hermits, monks and coenobites, of whom we shall. 
hereafter treat more largely. 

A twofold distinction in the discipline and ceremonies of 
the church speedily followed. These philosophising Chris-> 
tians, reflecting on the mysteries of the heathen religion^ 
thought that it would be becoming to have something similar 
in the church. The laity was therefore divided into the Pro- 
fane and the Initiated or Faithful ; the former, who had either 
not been yet baptised (such being named Catechumens or 
learners*), or those who for some offence had been expelled 
from the communion of the Faithful, were only admitted to a 
portion of the divine service ; while the latter enjoyed all the 
rights and privileges of the full Christian, voting in the assem- 
bUes, being present at all parts of the service, and partaking of 
the AgapsB or Love-feasts, and of the Lord's Supper. A holy 
silence toward the profane respecting these mysteries was re- 
quired from them. The terms belonging to the heathen mj- 
•teries were freely and fondly employed, and baptism and the 
Eucharist were regarded as of the most awful import, and far 
removed from their original simplicity. In the former, which 
was publicly administered every year, at Easter and Whitsun*- 
tide, by the bishop or presbyters, the persons to be baptised, 
after tiiey had repeated the creed and confessed, and re* 
pounced their sins, were immersed in water, signed with the 
cross, anointed, and by prayer and imposition of hands 
dedicated to God. They then, in token of the new births 
received milk and honey, and the ceremony thus copduded* 
The Lord's Supper was administered every Sunday. A por- 
tion of the bread which formed a part of the ordinary ob- 
lations of the faithful, was separated, and was consecrated by 
the prayers of the bishop, and it then was divided and dis* 
tributed, as also was the wine when it had been previously 
mixed with water f* A portion of both the elements was sent 
to those who were sick or absent. This rite was regarded as 
absolutely necessary to salvation, and there i^pears reason to 
believe that even in the second century the superstition re- 
specting it was such as to cause it to be administered to 
infants. 

It is manifest, that in form, in discipline, and in doctrine;, 

* 0\ Karrixo-Ofievoif the being instructed. 

t Blood and water haying flowed from the side of Jesus when he was 
pierced with the spear. 
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the church was no longer what it had been in the days of the 
apostles. Some of the changes were the necessary conse- 
quence of the progress of time and the alteration of circum* 
stances ; but others, and by far the greater in number, and 
most pernicious in effect, had been introduced in imitation 
of the Jewish hierarchy, of the mysteries of the heathen re* 
ligion, and its rites and ceremonies, or from the desire to 
make Christianity correspond with the philosophy of the Easf^ 
or with that of Plato. Though the effect was injurious, the 
motives of the authors of the changes were in general pure, 
and they acted more from ignorance than design. 

During this period the church began to have a literature 
of its own. The apostolic Fathers (as those are named who 
had been contemporaneous with any of the apostles), Clement 
of Rome, Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius and Polycarp, have 
left some writings, all, with the exception of a trifling allegory, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, in the epistolary form. But some 
are spurious, and others have suffered from interpolation, and 
they are on the whole of little value except as witnesses of the 
doctrine of the church in their time. Their immense infe- 
riority to those of St. Paul is very striking. In the second 
century flourished Justin Martyr, Athenagoras and Theophi- 
lus, who wrote Apologies or defences of the Christian religion, 
beside treatises on various subjects. Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons 
in Gaul, has left a work in five books against heresies, whence 
we chiefly derive our knowledge of them. Clement of Alex- 
andria, a man of great learning, but too eager to find the hea- 
then philosophy in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, was 
the author of numerous works, three of which, namely, the 
Psedagogue, the Exhortation, and the Stromata, or Patch- 
work, have come down to our times. The only Latin writer 
remaining from this century is Tertullian, bishop of Carthage, 
a man of vigorous capacity, but feeble in judgement, and mo- 
rose and melancholy in temper. His style possesses strength, 
but wants elegance ; and his arguments are rather rhetorical, 
than correct and convincing. 

The principal Greek writers among the Christians of the 
third century were Julius Africanus, Dionysius the Great, 
bishop of Alexandria, Gregory, bishop of New Caesarea 
(named Thaumaturgus, i, e. Wonder-worker, from the mi- 
racles which he was said to have wrought), Methodius, and 
Hippolytus ; but their works, which were not of a high order, 
have mostly perished. Far superior to all of this or the pre- 
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ceding age^ was Origeoy a presbyter of Alexandria, a man of 
most extensive learning, of profound piety, and of high talent ; 
but in wliom, as in most of the Fathers, imagination largely 
preponderated over judgement. 

The Latin writers of this century were Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the two apologists, Amobius and Minucina 
Felix* Cyprian was pious and eloquent; but his style is too 
rhetorical, and his temper was too haughty and overbearing. 
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XH£ Roman empire had now lasted for three centuries. 
During that period, the forms of the republic under which 
the policy of Augustus had concealed the despotism of the 
imperial rule, had been silently laid aside, and the people were 
become accustomed to the display of arbitrary power upheld 
by the arms of the soldiery. Occasionally a faint gleam of 
the ancient Roman spirit broke forth, as in the time of the 
emperor Tacitus; but the general aspect presented by the 
inhabitants of the Eternal City, as it now began to be called^ 
was that of a sensual, enervated nobility, and a beggarly tur- 
bulent populace. The provinces, enjoying the rights of which 
Rome had once been so jealous, exhibited more of virtue and 
of vigour, and nearly all the emperors for the two last centuries 

* This title, like that of Part II., is only in a general senses 

t Authorities : The Epitomators, the Panegyrists, and Lactandus. 
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had been provincials by origin. While the civil condition of 
the empire was thus undergoing inevitable change, its ancient 
systems of religion were fast receding before that of the Go- 
spel, and an experienced eye might easily discern that the final 
triumph of the latter was certain. We are now to witness that 
triumph, to behold at the same time the Roman emperors as- 
suming the pomp and parade of the monarchs of the East, the 
irruptions of the barbarians becoming every day more formi- 
dable, and the empire of the West finally sinking beneath their 
attacks. 

. Diocletian, into whose hands the empire had now fallen, 
was another of those able Illyrian peasants whom their own 
talents and merits had raised to the height of imperial power. 
He is said to have been the freedman, or the son of a freed- 
man, of a Roman senator named Anulinus. The place of his 
birth was a small town in Dalmatia*. He entered the army, 
and gradually rose to the post of commander of the body- 
guards, which he held when the votes of his companions in 
arms invested him with the purple. Good sense -and prudence 
were the distinguishing features in the character of the new 
emperor. His courage was calm and collected rather than 
impetuous, and he never employed force where policy could 
avail. In this, as in some other points, he resembled Augus- 
tus, and the personal courage of both has accordingly been 
called into question by malignant or superficial observers. The 
empire which Augustus had founded Diocletian remoddled, 
and his name stands at the head of a new order of things. 

Diocletian used his victory over Carious with a moderation 
which had never hitherto been equaled. None of the adhe- 
rents of his adversary suffered in life, fortune, or honour. 
Though unversed in letters and ignorant of the philosophy of 
the schools, he appreciated the mild philosophy of M. Aure- 
lius, and declared his intention of making him his model in 
the art of government. In imitation of that emperor, or more 
probably from the suggestion of his own sound judgement^ he 
resolved to give himself a partner in the empire. The ex- 
tensive frontiers of the Roman dominion were now so con- 
stantly and so vigorously assailed by the Persians and Ger- 
mans, that no single person could attend to their defence, and 

* Its name is supposed to have been Doclia, from a tribe of Illyrians, and 
his own name was probably Docles, which he Hellenised to Diodes, and 
then Latinised to Diocletianus. See Gibbon, ch. xiii. The gentile name of 
his patrtHi was apparency Valerius. 
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experience bad shown that generals entrusted with the com- 
mand of large armies might become the rivals of their sove- 
reigns. The person whom Diocletian fixed on as his colleague 
was his ancient mate in arms Maximianus, who, bom a peasant 
in the district of Sirmiiim, had like himself risen solely by 
merit. A second Marius, Maximian was rude, brutal and 
ferocious, a brave soldier, an able officer, but neither a general 
nor a statesman of any account. For the superior wisdom 
and knowledge of Diocletian he had the utmost respect, and 
he always Btood in awe of his genius. It is remarkable that 
Diocletian was able to exercise as much influence over thie 
rude Maximian as Aurelius had possessed over the luxurious 
Verus — a proof perhaps of his greater force of mind. 

Diocletian first conferred on his friend the inferior dignity 
of a CsBsar, and tlien raised him to the more elevated rank of 
an Augustus (Apr. 1, 286). On this occasion the emperors 
assumed, the one the surname of Jovius, the other that of Her- 
culius, 4n allusion to their ^difierent characters, and the parts 
they were to bear in the state. Diocletian retained for himself 
^e administration of the provinces of the East, and fixed on 
Micomedia as his place of residence ; to Maximian he assigned 
those of the West, and Milan became his imperial abode. 

In the following year (287) Maximian found employment 
for his arms in suppressing an insurrection of the peasantry of 
Gaul, who under the name of Bagauds, a term of dubious ori- 
gin'*', were spreading devastation through the country. It is 
remarkable, that at all periods of her history France has pre- 
sented the spectacle of a rural population reduced to the ex- 
treme of misery by the oppression of an aristocracy or of the 
government. Predial servitude to a tyrannic nobility was the 
condition in which the Romans found the Gallic peasantry ; 
under their own dominion the same system was continued^ 
and the evil was aggravated by the weight of taxation, and 
the insolence of a haughty soldiery. The Franks and other 
German conquerors succeeded to this power, and transmitted 
it to the feudal lords of the middle ages, with whose de- 
scendants it continued to the close of the eighteenth century ; 
and in consequence of the extreme division of landed property 
which has since taken place, and the high direct taxes imposed 
on the proprietors, the government appears likely to become 
ere long the owner of the far greater part of the produce of 

* It IB derived by some from the Celtic Bagad, a tumultuous assembly. 
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the sotly and the cultivators to sink gradually to the condition 
of the serfs, their ancestors. 

The Jacquerie^ or insurrection of the French peasantry in 
the fourteenth century, as narrated in the graphic and ani- 
mated pages of Froissart, will enable us to form a conception 
of the rising of the Bagauds in the fourth century. In both 
cases the insurgents were unable to make head against the 
fully armed troops opposed to them ; in both the vengeance 
taken on them was cruel and remorseless. 

The leaders of the Bagauds, named ^lianas and Amandus, 
had assumed the imperial ensigns (their coins may still be 
seen) ; but their ambition was short-lived. A more fortunate 
usurper appeared in Britain. The Franks and other German 
tribes of the north coast having now begun to addict them- 
selves to piracy, a Roman fleet was stationed at Boulogne 
CBanonia) in order to protect the coasts of Gaul and Britain 
rrom their ravages. The command of this fleet was given to 
Carausius, a native of that country (t. e. a Menapian), a man 
of very low origin, but skilled in navigation and of approved 
courage. It was soon discovered that the pirates used to pass 
down the channel unobserved or unmolested, but that they 
were apt to be intercepted on their return, and that a consi- 
derable part of the booty gained from them never found its 
way into the imperial treasury. Maximian, convinced of the 
guilt of the admiral, gave orders for his death ; but the fleet 
was devoted to Carausius, and he passed with it over to Bri- 
tain, and having induced the legion and the auxiliaries stationed 
there to declare for him, he boldly assumed the purple ; and 
the emperors, after some fruitless attempts to reduce him, were 
obliged (289) to acknowledge his rank and title. 

It soon appeared that even two emperors would not suflSce 
for the defence of the provinces, and Diocletian resolved to 
associate two other generals in the imperial power. Under 
the title of Caesars they were to rank beneath the emperors, 
but their power was to be absolute in the parts of the empire 
assigned them. The persons selected were Galerius Maximi- 
anus, a native of Dacia named Armentarius, from his original 
employment of a herdsman, and Constanti us'*', a grand-nephew 
in the female line of the emperor Claudius. The former was, 
as might be expected, rude and martial ; the latter, though a 

* He is usually named Chlorus, from his pallid hue, as it would appear, 
though the Panegyrist (v. 19.) speaks of his rubor, Tillemont says that it 
is only in the later Greek writers that his name Chlorus appears. 
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soldier ft'om his youth, was polished in manners, and mild and 
amiable in temper. Perhaps it was in imitation of the policy 
of Augustus that Diocletian required the Caesars to divorce 
their wives and marry the daughters of himself and his col- 
league. He bestowed the hand of his own daughter Valeria 
on Galerius, and Theodora, the step-daughter of Maximian, 
became the wife of Constantius. For himself Diocletian re- 
served Thrace, Egypt and the Asiatic provinces, while his 
Caesar Galerius governed those on the Danube; Maximian 
held Italy and Africa ; his Qeesar Constantius had charge of 
Spain, Gaul and Britain. 

The power of Carausius, the ruler of this last-named island, 
was now at its height: by repressing the incursions of the 
Caledonians and the invasions of the Germans, he preserved in- 
ternal tranquillity ; his fleets rode triumphant on the ocean, and 
he still retained Boulogne and its district on the continent. 
But the loss of a rich province was galling to the pride and 
the dignity of the empire, and Constantius undertook the task 
of reducing the British ruler (292). By running a mole 
across the harbour of Boulogne he obliged that town and a 
great part of the usurper's fleet to surrender. While he was 
preparing a fleet for the invasion of the island he received in- 
teUigence of the death of Carausius, who was assassinated (294) 
by AUectus, his principal minister. The murderer assumed 
the vacant power and dignity, and more than two years 
elapsed before Constantius had assembled a fleet and army 
sufficient to attempt the recovery of the island. At length 
(296) he prepared to invade it in three separate places. The 
first division under the praetorian prefect Asclepiodotus put 
to sea on a stormy day, and by the favour of a fog having 
escaped the fleet of AUectus, which lay ofl" the Isle of Wight, 
e£Fected a landing in the West. As soon as his troops had 
debarked, the prefect set fire to his shipping. Allectus, who 
had taken his station with a large army at London to await the 
arrival of Constantius, hastened to the West, but his troops 
were few and dispirited, and after a brief conflict he was de- 
feated and slain ^. Constantius when he landed met with no 
opposition, and this noble island was thus^ after a separation 
of ten years, re-united to the empire. 

Africa and Egypt gave at this time occupation to the two 
emperors. In the former a man named Julian assumed the 

* Compare the invasion of England by William the Norman. 

O 
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purple at Carthage, and five ooDfedcrated Mooridi trflies in- 
faded the provioee. But oo die appearaoee of Maiimian 
Jolian fltabbed himaeif, and the Moon were eaaflf defeated, 
aod forced to abandon their mopntain-ftMtnfaMifc In Egypt 
one Achilleoft had aaramed the por|de at Alexandria, and the 
Blenunjans were ra^aguig the wiXLej of the Upper Nile. Dio^ 
^etian lat down with a large army before Alexandria: he cot 
the aqnedacto which snppiied it with water, and strongly 
•ecored his camp against the lalUes of the besieged ; and after 
^ht months the rebellions city was oUiged to snrroider at 
discretion. A severe rengeanoe was taken* and many thoa^ 
sands of the inhabitanti were slanghtered ; the cities of Bnsi- 
ris and Coptos were totally destroyed, and all Egypt sofferad 
by sentences of death or exfle. To oppose an effisctnal 1mu> 
rier to tiie incursions of the Blemmyans, the emperor induced 
the Nobetae or Nulnans to quit their abodes in the deserts, 
and settle in the country about Syene and the Cataracts, 
which he resigned to them on the condition of their guarding 
that frontier of the empire. While he remained in Egypt, 
Diocletian made many wise laws and regulations calculated to 
promote the happiness and prosperity of the country^. 

A war eosu^ with Persia on account of Armenia. We 
have seen that from the time of Augustus, the Roman empe- 
rors bod claimed and exercised the right of bestowing the 
investiture of that kingdom* After the defeat, however, of 
ValeriaUy the Persian monarch, having caused the Armenian 
king Chosroes to be assassinated, had made himself master of 
the country. Tiridates, the infant son of the murdered 
monarch, was saved by his friends and committed to the cars 
of the Roman emperors. He grew up strong, active^ dexte^ 
rous in the use of arms, and undauntedly courageous ; and 
be won the warm friendship of Licinius, the sworn mate and 
friend of Galerius. At the instance of this last, Diocletian 
declared Tiridates king of Armenia, and as soon as the new 
monarch appeared on the frontiers (286), the Armenians, 
weary of the insults and oppression of the Persians, received 
him with transports of joy. The Persian garrisons wera 

* Among otheri he directed that a itrict search should be made " for sU 
the ancient books which treated of the admirable art of making gold and 
silver/' and committed them to the flames. This is the earliest mention of 
tha vain science of Alehemy. See Gibbon, ut supra. This folly still pre- 
vails in the East See Fraser's Travels in Koordistan, &c, for an instance 
at the present dayf 
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speedily driven out of the country, and as a civil war was 
raging at the time among the Sassanian princes, Tiridates 
was abie not only to recover Armenia, but to carry his arms 
into Assyria. When, however, the civil conflict terminated^ 
and Narses was acknowledged king of Persia, the whole force 
of the empire was turned against the revolted Armenians, 
|md Tiridates was once more obliged to seek the protection 
of the Roman emperors. 

As the language of Narses now became insolent and 
menacing^ and prudence and honour alike demanded the 
restoration of Tiridates, Diocletian prepared for war (296). 
Fixing his own abode at Antioch, he committed the conduct 
of the war to Galerius, whom he had summoned for the pur- 
pose from the banks of the Danube. Galerius crossed the 
Euphrates, and entered on the plains of Mesopotamia. After 
some indecisive fightings the clouds of Persian cavalry en- 
veloped his army, which was far inferior in number, on the 
Tery ground which more than three centuries before had wit- 
nessed the defeat and death of Crassus. The Romans sus- 
tained a total overthrow, and Galerius, when he reached 
Antioch, had the mortification to be received with cold au- 
sterity by Diocletian, whose chariot he had to follow on foot 
in his imperial purple for the length of a mile. 

A new army, however, was soon formed from the troops of 
Illyricnm and the Gothic auxiliaries, and Galerius, at the head 
of 25,000 gallant soldiers, was permitted again to try his for- 
tune (297 )» Warned by experience, he now shunned the 
plains, and advanced through the mountains of Armenia. In 
person, attended by only two horsemen, he undertook the 
perilous task of exploring the strength and the dispositions of 
the hostile force. He then made a sudden attack on the 
Persian camp ; and the rout of the enemy was instantaneous 
and complete. Narses, who was wounded in the action, fled 
to Media; the camp, replete with riches, became the prey 
of the victors* ; the monarch's own harem fell into the hands 
of the Romans ; and rude as was the nature of Galerius, his 
treatment of the royal ladies equaled that of Alexander the 
Great on a similar occasion. Diocletian, when he heard of 

* A Roman soldier, it is said, meeting with a leathern hag full of pearls, 
threw away the latter, of which he could not conceive the use, and kept the 
bag. Am. Marc. xxii. 4. The same story is told of one of the followers of 
the first Khalifehs, but the Arab previously tried to chew the pearls, taking 
them for grains of millet. 

o2 
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this great victoiyy set out from Antiocby and met the now 
elated Galenas at Nisibis. Here thej were soon waited on 
bj Apharban, a person high in the confidence of the Persian 
monarchy with proposals for a treaty of peace. After an in- 
terview with the emperorsy the Persian was dismissed with an 
assurance that Narses should speedily be informed of the 
terms on which peace might be obtained. The secretary, 
Sicorios Probus, accordingly soon after appeared in the 
Persian camp, and peace was concluded on the following 
conditions. All the northern Mesopotamia was to be resigned 
to the Romans, and the river Aboras* was to form the boun- 
dary of the two empires in that country ; five provinces beyond 
the Tigris f were also to be ceded to the Romans ; Tlridates 
waS to be restored and his dominions augmented ; and the kings 
of Iberia were to be nominated by the Roman emperors. 

The empire was now externally at rest, the revolted pro- 
vinces had been recovered, and the fronders extended ; Dio- 
cletian, therefore, took the occasion of the commencement of 
the twentieth year of his reign (SOS), for celebrating a triumph 
for the victories obtained by his arms and under his auspices* 
For this purpose he repaired to Rome, which he had not yet 
honoured with hb presence, and he and Maximian triumph- 
ed jointly (Nov. 20), for Africa, Egypt, Britain and other 
countries, but more especially for Persia. The ceremony 
displayed the usual pomp and magnificence; one circum- 
stance, unknown at the time, distinguished it from all others 
—it was the last real triumph that Rome was to witness. 

The importance of the Eternal City had suffered a serious 
diminution by the altered circumstances of the empire, which 
demanded the presence of the sovereigns nearer to the fron- 
tiers. The senate lost the consideration which it had hereto- 
fore enjoyed, the once formidable praetorian guards were 
greatly reduced in number and influence, and they had ceased 
to be the protectors of the imperial person, their place as such 
being occupied by two legions of the army of Illyricum, which 
were named Jovians and Herculians, from the titles of the 
emperors. 

The stay of Diocletian, in this his first and last visit to the 
capital of the empire, did not exceed two months. The free- 
dom and familiarity of the populace was harsh and unpleasant 

* This river rose near the Tigris, ran by Singara, and entered the Eu- 
phrates at Circesium. 

t Namely, Zabdicene, Arzinene, Corduene, Mozoene and Intiline. 
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to his ear, accustomed to the submissive adulation of Greeks 
and Orientals ; motives of policy may also have concurred to 
give him a distaste for Rome. He quitted that capital there* 
fore in the midst of the winter, and proceeded through Illy- 
ricum to the East The fatigue of the journey and the severity 
of the weather brought on a lingering illness. He was obliged 
to travel by short stages, and mostly in a close litter, and he 
did not reach Nicomedia till toward the end of the summer 
(304). His disorder had then become serious, and it was not 
till the March of the following year (305) that he was able to 
appear in public. During his long confinement he had re* 
fleeted on the incompatibility of the cares of empire with 
the attention and indulgence which his advanced age and de- 
dining health demanded, and he adopted the resolution of 
resigning his imperial power and retiring into private life. 
He communicated his intention to Maximian, and however 
adverse that restless emperor might be to parting with his 
power, he had been too long in the habit of submitting im- 
plicitly to the dictates of his wiser colleague to refuse com- 
pliance. On the same day (May 1), as had been previously 
arranged, both the emperors, the one at Nicomedia, the other 
at Milan, performed the ceremony of their abdication, and the 
Caesars Galeilus and Constantius became emperors in their 
stead'''. Diocletian retired to his native province of Dalmatia, 
where, in the neighbourhood of the city of Salona, he built a 
magnificent palace, and employed his hours in gardening and 
planting f. Maximian fixed his abode at a villa in Lucania, 
but we are not informed how he passed his days. 

The abdication of Diocletian is the earliest instance which 
history records of the voluntary relinquishment of supreme 
power. It is the only one to be found in the ancient world j;, 
but examples, though rare, occur in modern times. That of 
the emperor Charles V. will present itself to the minds of 
most readers, but that monarch's abdication was the result of 
disappointed ambition, and his leisure was less nobly occupied 

* If we may credit the author of the work De Mortibus Persecutorum, Ga- 
lerius forced Diocletian to resign. 

f Diocletian survived his abdication about eight years. He died in 313. 
When urged by the instances of Maximian and Galerius to' resume his 
power, he replied, " I wish you could see the potherbs planted by my own 
hands at Salona, and you would surely never think that power should be 
resumed." 

X Sulla, though he laid down his office, retained his authority. Appian, 
B. C, i. 103. Hist, of Rome, p. 353. 
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than that of the Roman emperor. The Tui^ish sultan 
Moorad II. twice quitted his throne for the enjoyment of pri- 
vate life, but he was each time recalled to it by the dangers 
of the state. The Spanish king Philip V. also abandoned the 
pomp of royalty for the practice of devotion, but the death of 
his son and successor obliged him to resume the sceptre: 
Devotion and other causes had in earlier times produced re- 
signations among the princes of the states founded on the 
ruins of the Roman empire. 

It is rather remarkable, that a prince like Diocletian, bom 
in the humbler walks of life, and trained up in arms, should 
have been the introducer of oriental usages into the palace of 
the Roman emperors. But he seems to have been actuated 
by policy rather than pride or vanity ; he conceived that in- 
vesting the emperor with the splendour of apparel, and ren- 
dering him difficult of access, would make him more venerable 
in the eyes of the multitude, and induce a more absolute sub- 
mission to his will. ' He and his colleague therefore assumed 
the diadem, which ornament distinguished them from the 
CsBsai's : the purple robes of the emperors were of silk and 
gold, and their shoes were adorned with precious stones* 
Numerous officers attended at thn palace, and the care of the 
interior apartments was committed to eunuchs'. When any 
one appeared before the emperor, he was required to fall 
prostrate and worship him after the fashion of the East. This 
display of imperial pomp, and the maintenance of four sepa- 
rate courts, caused an enormous increase of taxation, and con- 
sequent oppression of the people. We shall presently explain 
the whole of the altered imperial system more at length. 

Toward the end of the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, 
the last and greatest persecution of the Christian church 
commenced. Its origin was as follows. 

Christianity, as has been already observed, was now most 
widely spread, and Christians were to be found in all the 
ranks and conditions of society. Diocletian, though he him- 
self adhered to the ancient faith, was tolerant, if not even 
favourable to the new religion, which his wife and daughter 
are said to have secretly embraced, and which was openly 
professed by the imperial eunuchs Lucianus, Dorotheus, Gor- 
gonius and Andreas, and by most of the principal officers of 
the palace. The Christian bishops "were treated with respect, 
and new and more stately churches were rising in all the 
cities of the empire. But amid this seeming prosperity, a 
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elose observer might discern the distant approach of a tempest. 
Maximian and Galerius were both inveterately hostile to the 
Christian faith, while the zeal and jealousy of the polytheista 
were alarmed at its rapid progress. They clung more closely 
to the religion of their ancestors when they saw it menaced 
with destruction, and the new philosophy which, had based 
itself on the ancient superstition, inspired its professors with 
hatred for its enemies and opponents. The philosophers saw 
plainly that by reasoning and eloquence alone its sinking cause 
eould not be maintained, and that its only resource was the 
employment of violent measures. We therefore find that the 
philosophers were the directors of the subsequent persecution, 
and the chief suggestors of the means for giving it efficacy. 

Galerius passed the winter after the conclusion of the Per<* 
sian war at Nicomedia, and during that period he had frequent 
conferences with Diocletian on the subject of Christianity* 
He represented to the emperor how utterly incompatible it 
was with the ancient institutions of the state, forming, as it 
did, an empire within the empire, all whose members were 
regularly organised, and ready to act at any time as one man. 
Diocletian confessed that he saw the danger, and agreed to 
exclude the Christians from offices in the army and the pa- 
lace, but he expressed his disinclination to shed their blood, as 
not merely cruel, but impolitic. Galerius, not content, pre- 
Tailed on him to sununon a council of the principal civil and 
military officers, to take the important matter into considera- 
tion ; and the council, when it met, seconded the views of the 
Csssar, into whose hands the reins of power were likely soon 
to fall. Diocletian, we may suppose, yielded to the arguments 
that were employed, as a man of superior mind does when he 
gives way to his inferiors in intellect, foreseeing the conse- 
quences, but unable to prevent them. A system of persecu- 
tion was therefore projected, and preparations were made for 
carrying it into effect. 

From a motive probably of superstition, the day of the 
Terminalia, or festival of Terminus the god of boundaries 
(Feb. 23), was fixed for that of commencing to set limits to 
the inroads made on the ancient faith of Home. At dawn 
on that day (303), the prcetorian prefect, accompanied by 
some of the higher officers of the army and the revenue, 
proceeded to the principal church of Nicomedia. The doors 
were broken open, the holy books were taken out and com- 
mitted to the flames, and the sacred edifice was demolished. 
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Next day an edict was published, ordering the demolition 
of all the churches throughout the empire, and forbidding 
any secret religious assemblies to be held ; the bishops and 
presbyters were commanded to deliver up the sacred books 
to the magistrates, by whom they were to be burnt, and all 
the property of the church was declared to be confiscate* 
Christians were pronounced incapable of holding any office^ 
and Christian slaves were excluded from the boon of nanu- 
mission. The judges might determine any action brought 
against a Christian, but no legal remedy was granted to the 
Christian when the object of injury. The whole Christian* 
body was thus degraded, robbed of its public property, and 
put without the pale of the law; but the persecution still 
stopped short of blood. 

This edict was, in the usual manner, exposed to public view* 
But it had scarcely been displayed when a zealous Christian 
tore it down, uttering invectives against its authors. His 
ofience was treason, and he expiated it with his life, being- 
burnt at a slow fire. In the course of the following fortnight, 
flames burst out twice in the palace ; and ;as it was clear that 
they were not accidental, they were ascribed to 'the vengeance 
of the Christians, by whose writers the guilt is transferred to 
Galerius, who thus, they say, sought to irritate Diocletian 
against them. Whatever was the truth, the effect which 
Galerius desired was produced on the emperor's mind. The 
imperial eunuchs were tortured and put to death with circum^ 
stances of the utmost barbarity. Anthemus the bishop of 
Nicomedia, was beheaded, and several of his flock perished at 
the same time. 

A series of cruel edicts succeeded. By one, the governor* 
of provinces were ordered to cast all the Christian ecclesiastics 
into prison ; by a second, they were enjoined to employ every 
kind of severity in order to make them abandon their super- 
stition, and sacrifice to the gods ; by a third (SOi), the magis- 
trates were commanded to force all Christians, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, to sacrifice to the gods, and to employ 
every kind of torture for that purpose. The issuing of this 
edict was one of the last public acts of Diocletian, as his re- 
signation took place in the course of the year. 

The efibrts of Diocletian and Galerius were seconded by 
Maximian, who hated the Christians; and the persecution 
raged in Italy and Africa as in the East ; but the mild Con- 
stantius protected the persons of his Christian subjects, though 
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,he found it necessary to consent to the demolition of their 
churches. The entire duration of the persecution was ten 
years (303-313); it was more or less violent in different 
times and places, and according to the characters and political 
circumstances of the princes. On the part of the persecutors, 
every refinement 'of barbarity was practised ; on that of the 
persecuted, there was an abundant display of zeal and courage, 
though in many cases adulterated with fanaticism. At the 
same time, there were many, even bishops and presbyters, who 
gained the opprobrious title of TraditarSy by delivering the 
sacred Scriptures into the hands of the heathen. From the 
vague language employed by the ecclesiastical writers, it is 
difficult to form any clear idea of the number of those who 
suffered martyrdom in the space of these ten years. Gibbon 
estimates it at two thousand persons, but his prejudices would 
lead him to put it at the lowest possible amount. Supposing 
it, however, to be five, or even ten times that number, it would 
still be far short of that of the victims in any one of the reli- 
gious massacres perpetrated by the church of Rome. 
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GALERIUS. CONSTANTIUS. SEVERUS. MAXENTIUS. MAXIMIAN. 
LICTNIUS. MAXIMIN. CONSTANTINE. 

A.u. 1057-1090. A.D. 304-337. 

The Emperors and Ceesars. — Constantine. — Maxentius. — Fate of Mazi- 
mian. — War between Constantine and Maxentius. — Constantine and Li- 
cinius. — Constantine sole Emperor. — Constantinople founded. — Hierar- 
chy of the state. — The Army. — The Great Officers. — Conversion of 
Constantine. — Deaths of Crispus and Fausta. — The Imperial Family.— 
War with the Goths. — Death and Character of ConstantiAe. 

Galerius and Constantius^ 
A.u. 1057-1059. A.D. 304-306. 

The task of appointing Caesars, in the place of himself and 
Constantius, was assumed by the haughty Galeriui^. For his 
own associate he selected his nephew Daza or Maximin, and 

* Authorities: Zosimus, the Epitomators and Panegyrists, Lactantius, 
Busebius, and the Ecclesiastical Historians. 
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Ml DlyriaD named Sevems was appointed to the Mine digni^ 
under Constantius ; the government of EgTpt and Syru 
ms committed to Maximin ; that of Italy and Africa to Se- 

Little more than a year elapsed after the retirement o£ 
Diocletian, when events occurred which proved the futility of 
his plan for governing the Roman world by emperors wiA 
subordinate Cfesars. The first took place on the occasion of 
the death of Constantius, who expired at York on the 25tlt 
of July, 306. According to the rnle established by Diocle' 
tian, Severus should have become the Augustus, and a new 
Ceesar have been appointed ; but the soldiers of the army of 
Britain insisted that the eldest son of the deceased emperor 
should succeed to his rank and power. This son was CoD- 
■tantine, afterwards so renowned. His mother, named He- 
lena, was the daughter of an innkeeper, and CoDstantius had 
been obliged to divorce her on the occasion of bis elevation 
to the rank of Cssar. Constantine, who was then aboat 
eighteen years of age, engaged in the service of Diocletian^ 
and distinguished himself in the Egyptian and Persian wars. 
He rose to high rank in the army; hiii appearance, manners 
and qualities were such as were sure to win the favour of the 
people and the soldiery, and Galerius when emperor marked 
bim out as the object of hi^ jealousy. Alanned at the dan- 
gers to which he knew him to be exposed, Constantius 
earnestly besought of Galerius to allow his Bon to repair to 
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dominions, and he dischai^ed the duties of an afTectionatQ 
brother to his six half-brothers and sisters, whom his father^ 
vhea dying, had committed to his care. 



Galerius, Constantine, MaxentiuSy Lidnius*, 

A.u. 1059-1066. A.D. 306-313. 

The next event which proved the instability of the new 
form of government, commenced with an insurrection at 
Rome. From the time of the conquest of Macedonia, a 
period of nearly five centuries, the people of Rome had been 
free from all direct taxes ; but now, in conformity with the 
new principles of government, Galerius prepared to impose a 
uniform property- and capitation-tax on the whole empire; 
and as no exemptions were to be allowed, the officers of the 
revenue began to make a list of the properties and persona of 
the inhabitants of the capital. At the same time directions 
were given for the removal of the praetorian cohorts from the 
city, and for the demolition of their camp. The pride of the 
soldiers, the self-interest of the citizens, caused them to unite 
in the determination of liberating Italy, and electing a native 
emperor. They cast their eyes on Maxentius, the son of 
Maximian, and son-in-law of Galerius, a young man of neir 
ther talents nor virtue, who was then residing in a villa near 
the city. He readily yielded to their desires ; the prefect of 
the city and a few other officers were massacred, and Maxen* 
tins was invested with the purple. Severus, who was at Milan, 
prepared to march against the rebels, who on their part in« 
vited Maximian to quit his retreat, and give them the advan- 
tage of his name and his experience ; and the old emperor, who 
may have had a greater share in the previous transactions 
than is commonly supposed, lost no time in repairing tp 
Rome. He there re-assumed the purple, and bis influence 
and authority caused numerous defections to take place in the 
army of Severus, when that prince appeared before the walls 
|of the city. Severus found it therefore necessary to retire 
id to shut himself up in Ravenna, where, as the works were 
ig and his fleet commanded the sea, he might easily 
maintained himself till Galerius should come to his re- 
Oeceived, however, by the artifices of Maximian, he laid 

* We only mention here the principal emperors. 
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down his dignity, and surrendered himself on the promise of 
his life being secured. He was at first treated with respect, 
but when Galerius invaded Italy the captive emperor was 
put to death. 

Constantine, at the head of the Gallic legions, had it evi* 
dently in his power to' confirm or to overthrow the dominion 
of the new emperors. To win him over, Maximian under- 
took a journey to Gaul, and by giving him in marriage his 
daughter Fausta, and conferring on him the dignity of Au- 
gustus, he ^secured his neutrality, if not his active co-opera- 
tion. Galerius soon appeared in Italy at the head of the 
troops of lUyricum and the East, and advanced to Nami, 
within sixty miles of Rome, whence he sent two of his princi- 
pal officers to try to induce Maxentius to trust to his genero* 
sity rather than to risk the hazard of war. His offers were 
spumed at, and so large a number of his men were gained 
over by Maximian, that he was obliged to make a rapid re- 
treat, and his troops on their route devastated the country in 
the most merciless nuinner. Some time after (307) Galerius 
conferred the dignity of Augustus on his early and constant 
friend Licinius ; and when the account of this elevation reached 
Maximin in the East, he caused himself to be saluted emperor 
by his troops. Galerius found it necessary to acquiesce in 
fais assumption, and the Roman world thus was ruled by six 
emperors at the same time. A- pre-eminence was* however 
tacitly conceded to Maximian and Galerius by their respective 
oo-emperors. 

Maximian and his son were too opposite in character to 
remain long at unity. One or other it was found must resign 
the supreme power in Italy, and the praetorian guards having 
decideid in favour of Maxentius, under whom they expected 
to enjoy more license, the aged emperor was obliged to seek 
a refuge with his son-in-law in Gaul. By Constantine he was 
received with every mark of respect ; and as the restless tem- 
per of the Franks required his own frequent presence on the 
lower Rhine, in the periods of his absence he committed the 
government of southern Gaul to his father-in-law. The 
abode of Maximian was at the palace of Aries, and when 
one time (310) a report was spread of the death of Constan-. 
tine, who was carrying on war beyond the Rbinls, the rest- 
less old man seized the royal treasures and distributed them 
among the soldiers, in the hope of being saluted by them sole 
emperor. As soon as intelligence of his proceedings reached 
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Constantine, he made a rapid march from the Rhine to Cha* 
Ions on the Saone, embarked his troops on that river, and 
thence entering the Rhone at Lyons, arrived at Aries, before 
his departure from the Rhine was known. Maximian escaped 
from that city and took refnge at Marseilles; he was pur* 
sued thither by Constantino, to whom he was delivered up by 
the garrison, and he was either put to death or ordered to 
terminate his life by his own hand *. 

Galerius did not long survive Maximian. He died the 
following year (311) of the same odious disease as the great 
dictator Sulla. Licinius and Maximiii immediately prepared 
to decide by arms the possession of his dominions, but they 
were finally induced to accommodate their dispute by treaty^ 
and divide the disputed territories, and the Hellespont and 
Bosporus became the boundary of their respective dominions. 
A sense of common interest soon united Licinius and Con- 
stantine, and a secret alliance was formed between Maximin 
and Maxentius. 

The contrast between the administration of Constantine 
and that of Maxentius was of a most striking, character. 
In Gaul and Britain justice was carefully administered, op« 
pressive taxes were abolished or lightened, the inroads of the 
barbarians were checked. In Italy and Africa the wealthy 
were plundered or put to death, the virtue of their wives and 
daughters was exposed to the lust of a brutal tyrant; the 
soldiers were indulged in every species of licence. During 
six years Rome groaned beneath the tyranny of its emperor, 
when at length (312) his own folly gave occasion to its de* 
liverance. 

Though Maximian had been driven from Italy by his un* 
worthy son, his death was made the occasion of a display of 
filial piety, and the statues of Constantine in Italy and Africa 
were cast down by the orders of Maxentius. Constantiney 
who was adverse to war, tried the effect of negotiation, but 
finding that Maxentius, who openly claimed the empire of the 
West, had assembled a large army for the invasion of Gaul, 
he resolved to anticipate him and enter Italy, whither he was 

* Vict. Epit. x1. 5. Eutrop. x. 4. According to the author De Mart. Per* 
secut, (29, 30), his life was spared on this occasion, but having afterwards 
conspired against Constantine and killed a chamberlain in his stead, he was 
•ecretly strangled. Eumenius, however, says (Panegyr. ix. 20), " sibi im- 
putet quisquis uti noluit beneficio tuo [Constantine], nee se dignum vita 
judicavit, cum per te liceret ut viYerct." 
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secretly invited by the senate and people of Rome* At the 
head of about 40,000 veteran troops he crossed the Alps* and 
descended into the plain of Piedmont (SI 2). The troops of 
Maxentitts numbered 170,000 foot and 18,000 horse, but they 
were chiefly raw levies, made in Africa, Italy and Sicily, and 
Maxentius himself was utterly destitute of military talent or 
experience. The town of Susa (Segusium), at the foot of the 
Alps, closed its gates against Constantine, but it was taken by 
assault, and the greater part of the garrison slaughtered. On 
the plain of Turin a strong division of the army of Maxentius 
opposed the invaders. Its strength consisted in a large body 
of cavalry arrayed in full armour, after the manner of the 
Persians f. But the force of this formidable mass was ren- 
dered of no avail by the skill of Constantine, who made his 
troops break their line and allow it to pass through, when it 
charged, and then close and attack it when broken and divided. 
The troops of Maxentius soon turned and fled ; and as the 
gates of Turin were closed against them, few of them escaped 
the sword of the victors. Constantine proceeded without delay 
to Milan ; and nearly all Italy north of the Po declared for his 
cause. 

A brave and skilful officer, named Ruricius Pompeianusi 
commanded at Verona for Maxentius. As Constantine was 
advancing against that city he was encountered near Brescia 
by a large body of cavalry, detached from the army at Verona^ 
but he drove it back with loss, and then sat down before that 
city. Ruricius, having made all the dispositions necessary 
for defence, secretly quitted the town, and having with great 
rapidity collected a suflicient force, advanced to its relief. 
Constantine drew out his army to give him battle. The 
engagement commenced in the evening and was continued 
through the night Victory finally declared for the Gallic 
legions; Ruricius was among the slain, and Verona surren- 
dered at discretion. After a short stay at that city, Constan- 
tine directed his march for Rome. At Saxa Rubra, close by 
the memorable Cremera, he found (Oct 28) the army of 
Maxentius prepared to give him battle. In person, at the 
head of his Gallic horse, he charged the cavalry of the enemy 
and routed it ; the greater part of the infantry then turned 

* The Cottian Alps, or Mount Cenis. 

f Called by the Greeks Cataphracts, by the Latins Clibanarians, from the 
Persian word. They resembled the heavy cavalry of the middle ages, botli 
horse and man being covered with armour. 
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aod fled, but the brave prsetorian cohorts fought and fell where 
they stood. In the flight Maxentius fell from the M ulvian 
bridge into the Tiber, and was drowned. His body was found 
next day, and his head preceded the entrance of Constantine 
into the city*. 

Constantine used his victory with sufficient moderation* 
The children of Maxentius and his most distingubhed ad« 
herents were put to death, but the demand of the people for 
a greater number of victims was steadily rejected. Informers 
were punished ; the exiles were recalled and restored to their 
estates ; a general amnesty was passed ; the senate was treated 
with respect and consideration. At the same time Constan- 
tine carried into eflect the very measures, the apprehension 
of which had raised Maxentius to empire. The praetorian 
guards were broken and dispersed among the legions on the 
frontiers, and their fortified camp was demolished. The pro- 
perty-tax, which Galerius had projected, and which Maxentiud 
had levied, under the odious name of a free-gift, was made 
perpetual on the senatorian order, whose number, apparently 
for this very purpose, was considerably augmented. 



Constantine and Ltcinius. 
A.u. 1066-1076. A.D. 313-323. 

Constantine remained only two months at Rome, being 
obliged to set out on his return for Gaul, where the Franks 
had renewed their incursions. On his way he celebrated at 
Milan (313) the nuptials of his sister Constantia with Lici- 
nius, to whom he had betrothed her previous to the war with 
Maxentius. Immediately after the nuptial festival the two 
emperors bad to put themselves at the head of their troops ; 
the one to chastise the Germans, and the other to oppose 
Maximin, who had crossed the Bosporus, and taken the cities 
of Byzantium and Heraclea. When Licinius arrived with 
SOyOOO Illyrian veterans, within eighteen mil«s of this last 
town, he found his rival supported by 70,000 men of the dis- 
ciplined troops of the East Each having vainly tried to 
seduce the soldiers of the other, they led their forces out to 
battle (Apr. 30). The advantage was at first on the side of 

* This battle is the subject of one of Raffaelle's noble frescoes in the Va'* 
tican, the Snest battle-piece in existence. 
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numbers, but the European troops, directed by the military- 
skill of their leader, soon asserted their wonted superiority, 
and a decisive victory crowned their efforts, Maximin fled 
with the utmost rapidity, never halting till he reached Nice* 
media, distant a hundred and sixty miles from the field of 
battle. He was on his way to Egypt about three months 
after; when at Tarsus he despaired of his affairs, and took 
poison, of which he died after much suffering. Licinius used 
his victory with barbarity. Resolved to remove all possibility 
of rival claims to the empire of the East, he not only put to 
death the son and daughter of Maxirain, the former of whom 
was only eight, the latter only seven yean of age, but he 
involved in their fate Severianus, the son of the late emperor 
Severus, and Candidianus, the natural son of his friend and 
benefactor Galerius. 

But his treatment of the wife and daughter of Diocletian 
was still more conclusive of the innate inhumanity of his 
character. After the death of Galerius, Maximin had sought 
the hand of Valeria. Meeting with a firm refusal, the tyrant 
gave a loose to his rage ; he confiscated her property ; he j)ut 
to the torture her eunuchs and servants ; he executed some 
of her female friends, on false charges of adultery ; and he 
condemned herself and her mother Prisca to exile in a Syrian 
village. Diocletian sought for permission for them to join 
him at Salonai, but he was now powerless, and his application 
met with contemptuous neglect. On the death of Maximin 
the two royal ladies proceeded in disguise to the court of 
Licinius. They were at first treated with kindness, but the 
execution of her adopted son Candidianus, who had accom* 
panied her thither, soon convinced Valeria that the tyrant only 
was changed, and she and her mother fled in a plebeian habit. 
After wandering about for fifteen months they were discovered 
at Thessalonica, and were instantly beheaded, and their bodies 
thrown into the sea. 

The number of the emperors was now reduced to two, and 
it might be supposed that, connected as they had been, both 
publicly and privately, they would remain at unity. Yet the 
very year after their becoming brothers-in-law (314), we find 
them drawing the sword against each other. The occasion 
was as follows : Constantine gave one of his sisters in mar- 
riage to a man of rank named Bassianus, whom he raised, 
with Licinius' consent, to the dignity of a Caesar. Italy ap* 
pears to have been destined for the new Caesar, but some 
delay occurring in the appointment, Licinius secretly induced 
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bim to believe that Constantine was merely making a tool of 
him, and encouraged him to engage in a conspiracy against 
bis benefactor. The plot was, however, speedily discovered ; 
Bassianus was put to death ; and as Licinius refused to give up 
one of the principal conspirators, who had fled to him, and as 
the statues of Constantine, in the town of .^mona, on the fron- 
tiers of Italy, had been thrown down, the emperor of the West 
entered Illyricum at the head of an army of 20,000 men. 
Licinius, with 35,000 men, advanced to oppose him; the 
armies encountered (Oct. 8) near Cibalis on the Save, about 
fifty miles from Sirmium ; the engagement lasted from morning 
till night, and Licinius retired with a loss of 20,000 men. He 
hastened to Sirmium to secure his family and treasures, and 
then breaking down the bridge over the Save at that town, he 
proceeded to Thrace to collect a new army, and he conferred 
the title of Caesar on Valens, the general of the lUyrian 
frontier. Constantine made no delay in following him, and 
the emperors again measured their strength on the plain of 
Mardia in Thrace. The battle lasted all through the day, and 
was terminated by the night. The victory remained with 
Constantine, but with so much loss as inclined him to listen 
to proposals for peace. He made the deposition of Valens 
an absolute condition, and that luckless prince being deprived 
of his purple and his life, a treaty was concluded, which gave 
Pannpnia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia and Greece to the 
Western empire. It was also agreed that two of the sons of 
the Western emperor, and the one son of the Eastern monarch, 
should be raised to the rank of Caesars. 

Peace now continued for above eight years. During that 
time Constantine was engaged either in beneficial legislation 
or in defending the frontiers of his empire. His principal 
war, which he conducted in person, was against the Goths, 
who (321) invaded the countries south of the Danube. He 
forced them to purchase a retreat by the surrender of their 
booty and prisoners ; and then repairing the bridge of Trajan, 
be crossed the river and carried the war into their own coun- 
try. No longer satisfied with the possession of the larger 
portion of the Roman empire, he now aimed at wresting the 
remainder from Licinius. His preparations for war did not 
escape the observation of that emperor, who forthwith (323) 
assembled troops and shipping from all parts of his dominions. 
An army of 150,000 foot and 15,000 horse covered the 
plains of Hadrianople, and a fleet of three hundred and fifty 
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triremes occupied the Hdlespont The troops of Constan- 
tine (120,000 horse and foot) rendezvoused at Thessalonica; 
his fleet, which numbered only two hundred small vessels^ 
was assembled in the port of the Piraeeus. Licinius, who oo- 
eopied a strong camp on a hill over Hadrianople, did not op- 
pose the passage of the Hebrus by the enemy. The ae* 
counts of the engagement which ensued (July 3) are scanty 
and confused ; but it would appear that the veteran troops of 
the West, evincing their wonted superiority, won their way 
up the hill, and routed the forces of the East, slaying 34^000 
men, and taking their fortified camp. Constantino, who dis- 
played the valour of a soldier and the conduct of a general^ 
received a wound in the thigh : Licinius fled, and shut him- 
self up in Byzantium, whither he was speedily followed by 
his victorious rival. 

Constantine directed that his fleet, which was commanded 
by his eldest son the Caesar Crispus, should advance and force 
the passage of the Hellespont His admirab selected eighty 
of their best ships for the purpose; the opposite admiral 
Amandus opposed them with two hundred As the narrow 
sea did not afford sufficient space for the evolutions of so 
large a number, the advantage, when night terminated the 
conflict, was on the side of Constantine. Next day Amandus 
sailed over from the coast of Asia, the wind blowing strongly 
from the north ; but finding the enemy, who lay at Elaeikt 
reinforced by thirty ships, he hesitated to attack. About 
noon the wind changed and blew so violently from the souths 
that it drove on the rocks or the shore a hundred and thirty 
diips of the fleet of Licinius, and caused a loss of 5000 men. 
Amandus fled with only four ships, and the Hellespont being 
now open, provisions and supplies of all kinds flowed into 
the camp of Constantine before Byzantium, and Licinius^ 
deeming that city no longer tenable, passed over with his 
friends and his treasures to Chalcedon. He there conferred 
the fatal dignity of Csesar on Martianus, the principal ofiicer 
of his palace, and sent him to Lampsacus, to guard the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont. He himself speedily assembled an- 
o<£er army, to oppose the landing of Constantine. That able 
prince, however, conveyed over a sufficient force in boats, and 
landed about two hundred stades (twenty^five miles) above 
Chalcedon. Licinius recalled Martianus with his troops, and 
an engagement was fought (Sept. 18) on the heights of 
Chr}'sopolb (Scutar%)y which ended in the total defeat of 
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Licinias, \?ith a loss of 25,000 men. He fled to Nicomedia; 
n^otiations were entered into ; and Constantine, having given 
the assurance of his solemn oath to his sister for the security 
of her husband's life, Licinius laid, his purple down at hu 
feet, styling him his king and master. He was admitted to 
the royal table, and was then sent to Thessalonica, which was 
fixed on as the place of his residence : Martianus was put to 
death, and two years after, on the charge of. a conspiracy, 
Licinius was strangled, in violation of the emperOT's most so- 
lemn engagement. 



Consianiim. 

A.u. 1076-1090. A.D. 323-337. 

The Roman empire was thus, after thirty^four years of divided 
dominion, re-united under one head. Two most important 
changes immediately succeeded, namely, the foundation of a 
new capital, and the public establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the state ; the form of government commenced by 
Diocletian was also completed. Of these we shall now pro- 
ceed to treat. 

Rome, as we have seen, hkd long ceased to be an imperial 
residence. It lay too remote from the banks of the Danube 
and Euphrates, where the presence of the emperor was most 
frequently required ; Diocletian had therefore fixed his abode 
in Nicomedia ; but the ambition of being the founder of a ca- 
pital which should bear his own name, and the superior ad- 
vantages of the site of Byzantium, determined Constantino to 
raise an imperial city on the peninsula occupied by that town ; 
and in the year following that of the overthrow of Licinius 
(324) he laid the foundation of Constantinople, as he named 
it from himself ; a city which still exists, and in magnitude and 
population yields to few in Europe, while in beauty and ad- 
vantage of situation it is rivaled by none. 

It is not necessary that we should describe the dtuation of 
this celebrated city, which, like Rome, built on seven hills^ 
grew up from the condition of a colony, and became the capital 
of empire. In the space of ten years, the numerous workmen 
employed, by the wealth of the imperial treasury, covered the 
ground marked out by the founder with all the edifices, sa- 
cred, profane and military, required by a magnificent eapitali 
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and the new city was speedily filled with a numerous popula- 
tion. In imitation of Rome it was divided into fourteen re- 
gions or wards, and the com of Egypt was distributed among 
its poorer citizens ; its Hippodrome emulated the Circus, and 
statues of marble and bronze were brought from ail parts to 
adorn it. The superior rank of the ancient capital, however, 
was still acknowledged, and the new city was styled its co- 
lony. 

The civil and military administration of the empire had, as 
may have been observed, been gradually undergoing a change, 
and approximating to that of the East. That change was fur- 
ther accelerated by the removal of the seat of government to 
the new capital, and by the establishment of the prevalent 
corrupted form of Christianity as the religion of the state. 
The aspect of the empire under Constantine and his successors 
may be sketched as follows'*'. 

The court and palace were filled with officers, among whom 
the eunuchs were conspicuous ; they were arranged in orders, 
the whole forming a sacred hierarchy, as it was oJPten styled* 
All the various ranks were regulated with the most accurate 
minuteness, and the numerous titles and modes of address 
which have been the models of those of modern Europe were 
then devised: such were. Your Eminence, Your Excellency^ 
Your illustrious and magniJicerU Highness. The great officers 
had various badges and emblems of their dignities, and were 
known by their peculiar habits. The whole body of the higher 
officers and magistrates were divided into three classes ; the 
first, which contained the very highest, being named the Il- 
lustrious, the second the Notable (Spedahiles), and the third 
the Most Distinguished (Clarissimif), 

The title of Patrician, which had long been out of use, was 
revived by Constantine, but merely as a mark of personal di- 
stinction. The dignity was not hereditary, and these new 
nobles bore no more resemblance to the patricians of ancient 
Rome than the actual peers of France do to the old noblesse. 
The patricians yielded in dignity to the consuls alone ; they 
were superior to all the great officers of state, and had constant 
access to the person of the sovereign, whose favourites or mi- 
nisters they had in general been originally. 

* We here shall follow Gibbon, who derived his materials from the Theo- 
dosian Code and the Notitia Imperii* 

f An Italian at the present day will commence a letter with Chiaritsimo 
S^nore. 
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The consulate, now an empty dignity, was conferred by the 
emperor. On New year's day the appointed consuls assumed 
the ensigns of their dignity at the place which was then the 
imperial residence. They moved in procession, attended by 
the principal officers of the state and army, from the palace to 
the Forum or market-place : they there took their seat on the 
curule chairs, and manumitted a slave according to ancient 
usage. Games were celebrated by them, or in their name, in 
the principal cities of the empire ; their names were inscribed 
in the Fasti> and their names and portraits were engraved on 
tablets of ivory, adorned with gold* and sent as presents to 
magistrates and persons of rank. They then retired into pri- 
vate life, for they had no public duties to discharge. Yet the 
vain and empty honour still continued to be the object of 
highest ambition. 

The office of praetorian prefect had, as we have seen, gra- 
dually risen in importance. The prefect, uniting civil and 
military power, had been in fact what the mayor of the palace 
afterwards became in France. The suppressfon of the guards 
having left him without military command, his office now be- 
came purely civil. As by the regulation of Diocletian each 
prince had its prefect, the number of these officers was four, 
which number was retained by Constantine. The prefects 
were named of the East, of Illyricum, of Gaul and of Italy, 
each of which districts comprised the provinces contained 
under its title when ruled by the Augusti and the Caesars. 
They were at the head of the administration of justice and the 
finances ; they had authority over the provincial governors ; 
there lay an appeal from all inferior tribunals to that of the 
praetorian prefect, but his decision was final. The city of 
Rome, and afterwards that of Constantinople, had its prefect, 
who was independent of the praetorian prefect. This officer, 
who was first appointed by Augustus, had gradually enlarged 
his power, and he now exercised the ordinary authority and 
functions of the consuls and praetors in the city, and within a 
circuit of one hundred miles, and all municipal authority was 
derived from him. 

Beside these great prefectures, the empire, with respect to 
its civil government, was divided into thirteen great dioceses*, 
of which the first was administered by the Count ( Comes) of 
the East ; the governor of that of Egypt was still called the 

* AioiKtfirets. The word is now only used in an ecclesiastical sense. 
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Augusta! Prefect ; those of the remaming eleven were styled 
Vicars or Vice-prefects. The rulers of the inferior provinces 
were in some Proconsuls, in others Consulars or Correctors^ 
or Presidents. Like their superiors, they possessed the admi- 
nistration of justice and of the finances. 

The first separation of the civil and military authority of 
which we read was that made by Augustus in the proconsular 
provinces. The history of the last two centuries had shown 
the ill effects of their union in the rebellion of so many go- 
yemors against the imperial authority, and Constantino was 
resolved to obviate these evils. For this purpose the command 
of the troops was permanently separated from the government 
of the provinces. Two Masters-general {Magistri miUtumy 
were instituted, one for the cavalry, the other for the infantry 
of the imperial army. Subordinate commanders, styled Counts 
{Comites) and Dukes (Duces*), were placed at the head of 
^e troops in the different provinces. A gold belt was the 
mariL of their dignity borne by these officers. The natural 
consequence of this division of the civil and military power 
was, that while mutual jealousy prevented t)ie general and the 
governor from uniting in rebellion, it operated to leave the 
province exposed to the ravages of the barbarians; so that 
while it secured the emperor, it injured the empire. 

The advantages which had been originally accorded to the 
praetorian guards were very unwisely extended by Constantine 
to a large portion of the army. The troops were now distin- 
guished into Palatines and Borderers (LimUanet) ; the former 
bad higher pay and peculiar privileges, and were quartered in 
the cities and towns of the interior, being only required to 
take the field on occasions of emergency, while the latter with 
inferior pay had the task of guarding the frontiers. The le- 
gions were increased in number but contracted in their di- 
mensions, and they now bore more resemblance to modern 
regiments than to the legions of ancient Romef. The diffi- 
culty of procuring recruits in the provinces was nearly insu- 
perable, though a severe conscription, as it may perhaps be 
termed, was established. Barbarians were therefore constantly 
taken into the service and even enrolled among the Palatines, 

* The Comes or companion of the emperor was the higher in rank, the 
Dux or Duke was merely a military commander. 

f Gibbon, following Pancirolus, estimates the legion at from 1000 to 
1500 men. 
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and they speedily attained the highest military and civil dig- 
nities of the empire. 

In the palace there were seven principal officers, to whom 
the rank of Illustrious was conceded. 1. The Chamberlain 
(JPnBposUus cubkuU)^ who was always a favourite eunuch; 
beside his care of the imperial apartments, he attended the 
emperor on all occasions of state. His influence, it may 
readily be supposed, was considerable. The counts of the 
wardrobe and of the table were under the jurisdiction of this 
officer. 2. The Master of the Offices was the supreme ma- 
gistrate of the palace. All its officers, civil and military, in 
all parts of the empire, were subject to his jurisdiction, and to 
it alone. He had four Scrinue or secretaries'-offices each 
with its master or chief, and a number of subordinate clerks 
for carrying on the correspondence of the state. Like our 
master»general of the ordnance, he had the charge of all the 
arsenals, and control over the workmen employed in the 
manufacture of arms. S. The Quaestor had the task of com- 
posing orations in the name of the emperor, which having the 
force of edicts, he gradually came to be regarded as the ori- 
ginal source of jurisprudence. He answered in some sort to 
the modem chancellor. 4. The Count of the Largesses (Zor- 
giHonum) was at the head of the revenue department, with, 
of course, a numerous corps of various officers under him. 
5. The Count of the Private Estate (m privata) had the 
management of the crown-lands, and the other sources of 
private income to the emperors. 6. 7. The two Counts of the 
Domestics, t. e, household-troops, commanded the cavalry and 
infantry of the body-guards; which consisted of three thousand 
five hundred men, divided into seven schools or companies of 
five hundred men each. Two of these schools, the one of 
horse, the other of foot, were named Protectors. They 
mounted guard in the inner apartments, and tbey were em- 
ployed to bear the imperial mandates to the provinces. 

While the civil and military departments of the state were 
thus modeled and regulated, a still more important change was 
effected by making the Christian religion that of the court and 
empire. We shall, however, defer our account of the condition 
and organisation of the church under Constantine and his 
successors, and only at present notice the conversion of that 
emperor, and the motives in which it originated. 

Constantius, without being a Christian, had from motives 
of justice and humanity treated his subject* of that faith with 
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indulgence. His example was followed by his son, and the 
Christians, comparing his moderation with the persecuting 
spirit of Galerius and hb colleagues, were naturally disposed 
to favour him. Constantine, however, was still a polytheist, 
and his principal object of worship was the sun-god, Apollo. 
At the same time with the compliant spirit of polytheism he 
held the God of the Christians and the author of their faith 
in respect and reverence^ After the defeat and death of 
Maxentius (SIS), Constantine and Licinius issued at Milaa 
an edict of general toleration, restoring at the same time to 
the Christians the lands and churches of which they, had been 
deprived. To the terms of this edict Constantine firmly ad- 
hered, and he was probably becoming daily more convinced 
of the superiority of the Christian religion and of the advan- 
tage that might result from his embracing it ; while Licinius 
speedily violated it, and partially renewed the persecution. 
In the second war between these emperors (S24) the cross 
appeared on the banner of Constantine, and his victory was 
followed by the issue of circular letters announcing his own 
conversion, and inviting his subjects to follow his example. 
The call of a powerful monarch was not likely to be un- 
heeded ; the Christian faith rapidly spread ; offices of trust, 
profit and honour were bestowed almost exclusively on Chris- 
tians ; bishops thronged the court ; paganism was in every 
way discouraged, and Christianity finally triumphed over its 
ancient enemy. 

The conversion of Constantine may have been, and probably 
was, sincere. But in all such cases motives of policy are apt 
to concur with higher ones, and often to exercise a superior 
influence. Constantine must have seen that the Christians, if 
not the most numerous, were the best united and organised, 
and consequently the most powerful, body in the empire. He 
could not be blind to the great superiority of the Christian 
morality over that of heathenism, and as a wise sovereign he 
must have seen that it was his interest to promote its difiusion. 
The doctrine of passive obedience held by the Christians of 
that time must have proved most grateful to the ears of a 
monarch, and the zeal in his cause and the loyalty shown by 
the Christians cannot have been wholly without effect on his 
mind. These'various motives may then have given force to 
the reasonings of the Christian divines, but we are >as8ured 
that the efficient cause of the conversion of the emperor was 
a miracle. 
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According to the biographer of this emperor, the learned 
bishop Eusebius, as Constantine was on his march against 
Maxentius, there appeared one day in the sight of himself and 
his whole army, a luminous cross above the sun in the noon* 
d^y sky, bearing inscribed on it the words, '' By this conquer," 
(iBoc vince) and in the following night Christ himself stood 
in a dream before the emperor bearing a similar cross, and 
directed him to frame a standard of that form, which would 
assure him of victory against Maxentius. The standard was 
accordingly framed, and under the name of Labarum, a word 
of unknown origin, it became the future banner of the empire. 
Its form was that of a long pike with a transverse bar, from 
which hung a piece of silk adorned with the images of the 
monarch and his children. On the top of the pike was a 
wreath of gold enclosing the monogram of the name of Christ 
and the sign of the cross. The care of the Labarum was 
always committed to fifty soldiers of approved valour and 
fidelity. 

This legend is related by Eusebius on the authority of 
Constantine himself; but his narrative did not appear till 
after the death of the emperor ; and in his earlier work, the 
Ecclesiastical History, he is silent respecting it. Another 
contemporary ^ mentions only a dream in which Constantine 
was directed on the night before the battle with Maxentius 
to inscribe the sacred monogram on the shields of his soldiers ; 
and adds, that his obedience was rewarded with victory. We 
take not on us to decide how much of fiction or of error there 
may be in the legend ; but that no actual miracle was wrought, 
we venture to affirm without hesitation, in accordance with our 
fixed opinions on the subject. 

We now return to the course of our historic narraitve. A 
dark transaction, which has fixed an indelible stain on the 
memory of Constantine, is the first that meets our view. We 
have already seen that before his marriage with the daughter 
of Maximian, he had had a son by his first wife. This youth, 
named Crispus, was reared under the charge of the pious, 
learned and eloquent Lactantius. Christian writers and hi- 
storians are unanimous in the ^testimony which they bear to 
the virtues of the heir-apparent to the empire. It is possible 
that, as is asserted, Crispus may have been jealous of the 
partiality shown by the emperor to the children of his second 

* The author ^i the treatise De Mortihua Pfrsecutorum, 
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marriage, one of whom, Constantius, had been sent with the 
title of Ceesar to administer the government of Gaul, while 
he himself was detained in inactivity at court. He may also, 
as is said, have given vent to his feelings in imprudent Ian* 
guage ; and any one at all acquainted with the texture of 
courts in general, can easily suppose that in the palace of a 
despotic prince there was no lack of wretches who would 
seek to advance their own interest by exciting enmity be* 
tween the father and the son. An edict of Constantine's, 
issued toward the end of the year S25, shows that he believed 
or feigned that a secret conspiracy had been formed against 
him and in favour of Crispus. Whatever his suspicions of 
his son or his designs against him may have been, they were 
closely concealed, and Crispus in the following yekr (326) 
accompanied his father to Rome, when he proceeded thither 
to celebrate the twentieth year of his reign. In the midst of 
the festival the prince was arrested ; after a short private ex** 
amination, or possil)ly no examination at all, he was sent 
under a strong guard to Pola in Istria, where shortly after 
he was put to death by poison, or by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. His fate was shared by the son of the late emperor 
Licinius. 

When a biographer passes in silence over any important 
action of his hero, we may be certain that a minute and 
exact inquiry, and a sifting of all the circumstances, has con- 
vinced him that it is incapable of bearing exposure to the 
light, and that no ingenuity can avail to extenuate, much less 
excuse it. On this principle we hold the profound silence of 
Eusebius on this mysterious transaction to be conclusive of 
the guilt of Constantine, and the innocence of Crispus ; and 
at the same time subversive of that prelate^s claim to truth 
and integrity as a historian. 

The later Greeks, however, have fabled that Constantine 
discovered his error, mourned and repented it, and erected a 
golden statue bearing the inscription, To my son whom I 
unjusdy condemned. A more ancient account said that the 
story of Phaedra and Hippolytus was renewed in the imperial 
palace, and that the death of Crispus was caused by the dis* 
appointed lust of Fausta. It is added, that the emperor's 
mother Helena, enraged at the fate of her innocent grandson^ 
caused Fausta to be closely watched, and it being discovered 
that she carried on an adulterous intercourse with a slave 
belonging to the staUes, she was snffbcated by order of her 
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huBband in a bath, made more than usually hot for the pur- 
pose*. The deaths of Crispus, Licinius, and Fausta were 
followed by those of many of the emperor s fri,ends on various 
charges. 

By Fausta the emperor had had three sons» named Con- 
stantine, Coostantius and Constans; his eider half-brother 
Julias CoDstantitts bad« beside other children, two sons named 
Gallus aad Julian ; and Dalmatius another half brother, waa 
the father of two princes, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. 
From some motive which has not been assigned, Constantine 
resolved to associate the two last-named nephews with his 
own sons in the empire, placing the former, as a Caesar, on an 
equality with them; and giving the latter the new title of 
Nobilissitnus, and even, as it would appear, that of King» 
which we find used of him alone. 

A war between the Goths and Sarmatians engaged the at- 
tention of Constantine in the latter years of his reign. Policy 
causing him to take the pari of the latter, the former crossed 
the Dwube and laid Moesia waste (S3i). The emperor took- 
the field in person, but his troops fled from before them, and 
he was obliged to retire* In the fc^lowing year (S3£), how- 
ever, the imperial troops led by the Caesar Constantius re- 
trieved their fame. The Goths were forced to recross the 
Danube and to sue for peace. The Sarmatians having shown 
the usual levity and ingratitude of barbarians, Constantine 
left them to their fate. Vanquished in battle by the Goths, 
they armed their slaves, and by their aid expelled the invaders 
from their territory ; but the slaves turned their arms against 
their masters, drove them out of the country, and held it under 
the name of Limigantes. 

Nothing occurred to disturb the tranquillity of the empire 
during the remaining years of the reign of Constantine. He 
breathed his last on the 22nd of May, 337, in the palace of 
Aquirion at Nicomedia, in the sixty -fifth year of his age, after 
a prosperous reign of thirty years and ten months. His corpse 
was removed to Constantinople, where it was placed on a 
golden bed in an illuminated apartment of the palace ; and 
each day the principal officers of state approached it and 
offered their homage, as if to the living emperor. It was at 

m 

* Zosimus, Fhilostorgius and others assert that Fausta was put to death. 
Yet, as Gibbon observes, in a monody on her son, the youriger Constantine, 
she is said to have lived to deplore his fate. 
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length committed to the tomb with all fitting ceremony and 
magnificence. 

The merits and virtues of the emperor Constantine were 
so numerous and conspicuous, that were it not for the deaths 
of his son and nephew and friends, his name would be with- 
out any considerable blemish. It is, however, objected to him^ 
that in his latter years he adopted a style of dress and manners 
which exhibited more of Asiatic effeminacy than of Roman 
dignity. He is also charged with lavishing on needless and 
expensive buildings, the money wrung from his subjects by 
oppressive taxation, and of overlooking, if not encouraging, 
the rapacity of his friends and favorites. Like so many of 
those who have attained to empire by their own merits and 
talents, Constantine is more to be esteemed in the e&rly than 
in the later years of his reign. 

It is remarkable that Constantine — though he openly pro- 
fessed the Christian religion, convened and presided at a 
general council of the church, and enjoyed nearly all the pri- 
vileges of the initiated order of the faithful — remained all 
through his reign in the humble rank of a catechumen, and 
deferred receiving the sacrament of baptism till he discerned 
the certain symptoms of the approach of his dissolution. The 
superstition in which this practice originated has already been 
explained ; and it derogates from the wisdom or knowledge 
of the Nicene Fathers to know that they tacitly at least sanc- 
tioned a usage so detrimental to true religion. 
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Constantine IL, Constantttts, Constans, 

A.u. 1090-1103. A.D. 337-350. 

The tomb had not received the mortal remains of the ereat 
Constantine, when a plot was laid to destroy some of the 
objects of his regard. The troops were induced, we are not 
informed by whom or by what means, to declare that none 
but the sons of the late monarch should rule over his empire ; 
and Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were seized and placed 
under custody, till Constantius, to whom the charge of the 
funeral had been committed, should arrive in the capital. 
When this prince came he pledged his oath to his kinsmen 
for their safety ; but ere long a false charge was made against 
them, and the soldiers became clamorous for their death. A 
general massacre of the imperial family ensued, in which two 
uncles and seven cousins of Constantius, and with them 
Optatus, the husband of his aunt, perished. Their fate was 
shared by the prefect Ablavius, the minister and favorite of 
the late emperor. Of the whole imperial family there only 
remained the three emperors and Gallus and Julian, the sons 
of Julius Constantius. 

In the following month of September, the three brothers 
had a personal interview, in which a new arrangement of the 
empire we(h concluded ; by which Constantine, as the eldest, 
was conceded a superiority in rank and the possession of the 
eastern capital. 

The eastern frontier gave Constantius occupation for some 
years. Sapor II. king of Persia, a prince of great energy 
and enterprise, burned to recover the provinces which had 
been ceded to Galerius, but dread of the power and genius 

* Authorities: Zozimus, Ammianus Marcellinus, the Epitomators, and 
the Ecclesiastical Historians. 
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of Constantine had held him in check. As soon, however, as 
the empire fell into the hands of inexperienced young princes, 
he poured his troops into Mesopotamia, and for some years 
the Roman annals have only to tell of armies defeated, and 
towns besieged or taken by the Persian monarch. In the 
battle of Singara (348) the Roman legions routed the troops 
of Persia, and drove them to their camp. As the night was 
at hand, Constantius, who commanded in person, sought to 
restrain his men, and defer the attack till the light of mom ; 
but heedless of the commands of their prince, the sddiers 
eager for prey pressed on, and forcing the camp, spread them- 
selves all over it in search of plunder. In the dead of the 
night, Sapor, who had posted his troops on the adjacent hills, 
led them to the attack of the scattered and unprepared ene- 
mies, and the Romans were routed with immense slaughter. 
The survivors escaped with the utmost difficulty, and endured 
intcderable hardships in their retreat. This is said to hare 
been the ninth victory over the troops of Rome achieved by 
the arms of Sapor. But though thus successful in the field, 
he was unable to carry the important city of Nisibis. Thrice 
did he lead his forces under its walls, and thrice did he employ 
in vain the valour of his soldiers and the arts of his engineers ; 
the gallant city still remained unsubdued. 

While Constantius was thus occupied in the East, Constans 
had become sole ruler in the West. For Constantine having 
required that Constans should resign Africa to him, and being 
irritated by tke insincerity displayed by that prince in the 
negbtiation, made a sudden irruption into his dominions (840) ; 
but in the neighbourhood of Aquileia he came to an engage- 
ment with the generals of Constans, and being drawn into an 
ambush, himself and all those about him were slain. Constans 
then took possession of the whole of his dominions, refusing 
to give any share to his remaining brother, who does not, how- 
ever, appear to have claimed it. 

For about ten years Constans exercised every kind of op- 
pression over his subjects. His hours were devoted to the 
chase, and to other pleasures of a less innocent nature. At 
length (350) a conspiracy was formed against him by Mag- 
nentius, a Frank, but born in Gaul, who commanded the 
Jovian and Herculian guards. Marcellinus, the treasurer, 
shared in the conspiracy ; and when the court was at Autun, 
and the emperor was taking the pleasures of the chase in the 
adjoining forest, he gave, under the pretext of celebrating 
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ids son's birthday, a magoificent entertainment, to which were 
invited the principal officers of the army. The festival was 
prolonged till after midnight, when Magnentius withdrew for 
a little time and then re-appeared clad in the imperial habit. 
Those in the secret instantly saluted him emperor, and the 
remainder, taken by surprise, were induced to join in the 
acclamation. Promises and money were liberally scattered, 
and both the soldiery and the people declared for Magnentius. 
It was hoped that they might be able to surprise Constans on 
his return from the chase, but he got timely information and 
fled for Spain. He was, however, overtaken by those des- 
patched in pursuit of him, at a town named Helena (JSlne) at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, dragged from a church to which he 
had fled for refuge, and put to death. 



Consiantius. 

A,u. 1 103-1 114. A.D. 350-361 . 

The whole of the West, with the exception of Illyricum, 
yielded obedience to Magnentius. The troops of that country 
were commanded by Vetranio, an aged general of simple and 
upright manners, but so illiterate as to be ignorant of even 
resuiing and writing. At first he . professed allegiance to the 
remaining son of Constantine, but at length he yielded to the 
desires of his legions and those of the princess Constantina, 
the daughter of Constantine, and widow of HannibalianuSy 
who thus, perhaps, sought to obtain vengeance for her hus- 
band and to recover her own power. He consented to accept 
of empire ; and Constantina with her own hand placed the 
diadem on his head. Vetranio soon found it expedient to 
accept of the proffered alliance of Magnentius. 

An opportune incursion of theMassagetans into the nortliem 
part of his dominions having just at this time called Sapor away 
from the third siege of Nisibis, Constantius found himself at 
leiBure to attend to the affairs of the West. Leaving a suffi- 
cient force with his generals he set out for Europe to avenge 
the murder of his brother. At Heraclea, in Thrace, he was 
met by an embassy from the two emperors of the West^ 
headed by Marcellinus. It was proposed that he should ac- 
knowledge them, marry the daughter of Magnentius, and give 
Constantina la marriage to that prince. Next day he gave 
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his reply : the shade of the great Constantine embracing the 
corpse of his murdered brother, had, he said, appeared to him 
in the night, bidden him not to despair of the republic, and 
assured him of victory. He dismissed one of the ambassadors, 
put the others in irons as traitors, and then pursued his march. 

Hb conduct toward Vetranio was artful and politic While 
he menaced Magnentius with vengeance as a traitor, he ac- 
knowledged the lUyrian Augustus as a colleague, and finally 
induced him to unite with him against the usurper. It was 
agreed that the two emperors and their armies should meet 
at the town of Sardica. The troops of Vetranio were far 
superior both in number and strength to those of the emperor 
of the East; but the reliance of Constantius was on the pro-> 
mises that he had lavished on them, by which most of both 
officers and men had been secretly gained to his side. The 
united armies were assembled (Dec. ^), in a large plain near 
the city, and the two emperors ascended the tribunal to 
address them. Constantius spoke the first. He inveighed 
against Magnentius ; he spoke of the glories of Constantine, 
and of their oatbs of fidelity to him. Those who were prepared 
for the purpose and stood about the tribunal, then cried out 
that they would have no spurious emperors, and would only 
serve under the son of Constantine, and the cry was repeated 
through all the ranks. Vetranio, thus abandoned by his own 
troops, took off his diadem, and fell at the feet of his imperial 
colleague. Constantius raised him and promised him safety* 
The city of Prusa in Bithynia, with an ample revenue, was 
assigned for the place of his abode, and he there passed the 
remaining six years of his life in ease and tranquillity. 

Early in the spring (351), Magnentius took the field with 
a large army. The advantages were on his side throughout 
the summer, and Constantius, who shunned to meet him in 
the field, found it necessary to offer him terms of peace. But 
the haughtiness of the usurper, who requii*ed him to resign 
his purple, promising him life on that humiliating condition, 
put an end to all hopes of accommodation, and Constantius 
resolved to trust to Heaven, and conquer or fall with honour* 
Magnentius then advanced and made an attempt on the town 
of Mursa (Ess€k)y situated on the river Drave. Constantius 
led his troops to its defence, and the two armies encountered 
(Sept. 28) on the plain in which the city stands. Leaving 
the command with his generals, Constantius retired to an 
adjoining church, where he passed the day in prayer. The 
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engagement lasted till night, and the victory of the imperial 
troops, chiefly owing to the heavy cataphract cavalry, was 
complete. The number of men slain in the battle is said to 
have been 54,000, of whom more than one-half fell on -the 
side of the victors. Magnentiub escaped with difficulty from 
the emperor's light horse, who chased him to the foot of the 
Julian Alps. 

The winter passed away in inaction, and when spring came 
(352) Magnentius fixed his abode at Aquileia, in order to 
oppose the further advance of the imperial troops ; but he soon 
found it necessary, in consequence of the defection of the troops 
and people of Italy, to abandon that position and retire into 
Gaul. The cause of this defection was the cruelty used by his 
ministers, on the occasion of the suppression of an insurrection 
at Rome, where a youth named Nepotianus, the son of Eutro- 
pia, one of the sisters of the great Constantine, had armed a 
band of slaves and gladiators, and assumed the purple. Him- 
self, his mother, and all connected with the family of Con- 
stantine, were put to death ; all parts of the city were filled 
with blood, and terror everywhere prevailed. Communica- 
tions were, therefore, opened with Constantius after the bat- 
tle of Mursa, and all Italy finally declared in his favour. It 
was now, therefore, the turn of Magnentius to sue. He sent 
some bishops to Constantius, offering to resign the purple, 
and to serve him faithfully ; but the emperor would listen to 
no proposals on the part of the assassin, though he offered 
pardon to all who would abandon him. The imperial fleet 
had meantime acquired the possession of Africa and Spain, 
and landed an army in the latter country, which entered Gaul 
and advanced toward Lyons, where Magnentius was residing. 
The oppressions exercised by this tyrant in order to obtain 
money and supplies from the cities of Gaul, at length drove 
the people to desperation, and a revolt commenced at Treves, 
where the gates were shut against his brother Decentius, 
whom he had made an Augustus. The Germans, with whom 
Constantius had formed an alliance, passed the Rhine and 
besieged Decentius in Sens. The imperial troops at length 
forced the passage of the Cottian Alps, and a battle was 
fought at a place named Mount Seleucus, in which the 
usurper was totally defeated. He fled to Lyons, where find- 
ing that his soldiers were preparing to seize and surrender 
him, he anticipated their design by falling on his sword. 
Decentius strangled himself when he heard of his brother's 
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deatb, and Constantius now remained sole master of the Ro* 
man world. 

Of the male line of Constantine there were now only the 
emperor himself and his cousins, Gallus and Julian, remaining. 
These youths, after the massacre of their family, had been 
placed in different cities of Asia, where they were surrounded 
and guarded by persons devoted to the emperor ; but they were 
treated with care and respect, and the utmost attention was 
bestowed on their education. At length (S51), when the 
emperor was preparing to avenge the murder of his last re- 
maining brother, he conferred on Gallus, then in his twenty- 
fifth year, the dignity of Cecsar, committed to him the govern- 
ment of the East, and gave him in marriage the princess Con- 
Btantina. The new Ceesar fixed his abode at Antioch. 

Gallus was in every way unfit to rule. He had no expe- 
rience of the world, and his natural temper was violent and 
tyrannic. Had he been united to a woman of mild and 
amiable manners, his innate ferocity might perhaps have been 
imitigated ; but Constantina was one who actually delighted 
in blood, and instead of restraining, she stimulated her hus- 
band to deeds of cruelty. The apartments of the palace were 
filled with the implements of death and torture ; all places, 
both public and private, were beset with informers ; no man's 
life was secure ; and a general gloom pervaded the city. 

While Constantius was engaged in the contest for his empire, 
he had not leisure to attend to the proceedings of his Caesar : 
at length, however (354), he came to the resolution of depri- 
ving him of his rank or of removing him to Gaul ; and on the 
occasion of the massacre of a nobleman named Theophilus, by 
the populace of Antioch, in a time of scarcity, with the conni- 
vance of Gallus, he sent the prefect Domitian with directions 
to prevail, by gentle means, if possible, on Gallus to proceed 
to Italy ; for he feared to attack him openly, lest he should 
assert his independence. But Domitian, on arriving at An- 
tioch, instead of waiting on Gallus, as he should have done, 
passed by the palace- gate, and on the pretext of illness, re- 
mained at his own house for some days. When at last he 
condescended to visit the Csesar, he roughly ordered him to 
set out for Italy at once, threatening, in case of his refusal, to 
stop the supply of provisions to the palace. He then rose 
and went away, and would not appear any more before the 
Ceesar, though often summoned. This conduct would have 
provoked a much 'meeker temper than that of £rallus» who 
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immediately set a guard on the house of the prefect. The 
quaestor, Monti us, then called together the principal officers 
of the guards, and dilating on what had occurred, hinted that 
Gallus was about to rebel. When this reached the ears of 
the Cffisar, he assembled the soldiers and called on them to 
protect him. They instantly seized Montius, who was an 
infirm old man, and tying his legs with ropes, dragged him to 
the abode of Domitian, whom they likewise bound, and then 
dragged them both through the streets till they were dead* 
and after insulting their bodies in a barbarous manner, flung 
them into the river. The cruelty of Gallus now redoubled, 
and guilty and innocent sufiTered alike. 

Constantius and his council were perplexed how to act, but 
they finally resolved to proceed with artifice, and draw the 
Csesar into their toils gently. The emperor wrote to him in 
most affectionate terms, entreating him to come and assist him 
in managing the arduous affairs of the West : in like manner 
he wrote to his sister, expressing a most anxious desire to see 
her. Constantina accordingly set out for Europe, but on the 
way she fell sick, and died at a town in Bithynia. As it was, 
chiefly on her influence with her brother that Gallus relied 
for his safety, her death threw him into the utmost perplexity. 
While he was hesitating, Scudllo a tribune of the guards ar^ 
rived, a man who under the guise of martial roughness and 
frankness concealed a most artful and insinuating character, 
and by his representations he was induced to set out for Eu- 
rope. At Constantinople he imprudently took on him to be- 
stow a crown on the victor in a chariot-race, which assump- 
tion of imperial power, as it was deemed, greatly contributed 
to exasperate the emperor against him. The soldiers were 
removed from all the towns through which he was to pass, lest 
they should declare for him ; a needful precaution, as it would 
appear, for when he reached Hadrianople the Thebaean legions 
which lay in that neighbourhood sent to offer him their ser- 
vices ; but their deputies were unable to obtain access to him, 
for he was surrounded by persons devoted to the cour^ 
who had been sent to occupy all the places in his establish- 
ment. Letters now reached him requiring his immediate prci- 
sence at court, and he was obliged to set out with only a few 
attendants, and to travel post with the utmost speed. On 
reaching the town of Petobio (PeUau) on the Drave, he waps 
lodged in a palace without the walls, and toward evening it 
.was surr'^undod with soldiers, and their commander Barbatij> 
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entered and stripped the Csesar of his royal dress, putting or- 
dinary raiment upon him, and then with oaths assuring him of 
safety, made him arise and enter a common carriage, in which 
lie was conveyed to a place near Pola in Istria, which had 
been the scene of the last sufferings of the unhappy Crispus* 
After being kept a short time in suspense, and having under- 
gone an examination respecting his conduct in the East, in 
which he confessed his criminal acts, but cast the entire blame 
of them on his wife, he was secretly beheaded in prison. 

The imperial family was thus reduced to the emperor him- 
self and his cousin Julian. The eunuchs, who were all-power- 
ful in the palace, laboured hard for the destruction of this 
prince, who had been brought to the court of Milan, and 
chaises of treason were devised against him ; but though he 
easily refuted all that his enemies could allege, his innocence 
would probably have availed him little against the arts and 
the influence of those who dreaded him as his brother's aven- 

fer, had he not found a powerful protectress in the empress 
lusebia, a woman of considerable beauty and merit, who ex- 
ercised great power over the mind of her husband. Julian 
was at length (S55) permitted to retire to Athens, to pursue 
the literary studies in which he delighted. His abode in that 
seat of learning was, however, but of brief duration, for Con- 
stantius, finding himself totally unequal to the sole direction 
of the multitudinous affairs of the empire, menaced on all its 
frontiers by restless and powerful enemies, yielded to the aiv 
guments and entreaties of the empress, who represented to 
him that Gallns and Julian had differed in character as much 
as the sons of Vespasian, and that from the mild, gentle tem- 
per of the latter he might expect to meet with nothing but 
gratitude and obedience. She thus induced him to consent 
to associate Julian in the empire, and an order was despatched 
for that prince to return immediately to court. Julian quitted 
Athens with deep and unfeigned regret. He was kindly re- 
ceived at Milan ; the only condition exacted from him was a 
marriage with the emperor's sister Helena, a princess some 
years his senior ; and on the day in which he entered his twen- 
ty-fifth year (Nov. 6), Constantius, in the presence and amid 
the acclamations of the army, bestowed on him the dignity of 
Ceesar. He was immediately after sent to take the command 
in GauL 

This country had lately been the scene of rebellioDy and 
this circumstance had probably contributed to the elevation 
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of Julian. Silvanos, one of those German officers who were 
now so numerous in the Roman service, had by his opportune 
desertion just before the battle of Mursa, contributed not a 
little to the victory of Constantius. The command of the im» 
perial infantry was his reward, and he enjoyed the favour of 
his sovereign, which, however, only exposed him the more to 
the hostility of the favorites, one of whom, Arbetio, as 
the surest means of destroying him, induced the emperor 
to give him the charge of delivering Gaul from the depreda- 
tions of the Germans. Silvanus was not long in that province, 
when an agent, selected for the purpose, applied to him for 
letters of recommendation to his friends at court. These he 
unsuspectingly gave, and they were conveyed to his enemies, 
who erasing all but the signature, filled them with language 
calling on his friends to aid his designs on the empire. The 
matter was then laid before the emperor in council, and or* 
ders were given to arrest the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed. Malaric, however, the commander of the foreign 
guards, and Silvanus' countryman, aided by his brother-officers, 
warmly asserted the innocence of the absent general, and at 
his instance a new inquiry was instituted, in which the forgery 
was detected. The discovery, however, came too late; Sit- 
vanus, indignant at the treatment he had received, and seeing 
no other prospect of security, had assumed the purple at Co- 
logne. Treachery .was then employed against him, and Urci- 
sinus, a general who had lately distinguished himself so much 
in the defence of the East, that fear of his doing what Silvanus 
had now done had caused his recal, sullied his fame by be- 
coming the instrument. He set out for Gaul with a few of 
his friends under the pretence of avenging the injuries which 
he had received at court, and joined the usurper. He was re- 
ceived with kindness and confidence, which he repaid by se- 
ducing some of the foreign troops, and causing Silvanus to be 
murdered after a brief reign of twenty-eight days. The troops 
then returned to their allegiance. 

The court of Constantius was one in which all the vices 
which distinguish those of the East flourished in luxuriance. 
There was in it no place for virtue and integrity ; the vile 
race of eunuchs (for such the history of all ages proves them 
to be) were so powerful, that as the historian sarcastically ob- 
serves, Constantius had a good deal of influence with the chief 
of them, the chamberlain Eusebius. Their rapacity knew 
no bounds ; justice and the honours of the state were set up to 
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sale, the complaiiits of the iDJnred were interceptedy the ho* 
mmraUe and the iDdependent were eecietly uiMieniiined or 
openly assailed. But Uie eanuchs were not the sole authors 
of evil ; we find among the pests of the court the general At- 
betio and the notary Paulas, this last a crafty Spaniard sur- 
named Catena, from his skill in entangling destined victims in 
the meshes of dangerous subtleties. There were many others 
whose names it boots not to record. The character of the 
emperor, jealous of his dignity, and barbarously cruel to all who 
were even suspected of encroaching on it, gave efiect to the 
arts of these men, and few were safe from their machinations. 

While Constantius remained in Italy, he pud a visit to the 
ancient capital (Apr. 28, 357). He entered it in a triumphal 
procession, visited and admired all its venerable monuments, 
and gare orders for the transportation thither of an obeliak 
from Egypt to commemorate his abode at Rome. After a 
stay of only thirty days, he quitted it, never again to return* 

The cause of his so speedy departure was the invasion of 
the niyrian provinces by their ancient devastators, the Qua- 
dans and their allies. He took the field in person against 
them, cut their armies to pieces, ravaged their country far 
and wide, and compelled them to sue for peace. At this time 
also he listened to the entreaties of the Sarmatians, and con- 
sented to turn his arms against their rebellious slaves. On 
his approach, the Limigantes offered to pay an annual tribute 
and to furnish recruits for the army, but they expressed their 
determination not to quit their country. When, however, they 
found themselves attacked on different sides by the Roman 
legions, their former masters, and the Gothic Taifalans, their 
dwellings fired and their country ravaged in all directions, 
their spirit abated, and they came with their wives and chil- 
dren to the Roman camp, and consented to remove whither- 
soever it should please the emperor to appoint their abode. 
Lands were accordingly assigned them at some distance from 
the river, and the war being thus to all appearance terminated, 
Constautius retired to Sirmium for the winter. Early, how- 
ever, in the following year (359), intelligence that the Limi- 
gantes had returned, and were about to cross the Danube and 
ravage the provinces, obliged him again to take the field. 
When he reached the banks of the river, the Limigantes were 
quite submissive, craved permission to be allowed to pass over 
and state their grievances, and to have lands assigned them 
within the Romav frontiers, where they might dweU as peao^ 
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ful subjects. Constantius gave a cheerful consent ; his tribu- 
nal was erected on a mound near the river ; the Limigantes 
surrounded it ; he stood up, and was preparing to address them, 
when one of them flung his shoe at the tribunal and raised 
their war-cry, Marha marha. Instantly a rush to the tribunal 
was made by the multitude, the emperor had only time to 
mount a fleet horse and fly to the camp, his guards were cut 
to pieces, and the tribunal was destroyed. But when the Ro- 
man troops learned the danger to which their emperor had 
been exposed, they hastened to take vengeance on the traitors, 
and they speedily massacred the entire multitude of the Li- 
migantes. For his successes against this people Constantius 
took the title of Sarmaticus, 

The war on the lUyrian frontier being thus terminated, 
the emperor found it necessary to proceed to the East, where 
Sapor had once more crossed the Tigris and poured his 
troops over the plains of Mesopotamia. The director of 
the campaign was a Roman subject named Antoninus, who 
had been forced to seek at the court of Persia a refuge from 
oppression. His plan was to neglect the fortresses, push on 
for the Euphrates, and think only of the conquest and plun- 
der of Antioch ; but the country was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, and the river happening to swell at this time could not 
be passed at the usual places. The march of the Persian 
army was therefore directed toward the head of the stream, but 
as it was passing under the walls of the strong city of Amida, 
Sapor halted and summoned it to surrender. A dart flung 
from the walls chanced to graze his tiara, and the haughty 
despot, heedless of the remonstrances of his ministers, resolved 
to avenge the insult by the destruction of the city. His army, 
which counted one hundred thousand men, invested it after a 
general assault had been tried and failed. The works of the 
besiegers were carried on under the direction of the Roman 
deserters, and, after a gallant defence of seventy-three days, 
the city was taken by storm, and all but those who had con- 
trived to escape by the gate most remote from the point of 
attack were ruthlessly massacred. But the Persians purchased 
their conquest with the loss of nearly the third part of their 
host. 

The capture of Amida terminated the campaign* In the 
following spring (360) Sapor again crossed the Tigris. He 
besieged and took the cities of Singara and Bezabde; the 
former of which he dismantled as it lay in a sandy plain, but 
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in the latter, which occupied a peninsula on the Tigris, he 
placed a strong garrison. Having failed in an attempt on 
Virtha, a strong fortress of the independent Arabs, he led his 
troops back to Persia. In the autumn, Constantius, who had 
at length arrived in the East, passed the Euphrates, and ha* 
ving assembled his troops at Edessa and wept over the ruins 
of Amida, advanced to attempt the recovery of Bezabde ; but 
all his efforts to take it having failed and the weather beco- 
ming tempestuous, he abandoned the siege and returned to 
Antioch for the winter. 

It is now time that we should direct our attention to the 
conduct of the Csesar Julian in his administration of the 
Gallic provinces. The Franks and Alemans had been of 
late almost the undisputed masters of the country to an ex- 
tent far westward of the Rhine; forty-five cities, among 
which were those bearing the modem names of Tongres, 
Treves, Worms, Spire and Strasburg, beside numerous towns 
and villages, had been pillaged or burnt by them ; and the 
Caesar received at Turin, on his road, the intelligence of the 
capture of the flourishing colony of Cologne. He passed 
the winter at Vienne, and early in the summer (356) he 
proceeded to Autun, which had lately gallantly repelled an 
attack of the Barbarians. He thence made his way through 
a country occupied by the enemy to Rheims, where he had 
ordered his troops to assemble. After two encounters with 
the Alemans, in one of which he was successful, he pene- 
trated to the Rhine, and having surveyed the niins of Cologne 
and formed a just conception of the difficulties he would 
have to encounter, he led his troops back to their winter 
quarters in Gaul. He fixed his own abode in the city of 
Sens, where for thirty days he was besieged by the Ale- 
mans ; but he defended the town with skill and courage, and 
the barbarians were forced to retire. 

Julian himself, in his extant writings, speaks slightingly of 
his first campaign. It was the initiation of a retired student in 
the affairs of actual life ; and the love of honest fame and the 
lessons of solid wisdom which he had derived from the works 
of those men of mighty intellect who had flourished in 
ancient Greece, combined with his natural talent, soon en- 
abled him to acquire the character of an able general. His 
next campaign therefore proved a glorious one. A principal 
cause of his success was the removal of the impediments 
which the eunuchs had prepared for him in his own army. 
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where they had caused the command of the cavalry to be 
given to Marcellus, a man who seemed to think his only duty 
to be that of thwarting the Caeisar. As, however, though near 
at hand, he had not come to his aid when he ran such risk 
at Sens, he was, on Julian's complaint, supported probably 
by the empress, removed from his command, and an officer 
named Severus, of a very different character, sent in his stead. 
Marcellus proceeded to the court, and was commencing a 
course of insinuations against the loyalty of Julian, when the 
prince's chamberlain Eutherius, who had been despatched for 
the purpose, arrived. This noble-minded eunuch'*' demanded 
an audience of the emperor, and when admitted he boldly 
asserted the innocence of his master and proved the culpable 
conduct of Marcellus, who was obliged to retire in disgrace 
to his native country, Pannonia. 

Julian, now master of his actions, prepared to commence 
operations (357) « The plan of the campaign was, that while 
he should advance from Rheims on the one side with the 
troops of Gaul, fiarbatio the general of the imperial infantry 
should lead an army of thirty thousand men from Italy and 
cross the Rhine near Basil, so that the Alemans attacked on 
both sides should be forced to abandon the left bank of the 
river. Julian's first care was to restore the fortifications of 
the city of Saveme in the heart of the country occupied by 
the enemy ; but while he was thus engaged, a large body of 
the Alemans passed unobserved between the two Roman 
armies, and made an attempt on the city of Lyons, which 
having failed, they fell to plundering the surrounding coun- 
try. Julian immediately sent bodies of horse to occupy the 
roads by which they must return, and the booty was thus 
recovered and all the plunderers cut to pieces, except those 
who were permitted to pass unmolested under the very ram- 
parts of Barbatio's camp. When Julian soon after, being 
anxious to drive the barbarians out of the islands which 
they occupied in the Rhine, applied to Barbatio for seven 
of the boats which he had collected to form a bridge over 

* Ammianus (xyi. 7.) is justly lavish in his praise of this excellent man. 
He commences by observing that what be said would hardly be credited, | 
"ea re quod si Numa Pompilius vel Socrates bona qusedam dicerent de | 
spadone, dictisque religionum adderent fidem, a veritate descivisse argue- | 
rentur. Sed inter vepres rosse nascuntur, et inter feras nonnuUse mites- 
cunt." i 
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that stream, the latter forthwith burnt the whole of them 
sooner than aid his operations. Julian, however, by means 
of the llhallows in the river caused bj the summer-heat, 
passed over a body of troops, and destroyed or expelled the 
barbarians. He then set his troops to restore the fortifi- 
cations of the town of Zabern (TabertuE); and while they 
were thus engaged, Barbatio, as a further means of injuring 
Julian, seized the corn provided for them, consumed a part of 
it, and burned the remainder. Shortly after he was suddenly- 
fallen on by the barbarians, defeated and driven to BasiL 
Then, as if he had gained a victory, he put hb troops into 
winter-quarters, and returned to court to follow his usual 
course of maligning the Caesar. 

Chnodomar, the Alemanic king, supported by six other 
kings and ten princes of royal lineage, now prepared to at- 
tack the Caesar, whose forces, as he learned from a deserter, 
were, by the departure of Barbatio, reduced to thirteen thou- 
sand men. The Germans occupied three days and nights in 
passing the Rhine, and an army of thirty-five thousand of 
their warriors was thus- assembled at Strasburg (Argenior 
ToJbum). Julian, who was encamped at a distance of twenty* 
one miles from that place, advanced to attack them; his 
troops being arranged in two divisions, the one of horse, the 
other of foot. It was so late in the day when they came in 
view of the enemy, that he wished to defer the attack till the 
morning; but the impatience of his troops was not to be 
restrained. Placing himself, therefore, at the head of his 
guards, he went round encouraging the men to fight valiantly. 
The battle then ijegan; the Roman cavalry which was on 
the right fought at first in a manner worthy of its fame ; but 
as the Germans had mingled footmen through their cavalry, 
the heavy cuirassiers were thrown into confusion and re- 
treated. Julian immediately rode up and rallied tham, and 
the combat of cavalry was renewed. The Roman infantry, 
led by Severus, though vigorously opposed, was at lengdi 
completely successful; and the barbarians quitted the field 
with a loss of six thousand men, and many more were 
drowned in the Rhine, or slain ])y the darts of their pursuers 
as they were swimming across. Chnodomar himself was taken 
while attempting to escape and conducted to the Csesar, by 
whom he was treated with kindness. He was afterwards sent 
to the emperor, who assigned him a residence at Rome, wheie 
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he ended his days. In this glorious and important irietory 
the loss of the Romans had been only four tribunes and two 
hundred and forty-three men. 

Julian resolved to follow up his success, passed the Rhine 
near Mentz, and advanced for a space of ten miles into the 
hostile territory, wasting the lands and burning the houses. 
The impediment of a deep dark forest occupied by the con- 
cealed bands of the Germans, and the appearance of the snow 
which now began to cover the ground, it being past the time 
of the autumnal equinox, warning him of the imprudence of 
any further advance, he decided to repass the river. Before, 
however, he quitted the soil of Germany, he repaired and garri- 
soned a fortress which Trajan had erected, and having granted 
the Alemans a truce for ten months, he departed. 

The following summer (358) Julian turned his arms against 
the Franks. By the celerity of his movements he anticipated 
all resistance, and their tribes submitted to such terms as he 
diought fit to dictate. Then, as the truce with the Alemans 
had expired, he crossed the Rhine for the second time. 
Suomar, one of the most potent of the Alemanic princes, 
submitted at his approach. The territories of another named 
Hortorius, were wasted with fire and sword, and he was 
forced to sue for mercy. Both princes were obliged to 
restore all the captives in their hands, and to supply mate- 
rials for the restoration of the towns which they had de- 
stroyed. 

As the princes who dwelt beyond the territories of Suo- 
mar and Hortorius had likewise shared in the war, Julian 
prepared to cross the Rhine a third time in order to chastise 
them (359). As he was about to construct a bridge at Mentz 
the German princes marched with all their forces and occu- 
pied the further bank of the river. Their vigilance was such 
that there seemed but little prospect of the Romans being 
able to efiect their design ; but Julian caused three hundred 
men to drop down the stream one night in small boats, who 
very nearly succeeded in capturing the German princes as 
they were returning late from a banquet given by Hortorius, 
and their troops immediately disperseid to secure their families 
and property. The Romans then crossed the river unop- 
posed, and wasted the lands in the usual manner ; and the 
Alemanic kings, six in number, were glad to obtain peace 
on the conqueror's own terms. The number of Roman sub- 
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jects delivered from captivity by this and the preceding treaties 
was not less than twenty thousand. 

Julian's civil administration rivaled his military exploits. 
The ruined cities were restored, and as the agriculture of 
Gaul had suffered severely from the events of late years, a 
fleet of six hundred large vessels was built for the regular 
importation of com from the better cultivated isle of Britain, 
in order to supply the towns and fortresses along the Rhine, 
the free navigation of which stream to the sea Julian had 
forced the Franks to concede. Julian also attended strictly 
to the administration of justice ; and he alleviated, as far as 
was in his power, the burden of excessive taxation under 
which the people groaned. The usual residence of the 
Caesar during the winter was Lutetia or Paris (Parisit)^ a 
town built on an island in the Seine, and approached by two 
wooden bridges ; while a suburb, in which stood the imperial 
palace, spread over the left bank of the river. For this city 
Julian had an extreme partiality ; and we find him amid the 
luxury and profligacy of Antioch dwelling on its memory 
with tender affection*. 

At the court of Constautius, Julian and his exploits were 
at first merely subjects of merriment to the eunuchs and the 
other favorites. His personal appearance and his manners 
were ridiculed in the presence of the emperor. He was 
called a she-goat, and no man (in allusion to the philosophic 
beard which he cherished), a chattering mole, an ape in 
purple, and so forth ; nay, so far did courtly adulation and 
imperial folly proceed, that in the laureled letters sent to the 
provinces to announce the victory at Strasburg, Constandus 
was actually declared to have gained it in person ! But the 
fame of Julian was not to be obscured by petty arts like 
these, and the plan was adopted of alarming the jealousy of 
the emperor by dwelling on the talents and virtues of the 
. Caesar, and hinting at the probability of his casting off his 
allegiance. As this was the subject on which Constantius 
was most susceptible of alarm, their stratagem easily suc- 
ceeded; and a scheme for depriving him of the power to 
rebel was devised. In the spring of 360, a tribune and a 
notary arrived at Paris with orders for four entire divbions 
of the auxiliaries, and drafts oi three hundred men each from 

* Misopogon, p. 340. 
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the other corps to proceed without delay to join the imperial 
standard in the East. Julian represented in vain that the 
Germans had entered the Roman service on the express condi- 
tion of not being sent beyond the Alps^ and that a breach 
of faith like this might put a total end to further enlistments : 
he also urged the unprotected condition in which Gaul would 
be left by the withdrawal of so large a portion of the troops 
belonging to it; the imperial envoys would hear of nothing 
but obedience, and Julian was obliged to issue his orders for 
the march of the troops. His judicious advice that they 
should not pass through Paris was also despised, and ere 
long they approached that city. Julian went forth to meet 
them ; he addressed them, extolling their former exploits, and 
urging them to yield a cheerful obedience to the imperial 
commands. He then invited the principal officers to an 
entertainment, from which they departed sad and dejected at 
the idea of quitting their lenient prince, and their natal soil. 
At the approach of night the discontent of the troops broke 
out into action ; they seized their arms, and surrounding the 
palace with loud shouts proclaimed Julian Augustus. Du* 
ring the night the entrances of the palace were secured 
against them ; but at dawn Julian was obliged to come forth. 
His resistance,- his menaces, his entreaties, his arguments 
were of no avail ; he was forced to yield to their violence, and 
accept the proffered dignity. They raised him triumphantly 
on a shield, they proclaimed him Augustus, and then desired 
him to produce a diadem. On his saying that he did not 
possess one, they called for his wife's collar or bracelet ; but 
Julian deemed a female ornament inauspicious, and refused to 
use it ; for a similar reason he rejected a horse-trapping. At 
length, a standard-bearer took a collar from his own neck, 
and placed it on the head of the Caesar, who having promised 
a donative of ^ve gold pieces and a pound of silver to each 
man, was at length permitted to retire into the palace. 

In the manifesto which Julian some time after addressed 
to the Athenians, he declared in the most solemn manner that 
he was totally ignorant of the designs of the army ; and he 
was a man of so much probity and had such a veneration for 
truth, that it is difficult to refuse him our belief. That judi- 
cious and honest historian Ammianus, who was a contem- 
porary, hints not a suspicion on the subject; yet when we 
consider the ordinary conduct of men in such circumstances, 
and recollect that Julian must have been aware that the as* 
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sumption of empire was almost the only security agdnst his 
sharing the fate of his brother, we find it impossible not to fedl 
somewhat incredulous. The question is, therefore, one of 
the many which must remain for ever uncertain. That 
Julian was determined to retain the empire which he had ac- 
cepted is beyond doubt ; but he was most anxious to ^im 
the guilt of the effusion of blood in civil war. On the day- 
following that of his elevation, he assembled the troops, and 
addressing them with his usual eloquence, obtained from 
them an assurance, that if the emperor of the East would 
acknowledge him, they would remain quietly in Gaul: he 
at the same time pledged himself, that promotion, both civil 
and military, shoidd henceforth go by merit and not by £ar 
TOUT. Those officers who were known to be attached to 
Constantius were deposed and secured, but no blood was 
shed. Julian wrote to that emperor, excusiug what had 
occurred, and requiring the confinnation of his dignity, but 
offering to acknowledge the supremacy of the elder emperor, 
and to supply him annually with Spanish hocses and with 
barbarian recruits. 

While Julian was waiting the return of his ambassadors 
from the East, he increased his army by proclaiming a gene- 
ral pardon to the bands of outlaws which had aiisen in conse- 
quence of the persecution of the adherents of Magnentiusy 
and they cheerfully accepted it, and crowded to his standard. 
He then crossed the Rhine for the fourth time to chastise the 
perfidy of the Attuarians, a Prankish tribe ; and this object 
being effected, he marched southwards and took up his 
winter-quarters at Vienne. As this city was full of Christians, 
and a great part of his army followed the Christian creed, 
Julian, who, as we shall presently show, had long since 
adopted a different faith, condescended to play the hypocrite 
for probably the last time, and went publicly to the church 
on Christmas-day. 

Early in the spring (361) Julian learned that Yadomar, an 
Alemanic prince, had committed ravages to the south of the 
Danube ; and there appeared reason for believing that the 
German was acting in obedience to secret instructions from 
Cmistantius, who wished to find occupation for his rival in 
Graul. Julian resolved to employ artifice ; and he sent the 
notary Philagrius, furnished with secret instructions to entrap 
the Grerman prince. When Philagrius came to the Rhine» 
Vadomar, thinking his proceedings unknown, passed over to 
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Tisit him, and readily accepted an invitation to a dinner. 
When he came, Philagrius retired to read his instructions, and 
in obedience to them he seized Vadomar and forwarded him 
to the camp of Julian, where being convicted by his own 
letter to Constantius, which had been intercepted, he was 
sent a prisoner into Spain. Julian then putting himself at 
the head of some light troops crossed the Rhine in the dead 
of the night, and so terrified the Germans, that they sought 
most humbly for pardon and peace. 

The ambassadors of Julian had met with so many obstacles 
and delays, that they did not overtake Constantius till he had 
reached Caesarea in Cappadocia on his way for the Persian 
war. The empress Eusebia and the princess Helena, whose 
influence might have prevented a rupture, were both dead ; 
and Constantius, lefl to his own passions and the suggestions 
of his flatterers, returned a haughty answer, requiring Julian 
to renounce his usurped title and accept a pardon on certain 
conditions. Julian caused the letter to be read out in presence 
of the army, with whose consent he declared himself ready to 
resign his, dignity ; but the loud shouts of Julian Augustus, 
which rose on all sides, inspired him with resolution, and he 
dismissed the imperial envoy with a letter of defiance. These 
transactions, it may be observed, had taken place at Paris in 
the preceding year, just before Julian's expedition against the 
Attuarians. 

Aware of the importance of bold and decisive measures in 
civil contests, and fearful of the arts of Constantius among the 
Germans, Julian resolved to advance at once into Illyricum. 
His soldiers readily agreed to follow him, and at Basil he di- 
vided his army into three divisions, of which one, under two 
ofiicers named Jovius and Jovinus, was to go through the Alps 
and northern Italy ; another under Nevitta, the commander of 
the cavalry, was to proceed through Noricum ; while at the 
head of the third, Julian himself, entering the Black Forest, 
should make for the Danube, and go down that river in boats. 
This daring and judicious plan proved perfectly successful. 
Julian landed unexpectedly at Bononia, within nineteen miles 
of Sirmium,' and seized Lucilian, the general of the cavalry, 
who was preparing to oppose him. At Sirmium he was joy- 
fully received, and being immediately joined by his remaining 
divisions, he advanced and secured the pass of Succi in Mount 
Haemus. When Constantius heard of the advance of Julian^ 
he gave up all thoughts of the Persian war for the present, 
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and prepared to return and combat for his empire. But on 
his way he was attacked by a fever, caused, probably, by the 
agitation of his spirits, and he breathed his last at a little town 
near Tarsus named Mopsucrenae, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, naming, it is said, Julian for his successor. 
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Julian was at Naissus when two officers of rank arrived, sent 
to inform him of the death of Constantius and of his nomina- 
tion to the empire. He therefore passed Mount Haemus 
without delay, marched by Philippopolis to Perinthus, and on 
the 11th of December he entered the capital amid the loud 
and joyful acclamations of the people. 

The imperial palace, like the abode of an eastern monarch, 
swanned with eunuchs and other ministers of luxury. The 
emoluments of these men were enormous, and their salaries 
and allowances formed an article of no trifling magnitude in 
the accounts of the treasury. We are told that one day when 
Julian called for a barber to trim his hair, he saw a man most 
splendidly dressed enter the apartment The emperor in af- 
fected amazement exclaimed, '< It was a barber, and not a 
receiver-general of the finances, that I sent for." He then 
inquired of him respecting his salary and perquisites, and 
found that, independently of a large salary and considerable 
perqubites, he had an allowance of twenty loaves a-dar, and 
fodder for an equal number of horses. Julian, regardless of 

^ Authorities : Zosimus, Ammianus, Julian, Libanius, the Epitomators, 
and the Ecclesiastical Historians. 
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justice and of the claims of long, and in some cases faithful 
service, resolved on making a general clearance of the palace ; 
and barbers, cooks, cup-bearers, and others, to the number of 
some thousands, got leave to go whither they would, many 
probably to starve. The emperor was also resolved that those 
who had been the instigators or instruments of the cruelties 
and oppressions exercised under the late reign should not 
escape with impunity. A commission composed of two civi- 
lians, Sallust the upright prefect of the East, and Mamertinus 
the consul-elect, and of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, 
and Arbetio, was appointed to sit at Chalcedon to hear charges 
and pass sentences. As the number of the military men, some 
of whom were barbarians by birth, predominated in the tri- 
bunal, the decisions were as often the result of prejudice and 
faction as of justice. No one can condemn the execution of 
the chamberlaiu Eusebius, or of Apodemius, one of the chief 
agents in the destruction of Silvanus and Gallus, or of Paulus 
Catena, which last was burnt alive ; but Justice herself seemed 
to Ammianus to have bewept the death of Ursulus the trea- 
surer, and to have convicted the emperor of ingratitude ; for 
when he was sent into Gaul, in want of almost everything, 
Ursulus had directed the treasurer there to supply him with 
all that he should require. Julian made a futile effort to get 
rid of the charge by averring that Ursulus was put to death 
without his knowledge. As little can the banishment of 
Taurus, the ex-prsetorian prefect, be justified, whose only 
offence was loyalty to the prince whom he served. On the 
whole, however, the number of those who suffered death or 
banishment was not considerable, and most of them deserved 
their fate. 

The love of justice and the correct sense of the duties of a 
ruler which Julian had displayed when a Caesar in Gaul, did 
not desert him on the imperial throne in Constantinople ; and 
had it not been for one fatal circumstance, he might have been 
the object of general applause and admiration. But Julian 
had renounced the religion of the empire and adopted that of 
ancient Greece, which he entertained the chimerical idea of 
restoring to its primitive importance ; and in the pursuit of 
this object he did not attend sufficiently to the principles of 
justice and equity. From his change of faith he has been 
styled the Apostate, unjustly as appears to us, for of his sin- 
cerity there can be no doubt ; and however we may lament for, 

Q 
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pity, or even despise ihoee who chuige from conyictioDy we 
are not justified in condemning or revUing tiiem. 

Gallus and Julian after the massacre of their relatires had 
been committed to the charge of EusebiQs, the bishop of Ni- 
eomedia. They were instructed, in the articles of faith and 

' practice then prevalent, with all of which they complied with- 
out any hesitation ; and Julian it was remembered had pub- 
licly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of that city. 
But while the rude sullen Gallus became a steady and bigoted 
believer, the milder and more philosophic and studious Julian 
took a distaste to the religion in which he was instructed. He 

, had been made familiar with the great writers of ancient Hel- 
las by his tutor the eunuch Mardonius; and the admiration 
he felt for the works of Homer and other eminent poets, the 
veneration for antiquity, and the brilliant colours in which 
the ancient poetic Olympus stood-invested, as contrasted with 
the groveling superstition with which he was surrounded ; and 
the noble spirit and glorious deeds of the believers in llie 
ancient creed, compared with the base arts and paltry actions 
of the men of his own time — ^all combined to operate on the. 
mind of the young prince, and he became a bcdiever in the 
theology, of Homer and Hesiod. But it was not the charming 
poetic creed of the early and best days of Hellas .that Julian 
adopted, it was the absurd contemptible mysticism of the New 
Platonists; and as in his Christianity he neglected the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the Gospel, confounding it with the intricate 
metaphysics and abject superstition which then prevailed in 
the Church ; so in his paganism he lost the poetic creed of the 
old times in the tasteless unsubstantial vagaries and allegories 
of the school of Alexandria. In fact, he had not that original 
vigour of intellect which \rould havet^emancipated him from 
the spirit of the age. Superstition was the prevailing senti- 
ment, and the philosophic emperor was in his way as deeply 
immersed in it as the most groveling ascetic 

According to the emperor's own account, he was a Christian 
till he reached his twentieth year. He then, after being in- 
structed by various sophists, was by the arohimage Maximus 
secretly initiated at Ephesus with ail those ceremonies which 
imposture and superstition had imported from Asia and' incor- 
porated with the mythic faith of HeQas. During his short 
abode some years after at Athens, Julian was solemnly initia- 
,ted in the mysteries of Eleusis. Still he was to outward ap- 
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pearasoe a Cfarisdao, and the empress Ei»ebia iiad not proba- 
bly a shade of doubt respecting the ^aith of her distinguished 
praUgi, la Gaul he appears to have still dissembled, and to 
have openly assisted at the Christian w<»«hip, while in his 
doset he oi^ered his homage to the San and Hermes. When 
he assumed the imperial dignity he disdained all further con- 
cealment of his sentiments, and boldly proclaimed himself a 
▼otary of the ancient gods. 

It may be, perhaps, laid down as an axiom in history, that 
when once a religious or political system has gone out of use 
among any people, its permanent restoration is an impossibi- 
lity. The power of a monarch or of a political party may 
re-establish it for a time, but when the hand that sustained it 
is gone it sinks hack into its previous state of neglect and 
impotence. The efforts of Julian to restore paganism must, 
therefore, even had liis life been prolonged, have proved ut- 
terly abortive. Hie system had long been crumbling to pieces 
iroTEL internal feebleness and decay ; the theism on which it was 
founded, and of whose various forms its beautiful mythes were 
merely the expositions*, had long been unknown ; and the 
mystic views of the New Platonists which Julian had adopted 
were totally opposite to its spirit. To this should be added^ 
that Christianity, corrupt as it then was, had by its noble spirit 
of benevoleoee and charity, by the sublimity of its original 
principles, and by the organisation of its hierarchy, a moral 
power sueh as the old religion had not possessed at any period 
of its prevalence. When we view the attempt of Julian in 
this light, we may feel disposed to pity, while we deride the 
foUy of the imperial fanatic. 

Julian was by nature just and humane ; he was also a philo- 
sopher and statesman enough to know that persecution, if it 
does not go the fuU length of extennination, adds strength and 
numbers and energy to the persecuted and irritated party. 
He, therefore, instead of imitating Diocletian, proclaimed a 
general toleration. The pagans were directed to open their 
temples and oifer victims as heretofore ; the contending siects 
of Christians were commanded to abstain from harassing and 
tormenting each other. The catholic prelates and clergy, 
whom the Arian Constantius had banished, were accordingly 
restored to their sees and churches f- The real object of all 
this moderation, we are assured by Ammianus, was to increase 

* See tfie author's Mytliology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 
t See below. Chapter VI. 
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the mutual animosity of the Christiau sects bj giving free 
course to their controversial spirit while depriving them of 
the power of exterminating each other, and thus to prevent 
their uniting in opposition to his ulterior projects. 

We can hardly blame Julian for giving a preference to his 
fellow-believers in civil and military employments. This mild 
form of persecution is the fate of religious and political par- 
ties in all ages. But even his most partial admirers cannot 
/Ammianus does not) justify the edict which prohibited the 
Ualilseans, as he affected to style the Christians, from teaching 
the arts of grammar or rhetoric, t. e. from being schoolmasters* 
By means of this he expected that the Christian youth would 
either frequent the schools of the pagan teachers, and thus 
probably be converted ; or they would abstain from them, and 
thus grow up in ignorance ; and the church, losing the ad« 
vantages of learning and cultivation, sink into contempt A 
far more legitimate and laudable mode of warfare was his 
effort to reform paganism on the model of Christianity, by in- 
troducing into it those rules and practices to which the latter 
seemed to him indebted for its success. He thus desired that 
the priesthood in every city should be composed of persons, 
without distinction of birth or wealth, eminent for the love of 
gods and men ; that the priest should be undefiled in mind 
and body, his reading be solely of a serious and instructive 
nature, and the theatre and the tavern be alike un visited by 
him. He required that hospitals should be erected in each 
town ; ^' for it is shameful to us," said he, ^^ that no beggar 
should be found among the Jews, and that the impious Gali- 
laeans should support not only their own ^poor but ours also^ 
while these last appear destitute of all assistance from our- 
selves." These were his advice and exhortations to the sa- 
cerdotal bodies of the temples of Asia Minor, in which country 
alone such were to be found. It can be only these, we may 
observe, that are meant, when the hostility of the priests of 
the heathen to the Christian religion is noticed. ' 

While Julian abode at Constantinople ambassadors arrived 
from distant countries, even from India, and the isle of Seren- 
dib or Ceylon, with which the subjects of the empire had now 
commercial relations. All was tranquil on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube, and the Persian monarch had made 
proposals of peace. It might therefore have been expected 
that a philosopher in principle and a devotee in religion, such 
as the emperor was, would have been satisfied to apply his 
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whole time and thoughts to the promotion of the welfare of 
his subjects and the extension of his religious creed. But 
Julian when in Gaul had been smitten with the passion for 
military glory; and the example of Alexander the Great, 
which had fascinated even Julius Csesar, urged him to aspire 
to the conquest of the East. He therefore returned a haughtv 
reply to the envoys of Sapor, and in the end of the spring (362} 
he passed over to Asia at the head of a formidable army. He 
made little delay on the road ; his piety, however, induced him 
to turn aside and offer his devotions to the Mother of the Gods 
at Pessinusy the ancient seat of her worship. He arrived to- 
ward the end of the month of- June at Antioch, where he 
resolved to remain till the following spring, when he should 
be prepared to open the campaign with vigour in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The people of Antioch received the emperor with loud de- 
monstrations of joy. Julian now divided his thoughts between 
preparations for war, the administration of justice, and what 
he regarded as his religious duties. Each day numerous vic- 
tims were sacrificed to the gods, for which purpose birds of 
white plumage were brought even from considerable distances; 
for in the creed of Julian, the gods derived pleasure, if not 
nourishment, from the holy steam which ascended from the 
altars on which the flesh of victims was consumed. He him- 
self frequently slaughtered the sacred beasts with his own 
hands, and he sought in their reeking entrails to discover fu- 
ture events. Faithful in the discharge of all his religious 
duties, the pious emperor might be seen gravely moving along 
in religious procession amid a crowd of those persons of both 
sexes who led lives of infamy in the service of the licentious 
religions of the East. 

The grove of Daphne^ about five miles from Antioch, in 
which stood a stately temple of Apollo raised by the kings of 
Syria, had long been celebrated as the scene of acts of licen- 
tiousness most alien from the character of Phoebus Apollo, the 
purest object of Grecian worship, and Daphnic manners had 
long been proverbial. But since the triumph of Christianity 
the sanctity of the temple of Daphne had greatly declined ; 
and on the day of the festival of the god, Julian, who seemed 
to estimate piety by the number of victims, was mortified to 
find that the only animal that bled on the altar of the lord of 
light was a solitary goose, provided at the cost of the sole re» 
muning priest, whose means probably did not reach to the 
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purchase of a BwaD. The gkirj of Daphne had indeed de- 
parted; the emperor's own brother Gallns had caused tfie 
bones of the bishop Babjlas» who had died in prison in the 
time, of Deeiiis, to be transported into the sacred precincta^ 
and a stately ehurch to be erected over them ; and the grove 
of Daphne thus, in aceordance with the superstition then 
prevalent, became a favourite burial place for the Christian 
inhabitants of Antioch. But Julian resolved to remove tke 
profanation, and restore the temple to its pri^ine sanctity aad 
magnificence. The chnrch of St. Baby his was demolished 
and the Christian bodies were removed. On this occasioii 
the body of the saint was conveyed to Antioch in a lofty csr, 
amid the lond singing of psahns by an immense multitude 
and that very night the temple of Daphne was consumed by 
lightning sent from heaven at the prayer of the ofi^ended saint, 
according to the Christians of Antiodi ; by fire applied to it 
by themselves in the opinion of the emperor, who in return 
shut up their principal church and seized its wealth. Several 
of the Christians were tortured, and a presbyter named Theo* 
doret was beheaded ; but no persecution, propeily speaking, 
took place. It was different, however, dsewhere; and in 
Gaza, Csesarea, and other towns, the now triumphant Pagans 
exercised the most atrocious cruelties on the devoted Chris- 
tians, and the emperor only gently eondemned their excenes^ 

The great majority of the people of Antioch were Christians 
in rites and doctrines, but in practice they were very remote 
from the standard of gospel perfecti<Hi ; and Antioch had long 
been noted as the most luxurious and dissipated city of the 
East The strict and austere morals of the emperor were 
therefore fully as distasteful to the Antiochians as his pagan 
superstition, and as they were a witty and ingenioos people, 
they assailed him with the darts of ridicule. They mocked at 
his sacerdotal exercises ; they derided his short stature and big 
efforts to make his shoulders appear broad, and his long strides 
in walking. But the grand butt of their shafts was his bushy 
popukms beard, which in his character of philosopher he seda- 
kmsly nourished. He took his revenge by writing a satire on 
the Antiochians, which he named The Beardhater (Misopo* 
ffcn) ; but he never forgave them, and he publicly declared 
his intention not to revisit their city. 

At the same time, in order to win the favour of the comnHm 
people, Julian adopted a very questionable poHcy. The har- 
vest having been deficient, the natural consequences had fol- 
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lowed ; corn was at a monopoly-price, and capitalists made it 
a matter of speculation. To remedy this evil, the emperor by 
an edict fixed a maximum^ or highest price, at which corn 
might be sold ; and he poured into the market 422,000 mea- 
sures of corn drawn from the granaries of other towns, and 
even from Egypt. This corn, as might easily have been fore- 
seen, was all bought up by the capitalists, the supply was kept 
back as before, and the small quantities that were brought 
into the market were sold underiiand at a price beyond the 
maximum, Julian was perplexed ; he would not or could not 
be made to see the policy of leaving trade to regulate itself; 
he was persuaded that the scarcity was entirely artificial, and 
produced by the conduct of the wealthy landowners ; and on 
one occasion he arrested and sent to prison the whole senate 
of Antioch, consisting of two hundred members* They were, 
however, released in the evening, but cordiality was never re* 
stored^ between them and the emperor $ and, as we have 8een« 
they lampooned and ridiculed him, and he satirised them in 
return. 

Julian, while at Antioch, as a means of mortifying the 
Christians, whom he hated, resolved on restoring the Jews to 
their country and rebuilding the temple of Jehovah, whom he 
regarded with respect as a national god. He committed the 
task to Alypius, an able and learned Antiochian, who had 
been governor of Britain ; and this officer, being seconded by 
the governor of the province, set at once about clearing away 
the ruins on Mount Moriah ; but a tempest and earthquake* 
and flames which burst from the ground and scorched and 
burned the workmen, prevented the progress of the work, and 
the death of the emperor put an end to all thoughts of re- 
suming it. 

The Christiana of the time viewed in this event the direct 
interference of Heaven, and many modem, even protestant, 
writers take the same view. By so doing, no concession cer- 
tainly is made to the false miracles of the church of Rome> 
and we are very far from holding, that Providence might not 
see fit to interpose in a case of extraordinary importance. But 
-we deny such to have been the case in the present instance ; 
the futility of Julian's efibrts against Christianity, and the fate 
which so soon awaited him, could not be unknown to Om- 
niscience, and a miracle seems therefore to have been super- 
fluous The present one is, moreover, explicable perhaps by 
natural causes. We know how prone the ecclesiastical writers 
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were to conrert, partly from ignorance, partly from design, 
natural events into miracles, and also how a tale gains in its 
progress. Rejecting therefore the storm and earthquake*, 
and confining ourselves to the fiery explosions to which we 
have the testimony of Ammianus, it has been supposed that 
the phaenomenon may come under the head of fire-damp, with, 
the cause and effects of which we are now so familiar, and 
that the workmen may have been injured by the air, which 
bad now been confined for three centuries in the vaults and 
cavities beneath the site of the temple. Still this explanation 
Is not without its difficulties f ; and though we ourselves cannot 
regard the event as supernatural, we leave the reader to form 
his own judgement, and return to the plain path of history. 

In the spring of the year 363> Julian departed from An* 
tioch, and proceeded to Beroea (Aleppo)^ and thence marched 
to Hierapolis, not far from the banks of the Euphrates, at 
which town the troops had been ordered to rendezvous. The 
river was passed without delay, and as it seems to have been 
the emperor's design to enter the enemy's country by Nisibia 
and Armenia, the army advanced to Carrhae. But circum- 
stances having caused him to alter his views, he detached his 
relative Procopius with Sebastian, ex-duke of Egypt, and 
thirty thousand select troops, directing them to join Arsaces, 
king of Armenia, and having ravaged the adjacent parts of 
Media, to be prepared to co-operate with him on the Tigris 
when he should have reached that river. He himself, having 
directed his march, as it were, for that river, suddenly turned 
to the right, and reached Callinicum on the Euphrates, 
along which he proceeded till he came to Circesium the 
southern limit of the Roman dominion beyond the river, built 
at the confluence of the Aboras and the Euphrates. 

The imperial army, the largest ever led by a Roman em- 
peror against Persia, counted sixty-five thousand men. It 
was composed of the veteran troops of the East and the West, 
of Scythian (t. e. Sarmatian) auxiliaries, and of bodies of the 
Saracens or Bedoween light horse, who had joined the em- 
peror, since his passage of the Euphrates. Parallel to the 
march of the army a fleet moved along the river composed of 
fifty war-galleys, an equal number adapted for the formation 

* Yet, according to Ammianus (xxiii. 1.), a shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Constantinople at this very time. 

f The fire-damp we believe only occurs in coal-mines, and the choke-damp 
or carbonic acid gas which is generated in vaults, etc. is not inflammable. 
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of bridges, and one thousand vessels of various kinds, carrying 
provisions, arms, and warliii:e machines. On leaving Circe* 
Slum, the army entered the hostile territory, and moved south- 
wards along the Euphrates. It marched in three parallel 
columns : the infantry, which formed the strength of the army> 
led by the emperor in person, occupied the centre ; Nevitta at 
the head of some legions moved along the bank of the river 
on the right ; while the cavalry, under an officer of high rank 
in the East named Arinthrous, and the Persian prince Hor- 
misdas (^Hoormuz*), was placed on the left, where the assaults 
of the enemy were most to be apprehended ; and the charge 
of the rear-guard was committed to Dagalaiphus, Victor, and 
Secundinus, duke of Osrhoene. The whole line of march ex* 
tended nearly ten miles in breadth. The country over which 
the army passed was a level sandy plain, in which were only 
to be seen the wild ass and antelope, the ostrich and the bus- 
tard. It was destitute of trees, and its only plants were 
wormwood and avomatic reeds and shrubs, , On the evening 
of the sixth day the army reached Anatha (AnncihX a town 
situated on an island of the Euphrates, the people of which at 
first prepared to resist ; but they yielded to the instances of 
prince Hormisdas, and opened their gates. The next town to 
which the army came stood also in an island : it was named 
Thilutha, and was so strong, that the emperor judged it pru- 
dent to be content with the promise of the inhabitants to sur- 
render when he should have conquered the .interior country. 
The people of the next town made a similar promise ; the re- 
maining towns on the route were found deserted, and were 
pillaged and burnt ; and at length the army, in about fifteen 
days after its departure from Circesium, arrived at Mace- 
practa, the frontier- town of the ancient Assyria. During the 
latter days of the march, the Persian SureDat,and Rhodosaces^ 
the emir of the tribe of Gassan (Assanitceum), had been ho* 
vering about the army with their light cavalry, and on one oc- 
casion Hormisdas narrowly escaped becoming their captive. 

The army now entered Assyria, and having surmounted 
the impediments caused by the numerous canals with which 
that province was intersected, arrived at a strong city named 

• Hormisdas was a member of the royal family of Persia, who made his 
escape from prison in the troubles which occurred during the minority of 
Sapor. He sought refuge at the court of Constantius, and rose to high 
rank in the Roman army. He was a Christian. 

f For the meaning of this term, see History of Rome, p. 411 note. 
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Pensabor {Anbar), situated close to the Euphrates. The 
garrison having despised the summons to surrenderi the town 
was invested. A breach was soon effected in a tower at one 
of the angles of the wall, ai^d the garrison abandoning the 
town, retired into the citadel which overhung the river. The 
Romans entered and burned the town, and then erected their 
machines against the citadel. The garrison made a gallant 
defence till they saw a Helepolis, or moving tower, advancing 
against the walls. They then demanded a conference with 
Hormisdas, and the governor being let down from the walls 
for the purpose, the terms of surrender were arranged. The 
inhabitants, two thousand five hundred in number, (for the 
greater part had made their escape over the river) were al- 
lowed to retire, and the fort was then reduced to ashes. 

Quitting the banks of the Euphrates, the emperor now- 
directed his course toward those of the Tigris. When the 
army had marched about fourteen miles, they found the land 
covered with water, the natives having opened the sluices by 
which they .were used to turn the waters over their fields. 
The canals were also full, and it was found necessary to halt 
a day in order to construct bridges of skin- bags, and leathern 
boats, and of the palm-trees which grew so abundantly in that 
region. The difficulties of the route being thus surmounted, 
the army reached a large town named Maogamalca, distant 
only eleven miles from the suburbs of Ctesiphen. As this 
strong fortress could not be safely left in their rear, an Imme- 
diate siege was resolved on. The emperor himself advanced 
on foot with a few of his guards to reconnoitre the site of the 
town, when suddenly they were fallen on by ten Persians, 
who had stolen out by a postern gate, and had crept round 
through the adjacent hillocks. Two of them singled out the 
emperor and attacked him sword in hand, but he received 
their strokes on his shield and ran one of them through, 
and the other was slain by the guards who came to his relief* 
The next day the canal which lay between the army and the 
town was passed by means of bridges, and a camp was formed, 
secured by a double rampart, against the attacks of the Surena, 
and his numerous cavalry. At the same time the Roman 
horse, under the command of Victor, was directed to scour 
the country as far as the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The siege was 
then commenced in form. The garrison defended themselves 
gallantly, but they were not aware of their walls, while openly 
assailed by rams and other engines, being secretly undermined ; 
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and while they were exerting all their power against the enemy, 
whom they saw, fifteen hundred Roman soldiers emerged from 
the floor of one of the temples, and slaughtering aU whom 
they met, opened the gates to their companions. A general 
massacre ensued ; rage and lust burst all restraints ; neither 
age nor sex was spared, and the governor^ and eighty of his 
guards, and some of the women, seem alone to have sur- 
vived the carnage. The town was razed, and it being ascel^ 
tained that a party of the enemy had concealed themselves 
in the artificial caverns, which were numerous in those parts, 
with the intention of falling on the rear of the army as it was 
departing, fires of straw and wood were made at the mouths 
of the caverns, and they were thus either smothered, or forced 
to come out and be slain« 

The march being resumed, the army came to Skparadiie or 
royal park walled in, and abundantly stocked with lions, bears, 
and other kinds of oriental game. The walls were instantly 
broken down, and the soldiers amused themselves with slaugh- 
tering the saVage denizens. 

At length the Roman army beheld the walls and towers of 
Ctesiphon crowning the opposite bank of the Tigris, while its 
suburb of Cochef lay not far^'rom their camp. To form the 
siege of the.latter while it could be so easily succoured from the 
city on the opposite side of the river, seemed a needless and 
a tedious task ; and to pass the army over for the attack on 
the capital, the fleet from the Euphrates would be requisite. 
The Nahar-malca or royal canal, which poured the waters of 
that river into the Tigris, was at hand, but it discharged itself 
below Coche, while the army was encamped above that city. 
Julian, however, was aware that Trajan and Severus had 
opened a new course for that canal, which had been after- 
wards dammed up, and efiaced by the Persians, and among 
the prisoners there chanced to be an old man who recollected 
and pointed out its situation. The army was immediately set to 
work, and the Roman fleet speedily rode on the Tigris. The 
broad Nahar-malca was passed by a bridge of boats, and the 
army approaching Coche, encamped at a stately palace adorned 
with paintings of the royal hunts, and surrounded with rich 
and well-planted fields. 

It was at this spot that Julian resolved to attempt the pas- 

* His name was Nabdates ; he was burnt alive a few days after for having 
vsed insulting language to prince Hormisdas. 
t Formerly called Seleucia. 
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Bage of the Tigris. The difficulties he knew to be great ; the 
stream is rapid, the banks are high ; they were occupied by a 
strong force of cavalry, infantry and elephants, and the city 
of Ctesiphon, with its numerous population and garrison, was 
at hand. But Julian relied on fortune, who so long had stood 
his friend ; and having previously caused some of the strongest 
of the vessels that carried the provisions and machines to be 
unladen, and eighty soldiers to embark in each of them, he 
summoned his generals to council, and informed them of bis 
intention of attempting the passage that very night. They 
all remonstrated against it, but in vain, and Victor, to whom 
the task was committed, prepared to obey. As soon as the 
word was given, five of the vessels started, and running down 
with the current made for the opposite shore. When they 
reached it the enemy attacked them, and set them on fire. 
Julian, on beholding the flame, though aware of the truth, 
cried out that it was the appointed signal, and that the land- 
ing had been effected. Instantly every vessel pushed off and 
swept down the stream with such speed, that they arrived in 
time to save both the men and the vessels. Many soldiers in 
their ardour trusted themselves on their broad shield to ttie 
current ; the banks were speedily won and the troops formed. 
They were joined by the emperor, and after a contest of about 
twelve hours' duration, the Persians fled to Ctesiphon, which 
the Romans might have entered pell-mell with them but for 
the caution of Victor, who feared that they might be over- 
whelmed by the multitude of the people. The loss of the 
Persians was said to be two thousand five hundred, that of the 
Romans only seventy men. The emperor distributed civic, 
naval, and castrensic crowns to those who had most distin- 
guished themselves, and he prepared to offer numerous victims 
to Mars the Avenger*. But of ten oxen of eminent beauty 
selected for this purpose, nine fell to the ground in melancholy 
mood before they approached the altars, and the tenth burst 
his bonds and escaped ; and when he was caught and slain, the 
signs in his entrails were of ill omen. At the sight, Julian in 
indignation took Jove to witness that he would never again 
sacrifice to Marsf . 

It might have been expected that the siege of Ctesiphon, 

* Perhaps because Augustus had built a temple to his god after the re- 
.coyery of the standards from the Parthians. See above, p. 9. 

f Probably in imitation of Augustus. See History of Rome, page 
478. 
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a city which had thrice surrendered to the Roman arms, would 
now be commenced without delay. But in the council which 
was held in the presence of the emperor, to deliberate on the 
question, it was unanimously agreed that it would be highly 
imprudent to undertake it, and Julian himself fully concurred 
in the opinion of the council. Intelligence also arrived, that 
on account of the treacherous conduct of the king of Armenia 
and the dissension of the Roman generals, there was now no 
chance of his being joined by the troops sent from Carrhse. 
To retreat might be disgraceful, but prudence counseled that 
a minister, whom Sapor had secretly sent to prince Hormisdas, 
to propose terms of peace, should be admitted to an audience. 
Unhappily Julian recollected that his Macedonian prototype 
had always rejected the propositions of Darius, and Hormisdat 
was ordered to dismiss the envoy before the soldiers should 
know of his arrival. Julian also resolved, like Alexander, to 
advance and pursue his rival ; and he was encouraged in this 
design by the arrival of a Persian nobleman, who with a train 
of his followers came, pretending to seek refuge and protection 
from the cruelty of Sapor ; and describing the discontent of 
the people, and the weakness of the government, offered to 
be the guide of the Romans. As it woi^d be necessary to 
quit the banks of the Tigris, and the shipping and stores, if 
left behind, must inevitably fall into the hands of the enemy, 
Julian issued orders for the whole to be burnt, except twelve 
uf the smaller vessels, which should be conveyed with the 
army, for the construction of bridges. The discontent and 
fears of the troops, however, caused an attempt to be made, 
when too late, to extinguish the flames ; and men, judging by 
the event, have condemned the conduct of the emperor, whose 
real error was of a very different kind. 

Quitting therefore the banks of the Tigris, the Roman 
army entered on the fertile country to the east of that river* 
At first supplies were had in plenty, but as they advanced 
they found the villages deserted, and the grass and standing 
com in flames. They were frequently obliged to encamp till 
the flames had subsided on the ground over which they were 
to march : the Persian cavalry now began to show itself more 
boldly, and the treacherous guide, having obtained his object, 
disappeared. Any further advance was' now hopeless ; the 
only question was, what line of retreat should be adopted* 
The soldiers were clamorous for returning by the route by 
which they had come, but the enigperor and their officers 
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proyed to them that the wasted state of the country, the inun- 
dation of the river (now swollen by the melting of the snows 
in the mountains), and the quantity of mosquitoes and other 
insects,, from which they had already suffered most severely, 
would render a retreat by that route nearly impracticable. It 
was therefore resolved to turn northwards, and endeavour to 
gain the trans-Tigrian Roman province of Corduene. As 
soon as the retreat commenced, the Persians, who had hitherto 
only shown themselves in small parties, appeared in greater 
force, and the Romans had to win their way by strength of 
hand. The country still was burnt, and the towns were every* 
where deserted. In the district named Maranga a general 
attack was made by the Persian army, but they were iinallj 
repelled with loss, after the action had lasted from daybreak 
to sunset A truce was then made for three days, in order 
that the wounded on both sides might be tended ; but on the 
part of the Romans there was hardly any food for man or 
beast, and the superior officers had to share their own private 
stores with the common men. On this, as on all occasions, 
the emperor set a noble example. He used only such food as 
a common soldier would have actually disdained, and he di- 
rected the provisions of his household to be distributed among 
the troops. The uneasiness of his mind causing his sleep to 
be broken, he used to read and write in his tent when thus 
kept awake. As he was engaged in this way one night, he 
beheld the Genius of the State, who had already appeared to 
him in Gaul, the night before he was declared emperor, re- 
treating from the tent with a dejected air, his head and ccmtiu- 
copiae shrouded in a veil. He rose from his humble couch and 
made deprecatory offerings to the gods, committing all to their 
will : as he looked out, he beheld a meteor flaming across the 
sky, and he shuddered when he thought that it might be the 
menacing star of Mars. Before daylight he summoned the 
Tuscan haruspices to his tent^ to explain the meaning of the 
sign. They counseled him not to give battle that day, or at 
all events not to move from where he was for at least some 
hours ; but he took no heed of their warnings, and at daybreak 
(June 26) the army set forward. 

The Persians hovered around as usual. Julian was riding 
unarmed out before his troops to reconnoitre, when he heard 
that the rear was attacked. Snatching up a shield he was 
hastening to its support, but he was recalled by intelligence 
that the troops in advance, whom he had just quitted^ were 
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also attacked : he was riding back, when a furious charge was 
made by the Persians on the centre of the left, which was 
yielding to the pressure of their heavy-armed cavalry and ele- 
phants. He flew to their aid; at that very moment the 
Roman light troops drove off the enemy ; and stretching out 
his hands, he was urging on his men to follow up their suc- 
cess, and was giving them an example himself, when a spear 
grazed his arm, and entering his side pierced the lower part 
of his liver. He attempted to pull it out, but the sharp steel 
cut his fingers deeply, and he fell from his horse. He was 
taken up by those about him, and conveyed away, and com« 
mitted to the care of the surgeons. When the pain was a 
little assuaged, he called for his horse and anns, that he might 
return to the aid of his troops ; but he soon perceived that his 
strength did not correspond with his will. Meantime the ac- 
tion was maintained vigorously on both sides, and the Persians 
were finally repulsed, with a loss of fifty men of rank, and a 
great number of the common soldiers. The Romans had to 
lament the death of Anatolius, the master of the ofiices, and 
the aged prefect Sallust narroj^^ly escaped the same fate. 

Julian, aware that he was dying, addressed those who were 
mourning around him. He expressed his satisfaction, that it 
had pleased the gods, who had often given an early death as 
their best boon, to withdraw him from the danger of corrup- 
tion ; he reflected with pleasure on the innocence of his past 
Hfe, and declared that he had always endeavoured to promote 
the welfare of the people, which he regarded as the true end 
of government. He had therefore sought to maintain peace, 
and repress license, and though it was foretold to him that he 
would perish by steel, he did not shrink from exposing him- 
self to danger. He was grateful, he said, to the Supreme 
Being that he had not fallen by a conspiracy, or been taken 
off by a lingering disease, but was thus removed in the midst 
of his glorious career. He would say nothing on the choice 
of his successor, lest he might chance to pass over a worthy 
person, or by naming some one of whom the army might not 
approve, expose him to danger. When he had concluded he 
distributed his private property among his friends. He re- 
buked those present for their tears, saying it was a mean 
thing to mourn for a prince who was about to be united to 
the stars. When they had ceased> he conversed with the phi- 
losophers, Maximus and Prisons, on the nature of the soul, 
till his wound beginning to bleed afresh, he * called for a 
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draught of cold water, and when he had drunk it he breathed 
his last, about midnight, in the thirty-second year of his 
age. 

We have devoted so much space to the actions of this em- 
peror, that any remarks on his character may appear superflu- 
ous. Yet there is in it so much to interest, that we cannot re- 
frain from keeping it in view a little longer, and pointing out 
his virtues as well as his faults — vices he had none — more espe- 
cially as he has been so hardly treated by those injudicious 
writers, who think themselves bound to portray the enemy of 
their faith as a perfect monster. The time, however, is arrived 
in which a better knowledge of the Gospel has removed such 
narrow prejudice, and the virtues of Julian and the crimes of 
Constantino may be recognised without Christianity being 
supposed to sustain an injury. 

In person Julian was of middle height, broad-shouldered, 
and well-built. His nose was straight, his eyes bright ; his 
shaggy beard was peaked, his hair was soft and fine. He was 
able to endure great bodily fatigue, and he never shrank from 
toil or danger. He practised without effort the four cardinal 
virtues, and their attendant moral qualities. His chastity was 
conspicuous ; he had never known a woman when he married, 
and after the death of his wife he thought no more of the sex. 
In his German and his Persian wars he displayed the talents 
of an able general, and he was both loved and feared by his 
soldiers. Julian was learned, and at the same time himself 
an elegant writer. His principal faults were vanity and su- 
perstition. He was too fond of talking, and took too much 
pleasure in light conversation and buffoonery ; he was negligent 
of his person and dress to a degree that indicated an originally 
feeble mind. It is melancholy to read of his superstitious re- 
gard to portents ; his fancied intercourse with the fabled gods 
of Greece, and his extreme love for pouring forth the blood 
of victims in their honour*. His enmity to the Christians 
was unjust and little-minded, but their revenge has been 
ample. Julian was not a great man, but he was better quali- 
fied to rule than most princes ; and though we may not ad- 
mire, we must esteem his character. 

* " Superstitiosus magis quani sacrorum legitimus observator, innumeras 
sine parsimonia pecudes mactans, ut sestimaretur si reverdsset de Parthis 
boves jam defuturos : Marci illius simllis Csesaris in quern id accepimut 
dictum : — 01 XevKoi fioes Mapic^ Tip KatVapt. "Av <rii viK^ffys, i^/neis diro^ 
\b)fie9a.** Ammianus, xxv. 4. 
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A.u. 1116-1117. A.D. 363-364. 

The moraing after the death of Julian a general assembly of 
the officers of the army was held for the purpose of choosing 
an emperor ; for as the house of Constantine was now extinct 
no one could justly put forth any other claim than that of 
merit. They were split into two parties ; Arinthaeus, Victor, 
and the remaining courtiers of Constantius looked out for one 
of their own party whom they might propose ; while Nevitta, 
Dagalaiphus, and the Gallic officers sought a candidate of 
their own side. Both, however, agreed in the person of the 
prefect Sallust, but he declined the honour, pleading his age 
and his infirmities. An officer of rank then proposed that 
they should for the present only think of extricating the 
army from the instant perils, and that when they reached 
Mesopotamia they might choose an emperor at their leisure. 
But while they were deliberating some persons saluted as em- 
peror Jovianus, the commander of the Domestics, or body- 
guard. He was immediately invested with the royal robes, 
and he rode through the troops, who readily acknowledged 
his authority. 

Jovianus, whom the caprice of fortune thus elevated to the 
purple, was distinguished more by his father's merit than his 
own. He was the son of count Varronianus, who after ha- 
ving long served with reputation was now living in dignified 
retirement. Jovian was tall and comely in person, of a gay 
and cheerful temper, a lover of wine and women, fond of 
literature, at the same time a good soldier, and even a zealous 
Christian. 

As soon as Jovian was proclaimed, victims were slain, and 
their entrails inspected. The augurs having pronounced that 
it would be the utter ruin of the army to remain where it was, 
the march was instantly resumed. The Persians, emboldened 
by the intelligence of the. death of Julian, conveyed to them 
by deserters, pressed on with redoubled vigour ; but in spite 
of their incessant attacks, f he Romans succeeded in reaching 
Sumere {Samara) on the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon. Marching up the stream they encamped next 
night in a valley, at a place pamed Carche, and on the ISrst 
of July they arrived at the town of Dura, where they were 
detained for four days by the persevering energy of the enemy. 
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The impatient soldiers insisted on passing the river at that 
place, and Jovian and his officers having remonstrated with 
them to no purpose, a body of five hundred Gauls and Sar- 
matians were directed to try if they could swim across the 
stream. They made the attempt at night and easily succeeded, 
and the impatience of the soldiers could only be restrained by 
the promise of the engineers that they would (Construct bridges 
of inflated skins. 

Should the Romans succeed in passing the river or in 
reaching the frontiers of Corduene, whieh were only a hun- 
dred miles distant, they would be out of danger, and might 
continue the war with advantage. Sapor, therefore, resolved 
not to let slip the occasion of concluding a treaty, while they 
were in his power. He accordingly despatched the Surena 
and another nobleman to the Roman camp, tongnify that oa 
certain conditions their sovereign, out of his clemency, would 
permit the emperor and the remnant of his army to d^art in 
safety. Sallust and Arinthseus were Bent to the Persian mo- 
narch, by whom they were artfully detained for four entire 
days, during which the army suffered severely from the want 
of food. The terms which Sapor insisted on were the abso- 
lute cession of the five provinces beyond the Tigris, and the sur- 
render of the cities of Nisibis, Singara, and the Moors'-camp 
( Ckisbra Maurorum), He also required that no aid should at 
any future time be given to the king of Armenia against the 
Persians. To these severe and humiliating conditions Jovian 
acceded, only stipulating that the inhabitants of Nisibis. and 
Singara should be permitted to depart with their moveaUe 
property. A peace was then concluded for thirty years^ and 
hostages of rank were exchanged on both sides. 

This was the most inglorious treaty ever concluded by 
Rome, for it was the first by whieh she had parted with terri- 
tory. The conquests of Triyan had, it is true, been aban- 
doned by Hadrian and Aurelian, but these were voluntary 
cessions, dictated by political wisdom ; the treaty of Dura was 
a plain confession of inferiorify, a barter of territory for life 
and liberty. Ammianus, who was present, speaks of it with 
the grief and indignation of a gallant soldier^ and he main- 
tains that in the four days that were spent in negotiation the 
army might have reached Corduene, though it was a hundred 
miles distant. But he seems to have forgotten that the incea- 
sant attacks of the Persians had already forced the army to 
halt at Dura, and he does not explain how an army of 60fiOO 
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men could have marehed one hundred miles in four days with- 
out provisions, and continually asitailed by an active and per- 
severing foe. Eutropiuss who was also present, ia perhaps 
more correct in saying that the peace though inglorious was 
necessary. But the original error may be charged on Ju- 
lian, who should have repassed the Tigris when he found him- 
self unable to undertalce the siege of Ctesiphon, and perhaps 
it was death alone that saved him from the disgrace of con- 
cluding the treaty of pura. 

The Boman- soldiers hastened to pass to the- further bank 
of the river. Son^ crossed on inflated skins, leading their 
horses by the bridle : others got over in the boats which had 
been brought with the army. Some of the more impatient, 
who had not waited for the signal for the passage, were 
drowned in their attempts to swim across ; or if they reached 
the other side, were slain or carried away for slaves by the 
Saracens. When the whole army had effected its passage 
the march was directed for the Roman territory. The ruins 
of the once impregnable Atra were passed, and after a 
march of seventy miles, which occupied six days, over an arid 
plain, which only produced bitter plants and brackish water, 
the army reached the castle of Ur, where it was m^ by a 
small convoy of provisions,, sent from the army of Procopius 
and Sebastian. The troops made a halt there for a few days, 
of which the emperor took Utte advantage for sending ap- 
pointments to offices of trust and importance to those whom 
he thought best calculated to support his interests in the 
West. When the supply of provisions was exhausted, the 
army renewed its march, and the famine which it experienced 
was so great, that ai modius (20lbs.) of meal, whenever it 
chanced to be found, was sold for ten pieces of gold. At the 
town of Thilsaphata the emperor was met by Sebastian and 
Procopius, and their principal officers ; and the army finally 
encamped under the walls of Nisibis, which city shame pre- 
vented Jovian from entering, though earnestly entreated by 
the people. 

The following day, Bineses, a Persian nobleman, who was 
one of the hostages sent with \he army, called on the emperor 
to fulfil his promise and surrender the town. Jovian, having 
acceded to his demand, he entered and displayed the banner 
of Persia from the citadel. Nothing could exceed the grief 
and indignation of the Nisibenes. They implored the empe- 
ror not to force them to migrate, affirming that even unaided 
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tbey were able to maintain their town against all the power 
of rersia. But Jovian, alleging a regard for his oath, was 
deaf to their entreaties ; and at length, exasperated at an 
advocate named Silvanus, who cried out, when he saw a crown 
presented to him by the citizens, ** May you be thus crowned, 
O emperor, by the remaining cities I" he issued orders for 
those to depart within three days who were not willing to be 
subjects of the king of Persia. The grief and lamentation 
were naturally great, and the loss of property was considerable, 
owing to the want of beasts of burden to convey it away. A 
new quarter was built at Amida for the reception of the exiles, 
which city, in consequence, resumed its former importance* 
Singara and the Moors*-camp were surrendered in like man- 
ner, and Jovian then led his troops to Antioch. The remains 
of the late emperor were committed to the charge of Proco- 
pius, to be conveyed to Tarsus. 

The attachment of Jovian to the Christian faith was well 
known. On the march to Antioch the Labarum was again 
* displayed. By a circular epistle, addressed to the governors 
of the provinces, he declared the Christian faith to be the re- 
ligion of the empire ; all the edicts of Julian against it were 
abolished, and the church was restored to its possessions 
and immunities. The prelates thronged to the court of the 
Christian emperor; and the venerable Athanasius, although 
seventy ye&rs of age, undertook, at that advanced season of 
the year, a journey from Alexandria to Antioch, in order to 
confirm him in the path of orthodoxy. By a wise and humane 
edict Jovian calmed the fears of his pagan subjects, proclaim- 
ing universal toleration, except for the practisers of magic 
arts. 

Impatient to reach the capital, Jovian remained only six 
weeks at Antioch. He first marched to Tarsus, where he 
made a brief halt, and gave directions relating to the tomb of 
Julian. At Tyana, in Cappadocia, he was met by deputies, sent 
to assure him of the obedience of the armies and people of the 
West. On the 1st of January, S64, he assumed the consulate 
at Ancyra, with his infant son for his colleague, whose crying 
and reluctance to be carried in the curule chair were regarded 
as ominous. He thence proceeded toward the capital ; but ha- 
ving supped heartily one night (Feb. 17) when he halted at Da- 
dastana, a little town on the frontiers of Bithynia, he was found 
dead in his bed the following morning. Various causes were as- 
signed for his death, but the most probable one was his having 
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lain in a recently plastered room, in which there was a large fire 
of charcoal. He was in the thirty-third year of his age, and 
he had not reigned quite eight months. 
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The death of the emperor Jovian did not prevent the advance 
of the army, and while it was on its march for Nicaea, the gene* 
rals and civil officers met in frequent deliberation on the choice 
of an emperor. All the suffrages were united in favour of the 
prefect Sallust, but he again refused the imperial dignity, either 
for himself or for his son, alleging the age of the one and the 
inexperience of the other. Various persons were named and 
rejected : at length all united in approbation of Valentinian, 
who was then at Ancyra, in command of the second school 
of the Scutarians, and an invitation was sent to him to repair 
to Nicaea, where the solemn election was to be held. 

Valentinian was a Pannonian by birth, son of count Gra- 
tian, a distinguished officer. He had himself served with 
great credit, and was now in the forty-third year of his age. 
In person he was tall and handsome* He was chaste and 
temperate in his habits ; but his mind had been little cultivated, 
and he was unacquainted with the Greek language, and with 
literature in general. He was a Christian in religion, and he 
had offended the emperor Julian by the public expression of 
his contempt for the rites of paganism. 

* Auth6ritie8 : Ammianus, Zosimus, the Epitomators, and Ecclesiastical 
Historians. 
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Eveiy prudent measure was adopted by the (Heods of Va- 
leDtiDian to prevent the appearance of a competitor for the 
empire. No time it might therefore be supposed would have 
been lost in causing him to be acknowledged; yet it was 
not till the second day after his arrival at Nicsea that he 
let himself be seen ; the first happening to be the Bissextile, a 
day noted as unlucky in the annab of Rome. On the even- 
ing of that day, at the suggestion of Sallust, it was forbidden 
on pain of death for any man of high rank to appear the 
next morning in public. At daybreak the impatient troops 
all assembled without the city; Valentinian advanced, and 
having ascended a lofty tribunal, was unanimously saduted 
emperor. He was then arrayed in the imperial habit, and 
was proceeding to address the assembled troops, when a gene- 
ral cry arose for him to name a colleague ; for late events had 
made even the meanest perceive the danger of an unsettled 
succession. The tumult increased and menaced to become 
serious, when the emperor by his authority stilled the clamour, 
and addressing them declared that he felt as well as they the 
necessity of an associate in the toils of government, but that 
the choice required time and deliberation. He assured them 
that he would make the choice with ail convenient speed, and 
in conclusion promised them the usual donative. Their cla- 
mours were converted into acclamations, and the emperor wag 
conducted to the palace surrounded by eagles and banners, and 
guarded by all the troops. 

The word was given to march for Nicomedia. Meantime 
Valentinian called a council of -his principal officers to delibe* 
rate on the choice of a colleague, though he had probably 
already in his own mind fixed on the person. All were silent 
but the free-spoken Dagalaiphus, who said, *' If you love your 
own family, most excellent emperor, you have a brother ; if 
the state, seek whom you may invest with the purple." Va- 
lentinian was offended, but he concealed his feelings. The 
army marched for the Bosporus, and soon after their arrival 
at Constantinople (Mar. 28), the emperor assembled them in 
a plain near the city, and presented to theni his brother Va* 
lens, as his colleague in the empire. In this choice he proved 
that natural affection was stronger in his breast than regard 
for the public happiness ; for Valens, though in his thirty- 
sixth year, had never borne any employment or showed any 
distinguished talent. As none, however, ventured to dissent, 
the choice seemed to be made with the general approbation. 
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A general refonnatioo of the administration of the empire 
was effected in the course of the jear. Most of the officers 
of the pidace and governors of provinces appointed by Julian 
vere dismissed ; but the whole proceeding was reguftUed hj 
equity. In the spring of the following year (365) the two 
emperors quitted the capital of the East, and at the palace of 
Mediana, three miles from Naissus, they made a formal divi- 
sion of the empire, and parted — ^never again to meet. Valen- 
tinian, reserving to himself the West, committed the East, in* 
cludiog Greece and the 'country south of the Lower Danube, 
to the rule of his brother. The able generals and great offi- 
cers were also divided between them : to the inexperienced 
Vaiens were assigned the services of Sallust, Victor, ArintfaaBus, 
and Lupicinus ; among those whom Valentinian retained for 
himself was the intrepid Dagalaiphus. 

Vaiens had soon to contend for his empire. Procopius, 
after th« funeral of > the emperor Julian, had retired to his 
estates in Cappadocia, where he lived in peace, till an officer 
and soldiers appeared, sent by the new emperors to arrest him. 
He made his escape to Hie sea-coast, and sought refuge among 
the barbarians of the country of Bosporus ; but after some 
time, weary of the hardships and privations he endured, he 
came secretly to Bitfaynia, and sheltered himself tiiere in va- 
rious retreats. He at length ventured into the capital, where 
two of hb friends, a senator and a eunuch, afforded him 
concealment. He there observed the discontent of the peo- 
ple, who despised Vaiens, and detested his father-in-law Pe- 
tronius, a cruel hard-hearted man, who seemed to have no 
other desire than that of stripping every man of his property, 
claiming with this view the payment of debts due to the state, 
even so far back as the reign of Aurelian. Emboldened by 
this aspect of affairs, Prooopius resolved to acquire the em- 
pire or perish in the attempt. The conjuncture was favour- 
able, for Sapor having resumed hostilities, Vaiens had passed 
over to Asia to take the field against him. While he was in Bl^ 
thynia he learned that the Goths were preparing to invade 
Thrace, which was now unguarded. He therefore sent back 
some of his troops, and as they had to pass through Constan- 
tinople, Procopius sdzed the occasion of attempting to gain 
over two Gallic cohorts, which had halted in that city. His 
pt'omises and the memory of Julian prevailed with them. At 
the dawn of day Procopius appeared in their quarters like one 
risen from the dead, and having renewed his promises was 
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saluted emperor. They escorted him thence to. the tribunaL 
The pec^le at first were silent and indifferent, but a few hired 
voices having set the example, they joined in the acclamatfon 
of emperor. Procopius then took possession of the palace ; 
he displaced the officers of Valens, and secured the gates of 
the city and the entrapce of the port. Numbers flocked to 
his standard, the troops as they arrived from Asia were se* 
duced, those on the northern frontier were induced to declare 
for him, and (he Gothic princes to promise a large body of 
auxiliaries. Faustina, the widow of Constantius, joined his 
party, and he carried about with him her daughter Constantia, 
a child only five years old. He thus endeavoured to make 
his cause appear to be that of the house of Constantine 
against the upstart Pannonians. 

When Valens heard of the events at Constantinople, he 
gave way to the most abject despair, and even meditated re- 
signing the purple, till he was brought back to nobler thoughts 
by the remonstrances of his officers. He then sent the Jo- 
vian and Herculian legions against the usurper, who was now 
at Nicsea. Procopius met them on the banks of the Sanga- 
rius, and when the troops were on the point of engaging he 
advanced alone into the midst, and addressing the opposite 
legions, induced them to declare for him. Valens, neverthe- 
less, advanced to Nicomedia, having sent one of his generals 
to invest Nicaea, and he himself soon after laid siege to Chal- 
cedon. But the besiegers were beaten ofi* at^ Nicaea, and 
Valens, whose army was in want of provisions, and who 
feared to be attacked in the rear by the garrison of Nicaea, 
retire^d with all speed to Ancyra, leaving Procopius master of 
Bithynia. At Ancyra he was joined by Lupicinus with a 
strong body of troops from Syria. He then gave the com- 
mand to Arinthaeus, who advanced against the rebels that 
were at Dadastana, under the command of one Hyperectrises, 
a man of low rank, whom Procopius had raised out of friend- 
ship. Arinthaeus, when he beheld him, called out to the sol- 
diers to bind their commander and deliver him up, and such 
was his ascendency over their minds that they obeyed, his 
mandate. Procopius, however, made himself master of Cy- 
zicus on the Hellespont. He then unwisely suffered his sol- 
diers to plunder the house of Arbetio*, who was living in re- 
tirement; and instead of advancing at once into Asia, where 

• See above, p. 325. 
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the people would probably have declared for him, he thought 
only of collecting money for carrying on the war. 

In the spring (366) Valens advanced into Galatia» and as 
Procopius carried the infant daughter of Constantius with 
him to the field, he invited the offended Arbetio to repair to 
his camp ; and this aged general of Constan tine's, taking off 
his helmet, and displaying his hoary locks, advanced toward the 
troops of Procopius, and addressing the soldiers as his childrea 
and the sharers of his former toils, implored them to follow 
himself, who was as it were their parent, rather than that pro- 
fligate adventurer and common robber. Many were thus in- 
duced to desert, and when Procopius gave battle to the impe- 
rial troops at Nacolia in Phrygia, Agilo, an officer of rank, 
and several of his men went over to the emperor in the heat 
of the action. Procopius, seeing all lost, fled on foot to the 
mountains with two companions, by whom he was treache- 
rously seized next day, and delivered bound to the emperor. 
His head was instantly struck ^, and the two traitors shared his 
fate. Judicial inquiries ensued ; the rack was in constant 
use ; the executioner was incessantly employed : neither age, 
sex, nor rank was spared, and the results of the victory of 
Nacolia were more direful than the most terrible civil war. 

As nothing of very great importance in a political sense 
occurred for some years in the East, we will devote our pages 
henceforth to the actions of Valentinian. 

The absence of the Roman armies and the intelligence of the 
death of Julian having inspirited the Alemans, they passed the 
Rhine in the beginning of January, 366, and proceeded to ra- 
vage Gaul in their usual manner. The counts Charietto and 
Severian were defeated and slain by them. But Jovinus, the 
master of the cavalry, having taken the command of the army 
destined to act against them, surprised and cut to pieces 
two of their divisions, and engaging the third in the vicinity 
of Chalons (Caialauni), defeated them after a well-contestd 
action, with a loss of 6000 slain and 4000 wounded, that 
of the Romans being only twelve hundred men. For this 
victory Jovinus was, on his return to Paris, justly honoured 
with the consulate. 

Some time after (368), an Alemannic chief, named Rando, 
surprised the city of Mentz (MogufUiacum)^ on the day of 
one of the Christian festivals, and carried away a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants. Valentinian, resolved to take ven- 
geance on the whole nation, ordered count Sebastian to in- 
vade their country from the south, with the armies of Italy 

R 
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mod lUyrieum, while he himself and hi« son Gratiaaos should 
cross tiie Rhine at the head of the troops of Gaul. Thqf 
passed the river without opposition ; as they ad^a&ced no 
•nemj appeared ; the deserted villages were burnty and the 
cultivated lands laid waste. At length they learned that the 
enemy had occupied a lofty mountain, the north side of which 
alone was of easy ascent Valentinian, having poirted oonat 
Sebastian at that side to intercept the fugitives, gave the sig^ 
nal to advance, and the Roman soldiers, in spite of all impe<H- 
ments, won their way up the steep sides of the mountain. 
When they had attained the summit they charged the enemies 
vigorously, and drove them down the nor^m side, where 
they were intercepted and slaughtered by count Sebastian. 
Vafentinian and his son then returned to Treves for the win^ 
ter, and celebrated their victory by magnificent triumphal 
games. Instead of again invading Germany, the prudent 
emperor resolved to provide for the defence of Gaul, and Jhe 
caused a chain of forts and cailles to be constructed, chiefly 
along the left bank of the Rhine, from its s(»iroe to the ocean* 
The Germans made various attempts to interrupt the works, 
especially those on the right bank of the river, and sometimes 
with success ; but the emptor completed his design, and se- 
cured the tranquillity of Gaul for the remainder of his reign. 

The coasts of Gaul and Britain were now infested by the 
invasions of the pirates of the North, who, united under the 
name of Saxons (that of the people of the neck of the Cim- 
brie peninsula), had long since commenced that series of 
jdundering excursions which afterwards led to such important 
consequences. A large body of these freebooters having 
penetrated into Gaul (371), Severus, the master of the in- 
fantry, was sent with a considerable force to oppose them. 
The Saxons, when they beheld the number and the arms of 
the Romans, declined the combat, and offered to supply a 
'select number of their youth for the Roman service, as the 
condition of a safe retreat. The treaty was conduded, the 
condition fulfilled, and the Saxons set out for the coast. But 
4n a wooded vfiJley on the way, a chosen body of Roman iiv- 
fantry was posted in ambush to attack them as they passed^. 
Some, however, of the soldiers rising before their time, the 
freebooters became aware of the treachery that was meditated^ 
and stood on their defence. The Romans were on the 

• « Ac licet," says Ammianus, "Justus quidam arbiter rerura factum in- 
cusabit perfidum et defonne, pensato tamen negotio Bon fecit indigne manujti 
latronum ezitialcm taodem, copia data, captam." 
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point of destructioQy when a body of cuirassiers, who had 
he&ti posted with the same design on another part of the road^ 
]iearing the din of combat^ hastened to the spot, and the un* 
fortunate Saxons, assailed in front and rear, were cut to 
pieces: all who escaped the sword were reserved for the 
sports of the amphitheatre. It is not necessary to express 
our disgust at this piece of treachery, but even in her best 
days Rome did not shrink from breach of faith and contempt 
of engagements. 

. The coasts of Britain suffered equally with those of Gaul 
from the inroads of the northern pirates, and this now wealthy 
and civilised island was in addition subject to the ravages of 
a domestic enemy ; for the avarice of the military command** 
ers causing them to defraud their soldiers of their pay and to 
sell discharges or exemptions from service, the discipline of 
the troops was at an end, and the highways were filled with 
robbers. The Plots and Scots, as the unsubdued natives of 
the northern part of the island were called, poured their 
savage hordes down into the now defenceless province, and 
ravaged it far and wide. The empieror, when intelligence of 
their devastations reached him, selected first Severus and then 
Jovinus for the command in Britain, but he finally committed 
it to count Theodosins, a Spaniard by birth and an officer 
of approved merit and capacity. 

Theodosius landed at Sandwich {RutupitB), whence he ad- 
vanced to London : he then led his troops against the bar- 
barians and attacked, and routed their scattered bands, reco- 
vering a large quantity of booty and captives. By publishing 
an amnesty he induced the soldiers who had deserted to re- 
turn to their standards, and he speedily cleared the Roman 
part of the island of its northern invaders. He restored all 
the cities and fortresses that had suffered injury or decay* 
The province which he recovered from the enemy he named 
Yalentia, from the emperor^. On his neHirn to court (369) 
Theodosius was promoted to the dignity of master of the 
horse, and given the command on the Upper Danube, where 
he acted with his usual success against the Alemans. He was 
then chosen to suppress a revolt in Africa. 

* " Recnperatamque proyinciam, qutt in ditionem coneeseerat liostfum, 
ita rt ddiderat ttatui pristino, ut eodem relerente et rectorem haberet legiti^ 
sum, et Valentia deinde vocaretur arbitrio Principis velut ovantis/' Am. Mar. 
zzviii. 3. This does not justify the language of Gibbon, that Theodosiua 
'^ with a strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern an<» 
^le of the island ; and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
pvoTioce of Yalentia, the glories of the rcign o{ Valentinian/' 
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The military commandant in that province, count Roma* 
nua» was one of those officers, so common under all despotic 
governments, who, heedless of justice and of the welfare of 
the people, think only of gratifying their pride and avarice. 
Kelying on the influence of his kinsman Remigius, the master 
of the offices, he set at nought the prayers and complaints of 
the provincials, and he suffered them to become the prey of 
the barbarians if they did not come up to bis demands. The 
people of Tripolis, who had thus been abandoned to the Gae* 
tulians, ventured to send deputies with their complaints to 
the emperor, and the charge of examining into the state of the 
province was committed to the notary Palladius. But this 
man had been selected by the influence of Remigius, and 
consequently his report asserted the innocence of Roman us 
and the falsehood of the charges made by the Tripolitans. 
The deaths and mutilations of some of their most disdn- 
gubhed citizens, under a barbarous decree of the deceived 
emperor, ensued, and Romanus continued his career of tyranny 
and extortion till his excesses forced the people to declare for 
ft Moorish prince, who had been driven into insurrection. 

The name of this prince was Firmus, the son of Nabal. In 
a domestic quarrel, after the death of his father, he happened 
to kill one of his brothers ; and Romanus, prompted by hatred 
or avarice, or it may be by a regard for justice, showed such 
a determination to punish him, that Firmus saw that he must 
submit to be executed or appeal to his sword. He chose the 
latter alternative ; thousands flocked to his standard : Roma« 
BUS proved unable to resist him, and the charge of reducing 
him was committed to the able Theodosius (373). The con- 
test between this officer and Firmus resembled that between 
Metellus and Jugurtha, in the same country. The arts of the 
African were encountered with corresponding dissimulation; 
the Roman general, at the head of an expedite force of less 
than 4000 men, traversed the country in all directions, and a 
Moorish prince, with whom Firmus had sought refuge, re* 
solved to imitate the conduct of Bocchus and obtain the 
favour of the victor by the surrender of the fugitive. Fir- 
mus, however, anticipated his treachery by a voluntary death. 

The fate of Theodosius himself may here be told. He 
had committed Romanus to safe custody on his landing in 
Africa, and abundant evidence of that oflicer's guilt had been 
procured. But court-favour availed to procure delay; bri- 
bery brought forward friendly witnesses, and forgery pro^ 
duced favourable documents, and the final result was that the 
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guilty RomaDus escaped with impunity, while the innocent 
Theodosius, after death had removed Yalentinian, who knew 
bis worth, was, through court-intrigue, seized and beheaded 
at Carthage, on a vague suspicion tliat he was grown too 
powerful for a subject ! (376) 

While Theodosius was engaged in the reduction of Africa, 
a war with the once formidable Quadans engaged the arms 
of Yalentinian in person. In pursuance of his plan of secu- 
ring the banks of the frontier-rivers by fortresses, the ground 
for one of them was marked out on what the Quadans 
claimed as their territory. On their complaint, Equitius, who 
commanded in lllyricum, suspended the works till he should 
have received further instructions from the emperor. His 
enemy Maximin, the tyrannic prefect of Gaul, seized this 
occasion for injuring him in the mind of Yalentinian, and 
procuring the command of the province of Yaleria (the 
scene of the dispute) for his own son Marcellinus. The pas- 
sionate and credulous emperor was easily induced to comply 
with his desire, and that important command was entrusted 
to an inexperienced and insolent youth. On his arrival in the 
province, Marcellinus caused the works which Equitius had 
suspended to be resumed, and when Gabinius, the Quadaa 
king, modestly remonstrated, he invited him to a banquet, 
affecting a willingness to comply with his wishes, and caused 
him as he was departing from it to be assassinated. The 
murder of their king exasperated the Quadans, and having 
procured the aid of a body of horse from their usual allies 
the Sarmatians, they crossed the Danube and invaded Pan- 
nonia. It was now the harvest-time, and the population were 
all engaged in their rural toils. The slaughter of the defence- 
less peasantry was therefore immense, and huge quantities of 
booty were carried over the Danube. The ravages of the 
invaders extended to the very walls of Sirmium. The two 
only legions which Equitius could bring into the field were 
cut to pieces. The Sarmatians, following the example of 
their allies, invaded Moesia, but the young Theodosius, who 
though only a youth, held the post of duke of that frontier, 
routed them in several encounters, and forced them to retire 
and sue for peace. 

In the following spring (375) the emperor Yalentinian 
quitted Treves, his ordinary residence, and at the head of the 
greater part of the troops of Gaul appeared on the banks of 
the Danube. He crossed that river, and having devastated tho 
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Quadan couDtry far and wide, repassed it without having lost 
a single man of his army* As he intended to return and com- 
plete the destruction of the Quadans in the following year, he 
fixed hifi winter quarters at a place named Bregilio, on the 
banks of the Danube, near the site of the modern city of Pres« 
burg. While he abode there he was waited on by ambassadors 
from that people, suing for peace in the humblest language^ 
In his reply he gave a loose to his Tiolent passions, reproaching 
the envoys and those who sent them, in the most opprobrious 
terms. The violence of his exertions caused him to burst a 
blood-vessel, and he fell back speechless into the arms of his 
attendants. He expired within a few hours (Nov. 17), in th^ 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and after a reign of twelve years 
wanting one hundred days. 

Valentinian is praised as a brave soldier, a lover of justice, 
ft man frugal, temperate and chaste in private life. He alle- 
viated when he could the burdens of his subjects ; he was a 
rigid maintainer of discipline in the army. Above all, he was 
tolerant in religion, and did not seek to impose his ovrn faith 
on his subjects by force or by disqualifications. On the 
other hand, he was choleric and cruel ; the slightest (fences 
were punished by a barbarous death, and the sentence at tinaes 
was passed in a tone of barbarous jocularity. He had two 
she-bears, which he named Gold-grain (Mica aurea) and 
Innocence. These animals, who were accustomed to tear 
human victims, were such favourites with him, that he caused 
their dens to be constructed near his own bed-chamber, and 
assigned them keepers, whose task was to foster their natural 
ferocity. We are not informed of the late of Gold-grain^ 
but Innocence, after a long course of service, was let loose in 
the woods. 



Valensj GmtioM, Vale$UiMian II. 
A.U. 1 128-1131. A.D. 375-378. 

The late emperor had in the fifth year of his rdgn 
dated in the empire with himself and bis brother, his soa 
Gratian, then a boy in his ninth year. This prince, who was 
now in his seventeenth year, was residing at Treves when the 
death of his &ther occurred. His absence emboldened two 
ofiicers of rank, Merobaudes and £quitiu8> to make an »t* 
tenpt to advance their own interest by adding ta the namber 
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df the emparore ; and having contrived to remove the Gallie^ 
troopsy from whom they apprehended opposition, they broi^ht 
to the camp Valentinian the half-brother of Gratian, a child 
only four yearn old^ who was residing with hfl mother, the 
empress Jostina, at a country*seat one hundred miles distant 
finom BregiliO) and invested him with the purple* Gratian, a 
prudent smd moderate prince, did not show any resentment at 
this act of assumption* He accepted his infant colleague, to 
whom he acted as a kind and attentive guardian. The portion 
of the empire assigned to the young emperor was lUyricum^ 
Italy and Africa, and he and his mother fixed their residence 
at Milan. 

Since the fall of Procopius the emperor Yalens had reigned 
in security. The settlement of the thrones of Iberia and 
Armenia hiA caused soime hostile demonstrations between 
him and the great Si^r ; but the Roman was timid, and ago 
had softened the energy of the Persian, and their differences 
trere settled by negotiation. After the death of his brother, 
Yal^s found himself obliged to take the field in person 
against a formidable enemy, and th(» fall of the Roman empire 
iSy with some appearance of reason, dated from this inauspi- 
cious period. 

' The great Gothic nation, whose steps we have traced from . 
the North to the Euxine, consisted of two main stems, the 
Ostrogoths or East^goths, and the Visigoths, or West*goths. 
The monarch of the former, named Hermanric, had, accord- 
ing to the chroniclers of his nation, at the advanced age of 
eighty years> the period when mo1»t men have ceased from 
their labours, commenced a career of conquest which extended 
his dominion back to the shores of the Baltic The kings of 
the Visigoths were obliged to renounce the royal title and be 
<9Dntent with the humbler rank of judges; and Hermanric 
was the acknoidedged monarch of Scythia. The aid given 
to Procopius having caused hostilities between him and the 
emperor Valens, the Gothic sovereign committed the conduct 
of the war to Athanaric, one of the Judges of the Visigoths ; 
it was terminated by a treaty in the year 369$ and the Gotha 
remained tranquil till the year of the death of Valentinian^ 
when the appearance of aa enemy from the remote regions of 
the East precipitated them on the Roman, empire. 

The extensive plains of northern Asia, from the confines of 
Europe^ or rather from those of the territory of the great 
SlavpniOB portion of the human fiimily, to the shores of the 
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eastern oeean^ have from time immemorial been the abode of 
two races of men. The one, known to the ancients by the 
name of Scythians, to the moderns by that of Turks, has al* 
ways occupied the western portion of these plains, and it is 
of this people that historians speak when they narrate tl\e 
wars and conquests of the Scythians. They are tall, well- 
formed and fair, and belong to what is termed the Cauca- 
sian or Indo-German portion of mankind. The other race, 
long unknown to the ancients, are termed Mongols ; their 
original seats are to the east of those of the Turks ; and their 
physical qualities, such as their extreme ugliness, their thin 
beards, the great breadth between their eyes, and other marks, 
indicate them to belong to a different portion of the humaa 
race. 

To the south of the seats of the Mongols lies the extensive 
empire of China, the inhabitants of which appear to belong 
to the Mongol family. The annals of this people tell of nu- 
merous wars between them and their barbarous kinsmen of 
the north. Some time before the period of which we write 
the arms of China had prevailed ; the power of the Mongols 
had been broken, and a large portion of their warriors had, 
with their flocks and herds, moved westwards in quest of new 
settlements. The Huns, as that portion of the Mongols of 
whom we treat were named, advanced till they encountered 
the Alans, who dwelt between the Volga mnd the Don, or 
TanaSs, on the banks of which latter stream the forces of the 
two nations engaged. The king of the Alans was slain, and 
victory crowneid the arms of the Huns. A portion of the 
vanquished people migrated, the rest submitted and were in- 
corporated with the conquerors, who then entered the terri- 
tories of the Gothic monarch (375), whose tyranny had made 
him odious to the greater part of his subjects, and caused 
them to view the progress of the Huns with indifference. Some 
time before, on the occasion of the desertion of a chief of the 
Roxolans, Hermanric had caused his innocent wife to be torn 
to pieces by wild horses, and her brothers now seized the 
occasion for vengeance. Hermanric perished by their dagw 
gers, and his son and successor Withimer fell in battle against 
the Huns. The greater part of the nation of the Ostrogoths 
forthwith submitted; but the more generous portion, with 
their infant sovereign Witheric, and led by two brave chiefs 
named Saphrax and Aletheus, penetrated to the banks of the 
Niester, which Athanaric occupied at the head of the war- 
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riors of the Visigoths. The Hunnish hordes soon appeared, 
and by causing a large body of their cavalry to ford the river 
by moonlight and surround the Goths, they forced them to 
retire and seek the shelter of the hills. Athanaric had ar- 
ranged a new plan of defence ; but his people had lost courage, 
and under the guidance of their two other Judges, Fritigern 
and Alavivus, they approached the banks of the Danube> 
seeking the protection of the Roman emperor (376). 

The Gothic envoys proceeded to Antioch, where Valens 
was then residing. Their request was taken into considera- 
tion by the emperor and his council ; and it was decided to 
give them a settlement within the bounds of the Empire, on 
the condition of their delivering up their arms before they 
passed the river, and suiTering their children to be separated 
from them and dispersed through the cities of Asia to serve 
as hostages, and be brought up in Roman manners. Under 
the pressure of necessity the Goths consented to these terms, 
and orders for their transportation were then issued to the 
imperial officers. As the stream of the Danube was rapid, 
swollen, and a mile in breadth, many perished in the passage ; 
but we are assured that at the least two hundred thousand 
Gothic warriors, with their wives, children and slaves, were 
safely landed on the southern bank of the river. The hostages 
were delivered according to agreement, but to retain their 
arms they consented to prostitute their wives and children, 
and to sacrifice their most precious possessions ; and the lust 
and avarice of the imperial officers caused them to endanger 
the peace of the empire for their gratification. A powerful 
Gothic army thus occupied the hills and plains of Lower 
Moesia. Soon after, Saphrax and Aletheus with their Ostro- 
goths, appeared on the banks of the Danube imploring a 
passage; but Valens, now become alarmed, dismissed their 
envoys with a refusal. 

Prudence and policy equally counseled that so formidable a 
host as that of the Visigoths should have been managed deli- 
cately, and the utmost care been taken to avoid giving them any 
cause of irritation. But Lupicinus and Maximus, the govem<* 
ors of the province, thought only of indulging their avarice. 
The vilest food, such as the flesh of dogs, was supplied to them ; 
to obtain a pound of bread they had to give a slave, and to 
pay ten pounds of silver for a small quantity of flesh meat ; 
and when all their property had thus been expended, want 
impelled them to the sale of their sons and daughters. Their 

r5 
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pfttience was at length exfaansted, and tbeir menaces abrmed 
Lrnpicinus and Maxinras, vrho therefore resolved to disperse, 
tfiem along the frontiers without delay. With this view thej 
drew around them all the troops they eoald assemble, and as 
they in consequence removed those that were waldiing the 
Ostrc^ths, that people seized the opportunity of crossn^ the 
river on rafts and in boat$, and encamped, unshackled by con«> 
ditions, on the Roman territory. The Visigoths, conducted br 
Fritigern, in compliance with the orders of the Roman geseral, 
.advanced to Marcianopolis, seventy miles inland from the Dap 
nube. Here, however, they were refused a soairket, and a 
quarrel in consequence arose between them and the Romaa 
soldiers, in which some blood was spilt LupiciiMiS) who waa 
at the time entertaining the Gothic chiefi, iidien informed af 
this event, gave orders for their guards to be slain. FritigerB, 
hearing the noise, drew his sword, and calling on his compa- 
nions to follow him, forced h» way through the crowd and re- 
joined his countrymen without the walls. Their bannos were 
instantly raised, and their boms sounded, according to th^ 
-enstom, for war. Lupicinus, at the head of what troops lie 
^ould collect, marched out against them. The engagement 
took place about nine miles from Marcianopolis, and it term!* 
nated in the total defeat of the Romans. The unprotected 
country soon felt the effects of the Grothic victory, the hus- 
bandmen were massacred or enslaved, the villages were plun- 
dered and burnt. A body of Goths in the Roman service^ 
who were quartered at Hadrianople, were driven 11^:0 insor- 
rection by the imprudent violence of the governor of that town* 
They joined their victorious countrymen, and their mated 
forces laid siege to the city. But the Goths knew nothing of 
sieges, and Fritigem drew them off, declaring that ** he was 
at peace with stone-walk." The slaves who wrought in the 
gold-mines of Thrace fled to the invaders, and revealed to 
them all the recesses in the mountains in which the inhabitants 
had concealed themselves with their cattle and property. Enor- 
mities of every kind were perpetrated on the unhappy pec^ile 
of the country (377). 

To check the excesses of the barbarians, Valens sent the 
troops of the East under his generals Trajan and Profutnma, 
with whom Richomer, count of the domestics in the western 
empire, united his forces, and was resolved to seek out and 
attack the enemy. The Goths, who had repassed Mount 
Hsemus, were now encamped in the plain adjacent to the moat 
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seutbem of the months of the Daiuibe. When the approack 
of the Roman samj vas dweened^ Fritigem sunmioned all the 
acsattered warriors to his staadard, and an action was fought^ 
vhicfa after lasting from dawn till dosk^ terminated in the da-> 
cisive advants^ of neither party. For the seren fotlowii^ 
days the Gotiu remained within their Gamp» whick was se» 
cared, aeeordlng to the custom of their race, by a strong 
eireuit of waggmis. The plan of the Roman generals was to 
confine them to the angle which they occupied, till famine, hy 
ks sure operation, should have reduced them. Bat while with 
tiiis view they were fortifying their lines, they learned that 
Frttigem had formed a league with the Ostrogoths and had 
even induced a hii^e number of the Huns and Alans to join 
lua standard. The Romans, fearful of being surrounded, aban* 
doned the siege of the Gothic camp and retired, and the libe- 
rated Goths rapidly spread their devastations as far as the 
UelleBpont (378). 

Valens had early sought the aid of his nephew and colleague 
Gratnm, and that gallant young emperor was preparing to lead 
tibe lorees of the West to the deliverance of the East, when thef 
Alemans, learning his design, and perhaps acting in concert 
wkh the Goths, passed the Rhine to the number of forty thou* 
sasd. The troops which had been sent on to Pannonia were 
recalled, and Gratian, guided by the military experience and 
wisdom of his seneral Nanienus and of Mellobaudes kinir of 
tfae Fcuks, aiideoant of the danestics, g^^ the barbaiL. 
battle at Colmar {Argemtaria) in Alsace. The victory of the 
Romans was decisive^ the king of the Alemans was slain, and 
of tiieir entire host not more than five thousand men escaped 
from the field of battle. Gratian then invaded their country, 
and forced them to sue for peace. 

While Gratian was thus inspiring his subjects with admi- 
ration and respect for their youthful emperor, Valens had 
reached Constantinople, where, urged by the clamours of the 
popakce, and inspirited by the recent successes of some of 
his generals, he resolved to assume in person the conduct of 
tiie war against the barbarians, and he set out at the head of 
a large army. The Goths had proposed to occupy the defiles 
OD the road from that city to Hadrianople, but the march of 
the imperial troops was conducted with so much skill and 
ederity, that they reached the latter place uuimpeded, and se-^ 
cored th«nselves in a strong camp beneath its walls. A coun* 
cil was held to decide on future operatioQs. Count Richomert 
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whom Gratian had despatched with intelligence of his victo- 
ries, and with assurances of his speedy approach, urged strongly 
the prudence of waiting for the arrival of the Gallic legions ; 
his advice was seconded by Victor, the master of the horse, a 
Sarmatian by birth, but a cautious and prudent man. On the 
other hand, count Sebastian and the court-flatterers 'advised • 
against sharing with a colleague the glory of a certain victory. 
Their counsels, aided by the jealousy of Valens, prevailed* 
While preparations were being made for battle, a ChristiaR 
presbyter arrived as the envoy of Fritigem. The public let- 
ters of which he was the bearer, craved that Thrace, with all 
its cattle and corn, should be given, to his people as the condi- 
tion of a perpetual peace ; but he was also commissioned to 
deliver a private letter, in which Fritigern writing as a friend 
said that he should never be able to bring his countrymen to 
agree to any terms unless the imperial army were close at hand 
to daunt them by its presence. The object of the wily Goth 
was to bring on a speedy engagement. 

At dawn the following day (Aug. 9) the legions of the 
East were in motion, the imperial treasure and insignia being 
left within the walls of Hadrianople. Toward noon the wag- 
gon-fence of the enemy, twelve miles from the city, was dis- 
cerned. The Romans began to form their line of battle ; the 
Goths, as the troops of Aletheus and Saphrax were not yet 
come up, sent again illusive proposals of peace, and while 
time was thus gained, the effects of the heat of the burning 
sun were augmented by the Goths setting Are to the grass and 
wood of the surrounding country. The Romans also suffered 
from want of food, and at length the arrival of Saphrax and 
Aletheus put an end to all negotiation, and the battle com- 
menced. The horse.of the Roman left wing penetrated to the 
enemy's line of waggons, but being unsupported was over- 
thrown and scattered, and the foot being thus left without 
protection, and crowded into too narrow a space to be able to 
use their arms to advantage, were crushed by the masses of 
the enemy. After a long but fruitless resistance, they fled in 
all directions. The emperor sought refuge among the troops 
named Lancearians and Mattiarians, from their weapons, who 
still stood their ground. Count Trajan crying out that all 
was lost if the emperor were not saved, count Victor has- 
tened to the spot with the reserve of Batavians, but the em- 
peror was nowhere to be found, and the furious onset of the 
Goths soon forced all to provide for their own safety. A 
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moonless night terminated the rout, and aided the escape of 
the vanquished Romans. Since the day of CannsB no such 
calamity had befallen the Roman arms. Scarcely a third part 
of the army quitted the field. Among the slain were the 
counts Trajan, Sebastian, Valerian and Equitius, and six-and- 
thirty other officers of rank. 

The fate of Valens himself was never exactly known. Some 
said that at nightfall he fell mortally wounded by an arrow, 
and that his body, confounded among those of the common 
soldiers, could never be recognised. Others asserted, that 
when he was wounded, some of his guards and eunuchs con- 
veyed him to a neighbouring cottage, and while they were 
engaged in trying to dress his wound, the enemy surrounded 
the house, and being unable to force the doors, heaped straw 
and wood i^ainst them, and setting fire to these materials^ 
burned the house and all within it. One of the guards who 
escaped out of a window survived to tell the story. 

Such was the fate of the emperor Valens, in the fiftieth year 
of his age and the fourteenth of his reign. He is said to 
have been a firm friend, a rigid maintainer of both civil and 
military order, a mild ruler of the provinces. He was also 
moderately liberaL On the other hand, he is charged with 
avarice, indolence, severity bordering on cruelty; and it is 
added, that though affecting a great regard to justice, he would 
never allow the judges to give any sentence but such as he 
wished. In religion he was an Arian, and the Catholics uq« 
derwent some persecution during his reign. 

On the morning after the battle, the Goths, eager to possess 
the wealth of which they knew it to be the c^^, surrounded 
the walls of Hadrianople. The soldiers and camp-folio wers> 
who had been shut out of the town, fought with desperate re* 
solution, and kept them at bay for the space of five hours ; and 
the imprudent slaughter of three hundred men who went over 
to them, showed that safety only lay in valour and constancy. 
A violent tempest at last forced the Goths to return to their 
waggon-camp. They again had recourse to negotiation, and 
then tried the way of treachery. Some of the guards had de* 
serted to them, and they induced these men to return to the 
city as if they had made their escape, and, if admitted, they 
were to set fire to a part of the town, in order that while the be- 
sieged were engaged in quenching the Barnes the Goths might 
seize the opportunity of breaking in at some unguarded place. 
The traitors were admitted, but the discrepancy in their ao« 
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count of tbe designs of the enemy caused them to be put to 
tiie toitare, and the troth vas thus diseoveEed. The Ciotiiia 
In the morning renewed the asawilt, but the defence was le-* 
solute as ever, and they retired in the evening aeeusing one 
anotiier of madness in not attending to the counsel of Fchi- 
gem and avoiding all dealings with stone^waQ& They de- 

5iTted the next day^ and dire^ed their course for the capttaL 
hey plandered and wasted all the circunyacent country^ 
bat &ey feared the strength of the walls and the raagnitiide 
^ the popalation of tbe city. While they were insuring its 
strength, a squadron of Saracenic light-horse, which had ktd^ 
arrived, issued from one of the gates and attacked thena* 
The confiict was well-maintaiaed and dubious ; but when the 
Goths beheld an Arab warrior, half-naked, with his long hanr 
banging about him, raise a hoarse and dismal dkaxA, and draw^ 
ing his dagger rush into the midst of their ranks, and potting 
his mouth to the throat of one whom he had slain, suck lua 
blood, they were filled with hc»nror and disgust. They shortly 
after wididrew with their booty to tbe northern provinces, and 
qwead their ravages as far as the Adriatic. 

Meantime an act of barbarous, and therefore questionable 
policy, was put in practice by Julius, who commanded beyond 
Mount Taurus. Apprehending danger from the Gothic youth 
who were dispersed in the various towns and cities, he, with 
the consent of the senate of Constantinople, issued orders to 
their commanders, who happened to be all Romans (a thii^, 
as Ammianus observes, very rare in those days), to assemble 
th^n all on a certain day, as if to receive their promised pay, 
and ihen to slaughter them. The orders were executed ; the 
Goths were collected unarmed in the squares of the townsi 
the avenues were guarded, and from the tops of tbe aii^ 
eent buildings tbe soldiers overwhelmed them with their wea^ 
pons*. 



GraHan, Vakntinian II, and Tkeodosius. 
A.U. 1131-1136. A.D. 378-383. 
Gratian bad been on his march to aid his uncle when he 

* Zosimus (who is followed by Gibbon) says that they were^the Gothic 
youths who had been delivered up to Valens. Ammianus seems to speak 
of them as Goths in the Roman service. This writer's valuable history 
ends at this point. 
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heard of tlie defeat and deatii of dial ill-fated pnnee. He fiiwtb* 
vith halted, and taking into serious coDsideration the state of 
the empire, and knowing that the West would demand his own. 
midivided attentioD, he saw dearly- the necessity of selecting' 
aDBve one in whose character the general and the statesaaan 
siii»dd be united, to take the chaise of the East. Acting oil 
the wisdom which experience had taught, he resolved that the 
pefson selected shoold be hia coUei^ne in the empire, and 
not a subordinate officer, and the choice which he made was 
alike honourable to himself and its object. 

The person selected by Gratian for the high d^mtj of em- 
peror of the East was the son of that Theodosius, who ouYf 
three years before had been put to death by his own atithor- 
ity. The younger Theodosius had on that occaaion craTed 
leave to resign his command, and having obtained it, he had 
retired to his native country Spain, and fixed hb residence os 
his paternal estate at Coco, between Valladolid and Segovia. 
He there divided his time between the town and the country, 
and the care and the improvement of his property formed his 
okief occupation. While thns engaged he was summoned 
to receive the purple, with which he was invested by Gra- 
tian in the city of Sirmium (Jan. 19, S79), amid ike fa- 
vouring acclamations of the soldiers and the people. Theo* 
dosius was now in the thirty-third year of his age ; his person 
and ODontenance displayed manly vigour and dignity, and 
time proved that the qualities of his heart correi^onded to 
tiiose outward charms which captivated the vulgar. No man 
ever attained to empire in a more honourable manner; the 
slightest vestige of intrigue or manoenvre is not to be dis- 
cerned ; his country was in danger, and a iH>bleHninded prince 
summoned to its aid the man deemed most capable of deliver- 
ii^ it from its enemies : for we must not refuse the meed of 
praise to Gratian, who could entrust such power to a man 
whose father had been murdered in his name. 

Theodosius did not venture to lead the dispirited troops of 
the East into the field against the Goths. He fixed his own 
residence at Thessalonica^ and caused the fortifications of the 
other towns to be strei^thened. By frequent sallies the sol- 
diers were taught to encounter the barbarians; gradually 
small armies were formed, and by well-concerted operations 
victories were gained. This Fabian policy was aided by the 
cBssensions which naturally broke out among the various 
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bodies of the barbarians when the able Fritigem was 
moved by death. A Gothic chief of royal blood, named 
Modar, entered the service of Theodosius, who gave him a 
high military command, and he surprised and cut to pieces a 
large body of his countrymen. Athanaric, who had emerged 
from his retirement after the death of Fritigern, and prevailed 
on the greater part of the Visigoths to submit to his rule, \yas 
now advanced in years and disposed to peace. He therefore 
listened to the proposals of Theodosius, and concluded a 
treaty. The emperor advanced to meet him at some distance 
from Constantinople, and Athanaric accompanied him to that 
city. The Gothic prince was amazed at its strength and 
magnificence, but the change in his mode of life probably- 
proved fatal to him, for he died not long after his arrival* 
He was interred by the emperor with the utmost magnifi* 
•oence, and a stately monument was raised to his memory. 
Hb whole army entered the imperial service ; the other chiefs 
gradually agreed to treaties with the emperor ; and thus withiii 
a space of little more than four years after the death of Ya* 
lens (382), the victors of Hadrianople had become the sub- 
jects of the empire. The settlements assigned them were in 
the provinces of Mcesia and the cis-Danubic Dacia, which had 
been laid desolate by their ravages. 

During all this time the Ostrogoths were far away in the 
north among the tribes of Germany. , They at length (386} 
appeared once more on the banks of the Lower Danube, 
their numbers augmented by German and Sarmatian, or 
perhaps Hunnish auxiliaries, and proposed to renew their de* 
vastation of the Roman provinces. Promotus, the general of 
the opposite frontier, had recourse to stratagem against them. 
He sent over spies, who stipulated to betray the Roman army, 
assuring the barbarians that if they crossed the river in the 
dead of the night they might surprise it when buried in sleep. 
Accordingly, on a moonless night, the Goths embarked their 
warriors in three thousand monoxyh or canoes, and pushed for 
the opposite shore ; but when they approached it, they found 
it guarded for the length of two miles and a half by a triple 
line of vessels; and while they- were struggling to force their 
way through them, a fleet of galleys came, with stream and 
oars, down the river, and assailed them. The resistance which 
they were able to offer was slight ; their king or general Odo« 
thaeus, and numbers of their warriors, were slain or diiowned^ 
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and they were finally obliged to solicit the clemency of the 
victors*. Theodosius, who was at hand, concluded a treaty 
with them, by which they engaged to become his subjects* 
Seats were assigned them in Lydia and Phrygia, where they 
were governed by their own hereditary chiefs under the su- 
preme authority of the emperor. A body of 40,000 Goths, 
named Fcederati^ or allies, henceforth formed a part of the 
army of the East, distinguished by gold collars, higher pay, 
and various privileges. 

We will now turn to the West and the emperor Gratian. 

This prince, whose character was by nature feeble and 
gentle, had been fostered, as it were, into greatness by the wis- 
dom and the counsels of the able preceptors with whom his 
father had surrounded himf. In the acta of the early years of 
his reign, though he was the ostensible agent, they were the 
secret directors, and the youth, whose chief virtue was duc- 
tility to good, obtained the fame due to higher qualities. But 
when death or other causes had removed these able and vir- 
tuous advisers, the amiable but indolent prince fell under 
the guidance of men of a different character, to whom he en- 
trusted the affairs of the state, while he devoted himself to 
the delights of the chase, in which he bent the bow and flung 
the dart with the skill of a Commodus. The oflices and ad- 
vantages of the court and the provinces were set to sale, and the 
minds of the subjects were thus alienated ; but this would have 
signified little had Gratian been careful to retain the attachment 
of the soldiers, which his conduct, when directed by worthy ad- 
viserp, had won. This, however, he lost by his own imprudence. 
He had placed a body of Alans among his guards, and 
charmed with their dexterity in the use of his favourite wea- 
pons, he committed to them exclusively the defence of his 
person. He used even to appear in public in their peculiar 

* There is some confusion in this account. Zosimus (!▼. 35. and 38, 39) 
makes the Goths to be twice defeated (a.d. 383 and 386) on the same river 
and by the same person, and in the same manner as it would appear. The 
Gothic general in the former he calls (Edotheus, the same with the Odothseus 
of Claudian (De iv. Conf . Hon. 626) in the second. We cannot, by the 
way, agree with Gibbon that this was Aletheus. 

One of the most improbable circumstances in the narrative is that the 
Goths should not have discerned the Roman shipping, for the Danube is 
nowhere too wide to be seen across. 

f Ausonius, the poet (more properly versifier) of Bordeaux, was one of his 
tutors. Gratian honoured him with the consulate in 379. We cannot see 
why Gibbon should call Ausonias " a professed pagan." 
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national dress, to the grief and indignatioQ of the Iq^ibnaiy 
soldiers, even the Germans viewing with horror the Scythian 
costume. 

While such was the temper of the troops a revolt broke 
out in the anny of Britain (383), and a person named Maxi* 
mus was there proclaimed emperor. This man, who was a 
native of Spain and the fellow-soldier of Theodosins, was re- 
Qjiding in Britain, but without civil or military rank of any 
importance. His abilities and his virtues are recognised, bat 
whence his influence arose we are uninformed ; and if we may 
credit his own positive assertion, his dignity was forced on 
him. He plainly saw that he could not recede ; and as the* 
British youth crowded to his standard, he passed over t« 
Ganl at the head of a lai^e army*. The troops of Gaul all. 
declared for him^ and Gratian fled from Paris to Lyons with 
only three hundred horse. The gates of all the towns on fain 
way were closed acndnst him, and the treacherous irovemorof 
LyL amused hi^th profuse, m tho« sent rpu^uit of 
nun arrived, and he was slain as he rose from supper (Aug. 
25}* His brother Valentinian applied, bat in vain, for bis 
body. Mellobaudes, the Frank king and Roman general, 
shared the fate of his master ; but Maximns, who was now 
acknowledged by the whole West, could boast that no other 
blood was shed except in the field. 



Theodosiusy Valentinian IL and Maximus. 

A.u. 1 136-1 141 . A.D. 383-S8a 

The late revolutioD had been so sudden that Theodosius 
had been perhaps uninformed of it until it was accomplished ^ 
and ere he could determine how to act he was waited on by 
an embassy from the usurper headed by his chamberlain^ a 
man advanced in years, and, as the historian observes, to the 
praise of Maximus, not a eunuch. The envoy justified the 
conduct of his master, asserting his ignorance of the murder 
of Gratian : he then proceeded to give Theodosius the op- 

* A large emigration of Britons to Armoriea is placed in tliis dmei to 
which beldngs the legend of St. Ursula and her virgins. These are said to^ 
have been 1 1,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian maidens, the destined brides of 
the emigrants, who mistaking their way, went np the Rhine and were 
sacred at Cologne by the Hnns-^who were not there. 
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tioQ of peace or war. Gratitude and honour urged the em* 
peror to avenge the fate of his benefactor, but prudence sug- 
gested that the issue of a contest with the troops of Craul, 
Spain, and Britain was doubtful, and that the barbarians, who 
hoTcred on the frontiers, would be ready to pour into the em« 
pire when its forces should have been wasted in civil conflict. 
He, therefore, lent a favourable ear to the proposals of Max-> 
inms, and acknowledged him as a colleague, carefully, how- 
ever, stipulating for the security of Valentinian in his share 
of the empire. The images of the three imperial colleagues 
were, according to usage, exhibited to the people. 

The empire now remained at rest for a space of four year8> 
but at length (S87) its repose was disturbed by the ambition of 
Maximus : for not content with his own ample portion, this 
fortunate rebel cast an eye of cupidity on the dominioni 
of Valentinian, where many were disaffected on account of 
religion. Having extorted large sums of money from his 
subjects, he took a great number of barbarians into pay ; and 
vfaen an ambassador from Valentinian came to his court, 
he persuaded him to accept the services of a part of Ins 
troops for an imminent Pannonian war.. The envoy himself 
was their guide through the passes of the Alps; Maximus 
secretly followed at the bead of a larger body, and a precipi- 
tate flight from Milan to Aquileia alone assured the safety of 
Valentinian and his mother. Not deeming themselves secure 
even in that strong city, they embarked in a vessel, and sailing 
round the Grecian peninsula, landed at Thessalonica*, whi- 
ther Theodosius hastened to visit them. He deliberated with 
his council as to what were best to be done ; the same reasons 
as before urged him to pause before he should engine in a eivtt 
war, and the injuries of Valentinian might possibly have gone 
unrevenged had they not found an advocate in the beauty of 
fab sister Galla. By the directions of her mother, this prin- 
cess cast herself at the feet of Theodosius, and with tears im- 
plored his aid. Few hearts are proof against the tears of 
iKanty — that of Theodosius at least was not ; his empress was 
dead, and his aid was assured if the lovely supplicant would 
consent to share the throne of the East. The condition was 
secepted, the nuptiab were celebrated, and the royal bride- 
groom then prepared to take the Add. Large bodies of Huns 

♦ Gibbon's account of their voyage w more suited to epic poetry than to 
Instory. 
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and Alans crowded to the standard of Theodosius, who found 
Maximus encamped near Siscia, on the banks of the Save, 
The light cavalry of the barbarians flung themselves into that 
deep and rapid river the moment they reached it, and routed 
the troops which guarded the opposite bank. Next morning 
a general action ensued, which terminated in the submission 
of the surviving troops of Maximus, who fled to Aquileia» 
whither he was rapidly followed by Theodosius. The gates 
were burst open; the unfortunate Maximus was dragged into 
the presence of the victor, who, having reproached him with 
his misdeeds, delivered him to the vengeance of the soldiers, 
by whom his head was struck ofi*. His son Victor, whom he 
had given the rank of Cssar and left behind him in Gaul, 
was put to death by count Arbogast, one of Theodosius's ge* 
nerals, by the order of that emperor, and the whole of the 
West was thus subjected to the rule of Valentinian. The 
generous Theodosius compensated those who had suffered by 
the oppression of Maximus, and he assigned an income to the 
mother of that ill-fated prince, and provided for the education 
of his daughters. 



Tlieodosius and Valentinian IL 

A.U. 1141-1 14.5. A.D. 388-39ii. 

Theodosius, after his victory, remained three years in 
Italy to regulate the affairs of the West for his juvenile coU 
league. In the spring of the year 389 he made a triumphal 
entrance into the ancient capital of the empire, but his usual 
abode was the palace of Milan. 

While Theodosius was residing in Italy (390) an unhappy 
event occurred, which casts almost the only shade over his 
fair fame. In the city of Thessalonica an eminent charioteer 
of the circus conceived an impure affection for a beautiful 
boy, one of the slaves of Botheric, the commander of the gar- 
rison : to punish his insolence Botheric cast him into prison. 
On the day of the games, the people, with whom he was a 
great favorite, enraged at his absence, rose in insurrection^ 
and as the garrison was then very small, they massacred Bo« 
theric and his principal officers, and dragged their bodies 
about the streets. Theodosius, who was of a choleric temper, 
was filled with fury when he heard of this atrocious deed. 
His first resolution was to take a bloody revenge ; the efforts 
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of the bishops then led him to thoughts of clemencyy but the 
arguments of his minister Ruffinus induced him finally to ex- 
pedite an order for military execution. He then attempted 
to recall the order, but it was too late. The people of Thes- 
salonica were in the name of the emperor invited to the 
games of the circus. Their love of amusement overcoming 
their fear of punishment, they hastened to it in crowds ; when 
the place was full, the soldiers, who were posted for the pur* 
pose, received the signal, and an indiscriminate massacre en- 
sued. The lowest computation gives the number of those 
slain as seven thousand. 

The archbishop of Milan at this time was the intrepid Am- 
brose. When he heard of the bloody deed he retired to the 
country, whence he wrote to the emperor to say that he had 
been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in his name 
or presence, and advising him not to think of receiving the 
Eucharist with his blood-stained hands. Theodosius acknow- 
ledged and bewailed his offence, and after some time pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral to perform his devotions ; but Am- 
brose met him at the porch, opposed his entrance, and insisted 
on the necessity of a public penance. Theodosius submitted, 
and the lord of the Roman world, laying aside his imperial 
habit, appeared in the posture of a suppliant in the midst of 
the church of Milan, with tears soliciting the pardon of his 
sin. After a penance of eight months he was restored to the 
communion of the faithful. 

To the cruelty of Theodosius on this occasion may be op- 
posed his clemency some time before to the people of Antiocli, 
This lively licentious people, being galled by an increase of 
taxation (387)) flung down, dragged through the streets, and 
broke the images of Theodosius and his family. The go- 
vernor of the province sent to court informafion of this act of 
treason; the Antiochenes despatched envoys to testify their 
repentance. After a space of twenty-four days two officers 
of high rank arrived to declare the will of the emperor. An- 
tioeh was to be degraded from its rank and made a village 
under the jurisdiction of Laodicea ; all its places of amuse- 
ment were to be shut up, the distribution of corn to be stopt, 
and the guilty to be inquired after and punished. A tribunal 
was erected in the market-place, the most wealthy citizens 
were laid in chains and their houses exposed to sale, when 
monks and hermits descended in crowds from the mountains, 
and at their intercession one of the officers agreed to return 
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to court and learn the present disposition of the emperoi^ 
The anger of the generous Theodosius had subsided ere he 
lunrived, and a full and free pardon was readily accorded to the 
repentant dty. 

Valentinian, after the death of his mother and the departare 
of Theodosius, fixed his abode in Gaul. His troops were 
commanded by count Arbogast, a Frank by birth, who had 
held a high rank in the service of Gratian, after whose death 
he had passed to that of Theodosias. Aware of the weak- 
ness of his young sovereign, the ambitious barbarian raised 
his thoughts to empire. He corrupted the troops, he gave 
the chief commands to his countrymen, he surrounded the 
prince with his creatures, and Valentinian found himself little 
better than a prisoner in the palace of Vienne. He sent to 
infonn Theodosius of his situation ; but impatient of delay^ he 
summoned Arbogast to hb presence, and delivered him a 
paper containing his dismissal from his posts. ^ You have 
not given me my authority, and you cannot take it away," 
was the reply of the general, and he tore the paper and cast 
it on the ground. Valentinian snatched a sword from one of 
the guards, but he was prevented from using it. A few days 
after he was privately strangled, and a report was spread that 
he had died by his own hand (May 15, 392). 



Theodosius^ 

A.V. 1 145-^1 148. A.D. 392^395. 

Arbogast, deeming it more prudent to reign under the 
name of another than to assume the purple himself, selected 
for his imperial puppet a rhetorician named Eugenius, who 
had been his secretary, and whom he had raised to the rank 
pf master of the offices. An embassy was despatched to 
Theodosius to lament the unfortunate accident of the deatb 
of Valentinian, and to pray him to acquiesce in the choice of 
the armies and people of the West. Theododus acted with 
his usual caution ; he dismissed the ambassadors with presents 
and with an ambiguous answer ; but he was secretly swayed 
by the tears of his wife, and resolved to avenge the death of 
l^er brother. After devoting two years to his preparations 
for thb hazardous war, he at length (394) put himself at the 
l^ead of his troqps and directed his march for Italy. Arbo*^ 
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casty taking warning by the errors of Maximus, contracted 
£is line of defence, and abandoning the northern provinces 
and leaving unguarded the passes of the Julian Alps, en- 
.camped his troops under the walls of Aquileia. Theodosiua, 
on emerging from the mountains, made a furious assault on 
the fortified camp of the enemj, in which ten thousand of 
his Gothic troops perished. At nightfall he retired baffled to 
the a<\jacent hills, where he passed a sleepless night, while the 
camp of the enemy rang with rejoicings. Arbogast, having 
secretly sent a large body of troops to get into the rear of the 
emperor, prepared to assail him in the morning (Sept. 6). But 
the leaders of these troops assured Theodosius of their alle- 
giance; and in the engagement i^sudden tempest from the 
Alps blew full in the faces of thotj^f the enemy ; and their 
superstition leading them to view in it the hand of Heaven, 
they flung down their arms and submitted. / Eugenius was 
taken and put to death ; Arbogast, after wandering some days 
through the mountains, perished by his own hand. 

Theodosius survived his victory only five months. Though 
he was not more than fifty years of age, indulgence had un- 
dermined his constitution, and he died of dropsy at Milan (Jan. 
17, S95), leaving his dominions to his two sons Arcadius and 
Hononus. 

The character of the great Theodosius is one which' it is 
gratifying to contemplate. Called from a private station to 
empire, he was still the same in principle and conduct ; and, 
the surest evidence of native greatness of soul, he remained 
unchanged by prosperity. He was an affectionate and faith- 
ful husband to both his wives, a fond parent, a generous and 
kind relation, an affable and agreeable companion, and a 
steady friend. As a sovereign, he was a lover of justice, a 
wise and benevolent legislator, an able and successful general. 
His defects were too slavish a submission to some intolerant 
ecclesiastics, which led to the enactment of persecuting laws 
agaim^t heretics and pagans ; a violence of temper which we 
have seen exemplified in the massacre of Thessalonica ; a love 
of indolence and an over-fondness for the pleasures of the 
.table, which brought him to a premature death, to the great 
calamity of the empire. 

The reign of Theodosius forms an epoch in the history of 
the Roman empire. He was the last who ruled over the 
.whole empire, and it was in his time that the ancient system of 
religion, under which Rome had risen, flourished, and com^ 
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menced) at least, her decline, was finally and permanently 
suppressed. His reign was also the last in which Rome ap- 
peared with any remnant of her original dignity on the scene 
of the world. It will surely not be accounted impiety or su- 
perstition, if we say that the eloquent appeals and lamentations 
of the advocates for the old religion were not without founda- 
tion ; and that in the order of Providence, Rome's greatness 
had been indissolubly united with her Pontifices, Augurs and 
Vestals. Such seems undeniably to have been the fact, the 
cause is probably inscrutable. 

If we credit the complaints of contemporary writers, luxury 
was continually on the increase, and manners became more 
depraved every day. These statements are, however, to be 
received with caution ; and how either luxury or depravity 
could exceed that under the successors of Augustus, it is not 
easy to discern. Property had of late years been somewhat 
more secure from the rapacity of the court, and the terrors 
of the barbarians were as yet too remote to produce that 
recklessness which consumes today what it is not certain of 
possessing tomorrow. The censurers in fact are either 
splenetic pagans, eager to cast a slur on the new faith, or 
christian ascetics, who viewed all indulgence with a jaundiced 
eye. We are very far from saying that the morals of this 
period were pure, or at all comparable with those of modem 
Europe; we only doubt if they were worse than those of the 
times of Tiberius and Nero. 

A striking proof, however, was given at this time, that the 
thews and sinews of the Roman soldier were no longer what 
they had been in the days of the republic. The infantry craved 
and obtained permission to lay aside their helmets and corse- 
lets, as oppressing them with their extreme weight. Even 
future misfortunes could not induce them to resume these 
arms, and this among other causes contributed to the speedy 
downfall of the empire. 

Literature continued to share in the general decline. 
Poetry might be regarded as extinct; history has only to 
present the name of Ammianus Marcellinus, who however 
among the historians of the empire stands next in rank to 
Tacitus, though at a very long interval. The Sophists, that 
b those to whom the manner was every thing, the matter of 
comparatively little importance, were the class of literary men 
held in most esteem. Orations, panegyrics, public or private 
epistles, in which the absence of fruit is sought to be con- 
cealed by the abundance of foliage and flowers, form the store 
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of these men's compositions. The most distinguished among 
them was Libanius of Antioch, the friend of both Julian and 
Theodosius, a large portion of whose writings still exist. 
Julian himself occupies no mean place among the Sophists. 
His letters, from his station in society, are far more important 
and interesting than those of Libanius. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



Suppression of Paganism.— ReligioD of the fourth century. — State of morals. 

—The Donatists. — The Arians. — Other heretics. — Ecclesiastical const!- i 

tution. — Fathers of the Church. — The Manichaeans. 

As the reign of Tbeodosius was the period of the complete 
fall of paganism and final triumph of the Christian faith, we j 

will here interrupt our narrative* of political events, and 
briefly relate the victories of the church over heathenism and 
heresy, and portray its external and internal condition. 

When Constantine embraced the Chrbtian religion, he left 
the ancient system of the Roman state undisturbed ; toward 
the end of his reign, however, he issued edicts for the demo- 
lition of heathen temples, and prohibited sacrifices. Constan- 
tins was 'more hostile to heathenism than his father had been, 
and he executed the laws against it with great severity, even 
punishing capitally those guilty of the crime of oiFering sacri- 
fice to idols. The absurd and fruitless efforts of Julian in its 
favour have been related, and the huthane and enlightened 
toleration of Jovian and Valentinian have been praised. But 
Theodosius (much less Gratian) had not strength or enlarge- 
ment of mind to resist or refute the arguments of the advo- 
cates of intolerance, and in their time the veneration of the 
tutelar deities of ancient Rome was treated as a crime. 

The preservation of a pure monotheism being the main 
object of the law of Moses, its prohibitions against idolatry 
are numerous and severe ; but the Christian religion, relying 
on its internal worth and its utter incompatibility with idolatry, 
is less emphatic on that subject. The habit, however, of 
confounding it with the Mosaic law had become so strongs 
and the opinion of the gods of the heathen being evil spirits, 
and not mere creatures of imagination, so prevalent, that the 
worship of them was held to be the highest insult to the ma- 

s 
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jestj of the Creator^ and the sovereign who suffered iii4>ioiu 
rites to be performed was regarded as participating in the 
guilt. Yielding to these considerations, Gratian on his acces- 
sion refused to receive the insignia of a Pontifex MaximuSy 
which even the most zealous of his predecessors had not re- 
jected, and he seized on the sacerdotal revenues for the uses 
of the church or state, and abolished all the honours and 
immunities of the heathen priesthoods. The image and altar 
of Victory, which were placed in the senate -house, had been 
removed by Coustantine and restored by Julian. As the ma- 
jority of the senate still adhered to the old religion of the 
state, the tolerant Valentin ian had suffered it to remain un- 
disturbed ; but his more zealous son ordered it to be again 
removed. A deputation of the senate, sent on this occasion, 
was refused an audience by the emperor. The year after his 
death another deputation waited on his brother Valentinian ; 
it was headed by Symmachus, the prefect of the city, a pontiff 
and augur, a man of noUft birth, and of distinguished elo- 
quence and unstained virtue. He was opposed by Ambrose, 
archbishop of Milan, and the prayer of the Roman senate 
was rejected. When Theodosius was at Rome* he called on 
the senate to choose between the two religions ; and the ma- 
jority of that body, warned by the fate of Symmachus, who 
had recently been sent into exile, voted in accordance with 
the wishes of the emperor. Pretended conversions became 
numerous, the temples were deserted and the churches filled 
with worshipers, and the religion under which Rome bad 
flourished for twelve centuries ceased for ever. Respect 
probably for the dignity of the city caused the temples to be 
spared and left to the operation of natural decay ; but in the 
provinces no such delicacy was observed, and many Chris- 
tian prelates^ such as Martin of Tours, Marcellus of Apamea, 
and Theophilus of Alexandria, headed holy crusades for the 
destruction of the abodes of the idols ; and many a stately 
edifice, the pride of architecture, was thus consigned to un- 
timely ruin. A few escaped destruction by being converted 
into Christian churches. In effect, the fate of the temples 
seems in general to have depended on the good sense or fana- 
ticism of the bishop of the diocese in which they stood. 

The edicts which Theodosius put forth against sacnficea 

* Most probably after his victory over Maximus, though both Zosimus 
and Pnidentius place it after that over Eugenius. 
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and other heatben rites having been frequently eluded, he at 
length (S92) published one which breathes the very spirit of 
intolerance*. By this he forbids all persons, no matter what 
their rank, to offer any sacrifice whatever, or even to suspend 
garlands, burn incense, or place lights before the domestic 
deities of Roman religion, the Genius, the Lar and the 
Penates. The penalty was the forfeiture of the house or 
estate in which the rites had been performed, or if these were 
the property of another person, a fine of twenty-five pounds 
weight of gold. Prohibited thus in either its public or 
private exercise, heathenism gradually died away. Its last 
lingering footprints appeared in remote villages f ; and in 
the reign of the grandson of Theodosius it even was doubted 
(but without reason) if there were any longer any pagans in 
existence. 

Thus have we witnessed the final. triumph of the church 
over its open and declared enemy. Before we enter on the 
history of its civil wars, we will take a view of its own nature 
and character. 

The Christianity of the days of Constantine and his sue* 
eessors is most certainly not that of the Gospel. In effect, 
with the exception of transubstantiatlon and image-worship 
(from neither of which it was far distant), and a few other 
points of minor importance, it differs little from the systeoi 
which our ancestors flung off at the time of the Reformation* 
The church of Rome is, in fact, very unjustly treated when she 
is charged with being the author of the tenets and practices 
which were transmitted to her from the fourth century. Her 
guilt or error was that of retention, not of invention. 

The learned author whom we have taken for our principal 
guide in this part of our work, presents the following brief 
view of the state of religion at this time j:. 

'' The fundamental principles of the Christian doctrine were 
preserved hitherto incorrupt and entire in most churches, 
though it must be confessed that they were often explained 
and defended in a manner that discovered the greatest igno- 
rance and an utter confusion of ideas. The disputes carried 
on in the council of Nice concerning the three persons in the 

* Yet Theodosius was not of an intolerant temper. He bestowed the 
consulate on Symmachus, and he was on terms of personal friendship with 
the sophist Libanius. 

+ Hence the heathens were called Pagans (Pagani)^ or villagers, & pago, 
t Mosheim, Ecclesiastical Hibtory, Cent iv. Partii. chap. 3. 

S2 
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Godhead, afford a remarkable instance of tbis, particularly in 
the language and explanations of those who approved the 
decisions of that council. So little light, precision, and order 
reigned in their discourses, that they appeared to substitute 
three gods in the place of one. 

'' Nor did the evil end here ; for those vain fictions, which 
an attachment to the Platonic philosophy and to popular 
opinions had engaged the greatest part of the Christian doc* 
tors to adopt before the time of Constantine, were now con« 
firmed, enlarged, and embellished in various ways. Hence 
arose that extravagant veneration for departed saints, and 
those absurd notions of a certain ^re destined to purify sepa* 
rate souls that now prevailed, and of which the public marks 
were everywhere to be seen. Hence also the celibacy of 
priests, the worship of images and relics, which in process of 
time almost utterly destroyed the Christian religion, or at 
least eclipsed its lustre, and corrupted its essence in the moat 
deplorable manner. 

'^ An enormous train of different superstitions were gradu- 
ally substituted in the place of genuine religion and true piety. 
This odious revolution proceeded from a variety of causes. 
A ridiculous precipitation in receiving new opinions, a pre- 
posterous desire of imitating the pagan rites and of blending 
them with the Christian worship, and that idle propensity 
which the generality of mankind have toward a gaudy and 
ostentatious religion, all contributed to establish the reign of 
superstition upon the ruins of Christianity. Accordingly fre- 
quent pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine and to the 
tombs of the martyrs, as if there alone the sacred principles 
of virtue and the certain hope of salvation were to be ac- 
quired. The reins being once let loose to superstition, which 
knows no bounds, absurd notions and idle ceremonies multi- 
plied every day. Quantities of dust and earth, brought from 
Palestine and other places remarkable for their supposed 
sanctity, were handed about as the most powerful remedies 
against the violence of wicked spirits, and were sold and 
bought everywhere at enormous prices. The public proces- 
sions and supplications, by which the pagans endeavoured to 
appease their gods, were now adopted into the Chri:?tian wor- 
ship, and celebrated with great pomp and magnificence in 
several places. The virtues that had formerly been ascribed 
to the heathen temples, to their lustrations, to the statues of 
their gods and heroes, were now attributed to Christian 
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cburches, to water consecrated by certain forms of prayer^ 
and to the images of holy men ; and the same privileges that 
the former enjoyed under the darkness of paganism were con* 
ferred upon the latter under the light of the gospel, or rather 
under that cloud of superstition that was obscuriqg its glory. 
It is true that as yet images wer,e not very common, nor were 
there any statues at all ; but it is at the same time as un* 
doubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and monstrous, that 
the worship of the martyrs was modeled according to the reli- 
gious services that were paid to the gods before the coming 
of Christ." 

Th^is doth this learned and candid historian express himself^ 
and we must remind the reader that it is not of the tenth or 
twelfth century, as might perhaps be supposed, that he is 
writing, but oi* the fourth, the period of the Nicene council^ 
the age of Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil the Grea^ 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and others, who are regarded as 
the great Fathers of the Church. All these superstitions are 
to be found in their writings, and mostly mentioned in terms 
of approbation. 

The great parent of the external corruption of the pure and 
simple faith of the Gospel seems, as we have already observed, 
to have been the law of Mose^ : for this law, which was at 
the same time a system of religious and of civil polity, was, in 
accordance with the designs of Providence and the state of 
the world at the time, so framed as to bear a certain degree 
of resemblance to the civil and religious institutions of the 
neighbouring nations. Hence it had its priesthood, its sacri« 
Sees, its splendid cerenlonies and ritual observances. When, 
therefore, the Christians, from the natural love of parade and 
magnificence, or with the specious view of gaining over the 
heathen, wished to introduce rites and ceremonies into the 
church, they found them ready to their hand in the law of the 
Israelites ; and when once the practice had begun, the step 
was easy to the introduction of various tenets and practices 
of heathenism, for which the Mosaic law furnished no prece- 
dent 

The Mosaic religion, for example, had no mysteries and no 
mythology and worship of heroes, yet the Christianity of the 
fourth century had both. We have already . shown how the 
simple rites of baptism and the Eucharist were converted into 
mysteries. The notion of their importance became every day 
more and more deep and solemn ; they were termed awful 
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and tremendoui myBterief by the greatest of the Fathers, and 
•och were the miraculous powers ascribed to the elements of 
the Eucharist, that St. Ambrose in a public discourse affirmed, 
that his own brother, happening to have them about his per- 
son, was b]^ their efficacy saved in a shipwreck. 

Christianity obtained its heroes and m3rthology in the fol* 
lowing manner. The memory of the Martyrs (t. e. witnesses}, 
or those who had testified their faith in Christ by sealing it 
with their blood, and in a less degree that of the Confessors, 
who had shown their willingness to do the same, was naturally 
held in reverence and respect by the members of the church. 
The principle of human nature from which pilgrimage arises 
caused the pious to resort to the places where their remains 
were deposited; these places were soon regarded as being 
possessed of superior sanctity, which could only arise from 
the mortal relics of the ,holy men which lay there ; and the 
sanctity, being inherent in these remains, would of course ac- 
company them if transferred. Hence arose the translation of 
the bodies of the apostles and other holy men from the humble 
tombs in which they had hitherto reposed to capital cities and 
other places, to give holiness to stately churches which were 
to be erected in their honour. Every, even the smallest, frag* 
ment of the body of a saint, everything, in short, that had 
touched that hallowed frame when animated, was held to pos- 
sess virtue, and wonderful tales were told each day of the 
miracles performed by them. As it might seem absurd that 
the earthly portions of the holy men should possess such 
power and their spiritual have no influence in the lower world, 
a kind of ubiquity was ascribed to their glorified spirits, and 
it was believed that they could hear prayer and give aid to 
the supplicant. False miracles, false relics, even false saints, 
were rapidly manufactured*, and the church had soon* a my- 
thology which far exceeded in copiousness that of ancient 
Greece t* A maxim of the most pernicious nature now greatly 

* *' Certain tombs were falsely given out for the sepalchres of saints and 
confessors ; the list of the saints was augmented with fictitious names, and 
robbers were converted into martyrs. Some buried the bones of dead men 
in certain retired places, and then affirmed that they were divinely admo- 
nished by a dream that the body of some friend of God lay there/' &c; &c. 
lioshdm, nt tvjpirii, 

f ** The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians," says 
Gibbon, *' was gradually corrupted ; and the monarchy of heaven, already 
clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular mythology which tended to restore the reign of polytheism*" 
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prevailed in the church, namely, ^' That it was an act of virtue 
to deceive and lie, when bv such means the interests of the 
ehurch might be promoted/ This had no doubt been of long 
standing, for pious fraud and pious fiction early began, but it 
was now at its acm^ ; and even the greatest of the Fathers are 
charged with acting on this maxim*, and thus transforming 
Christianity into polytheism and idolatry. 

^^ If in the beginning of the fifth century,*' says Gibbon, 
whom we may here safely quote, '^Tertulliau or Lactantius 
had been suddenly raised from the dead to assist at the festi* 
Tal of some popular saint or martyr, they would have gazed 
with astonishment and indignation on the profane spectacle 
which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of the church 
were thrown open they must have been ofiended by the smoke 
of incense, the perfume of fiowers, and the glare of lamps and 
tapers, which diffused at noon-day a gaudy, superfluous, and, 
in their opinion, a sacrilegious light. If they approached the 
balustrade of the altar, they made their way through the pro* 
Btrate crowd, consisting for the most part of strangers and 
pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the vigils of the feast, 
and who already felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism and 
perhaps of wine. Their devout kisses were imprinted on the 
walls and pavement of the sacred edifice, and their fervent 
prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 
their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the sain^ 
which were usually concealed by a linen or silken veil from 
the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs 
of the martyrs in the hope of obtaining from their powerful 
intercession every sort of spiritual, but more especially of 
temporal blessings. They implored the preservation of their 
health or the cure of their infirmities, the fruitfulness of their 
barren wives, or the safety and happiness of their children. 
Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous journey 
they requested that the holy martyrs would be their guides 
and protectors on the road ; and if they returned without 
having experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the 
tombs of the martyrs to celebrate with gr^eful thanksgivings 
Aeir obligations to the memory and relics of those heavenly 
patrons. The walls were hung round with symbols of the^ 
favours which they had received ; eyes and hands, and feet of 

* Mosheim, ut supra, Paragraph xvi. 
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gold and silver ; and edifying pictures, which could not long^ 
escape the abuses of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, repre- 
senting the image, the attributes, and the miracles of the tu* 
telar saint. The same uniform original spirit of superstition 
might suggest in the most distant ages and countries the same 
methods of deceiving the credulity and of affecting the senses 
of mankind ; but it must, ingenuously be confessed that the 
ministers of the Catholic church imitated the profane model 
vhich they were impatient to destroy. The most respectable 
bishops had persuaded themselves that the ignorant rustics 
would more cheerfully renounce the superstitions of paganism 
if they found some resemblance, some compensation, in the 
bosom of Christianity. The religion of Constantine achieved 
in less than a century the final conquest of the Roman empire, 
but the victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts 
of their vanquished rivals." 

Nothing is more characteristic of the corruption which 
Christianity had undergone than the high honour in which 
the various classes of ascetics were held. These useless or 
pernicious beings now actually swarmed throughout the east-^ 
em empire, and were gradually spreading themselves into the 
West. We have shown how asceticism has been derived from 
the sultry regions of Asia, and how it originates in the Gnostic 
principles. It had long been insinuating itself into the church ; 
but after the establishment of Christianity, it burst forth like a 
torrent, spreading from Egypt over Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
the other provinces at such a rate, that *^ in a short time," ob« 
serves Mosheim, " the East was filled with a lazy set of mor* 
tals, who, abandoning all human connexions, advantages, plea- 
sures and concerns, wore out a languishing and miserable life 
amidst the hardships of want and various kinds of sufiering, in 
order to arrive at a more close and rapturous communion with 
God and angels." 

Of these fanatics there were two classes, the Coenobites and 
the Eremites, a branch of which last were the Anachorites*. 
The former, as their name denotes, lived together in a fixed 
habitation under an cMotf a word signifying ^o^^. The 
founder of this order was a man named Antony, who drew 
together a number of the Eremites of Egypt, and gave them 
fixed rules of conduct. There is a life of this hero of the 

* KoivoPiaKoif livers'in-^ommon ; *EptifiiTat,' dweUers-of-the-desert 
(eptiiios), whence our word Hermit ; 'Avaxcoptjrai, retirert. The general 
term was Movaxol, solitaries, whence our Monk. 
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monastic orders, which has been written by the great Athana- 
sius*. The Eremites, on the contrary, dwelt solitary in caves 
or in wretched cottages of the desert ; while the Anachorites, 
rejecting even this faint semblance of humanity, lived like the 
beasts of the field, wandering without certain abode, lying 
down wherever night overtook them, and feeding on the 
spontaneous produce of the earth, shunning the sight and the 
society of all human beings. The most distinguished of the 
Eremites was Paul, a recluse of the Thebai's, a kind of semi- 
savage, whose life and acts St. Jerome did not think it beneath 
him to record as an ensample of true Christian holiness and 
perfection. Beside the above-mentioned classes of ascetics, 
we read of an order named in Egypt Sarabaites, who travelled 
about from place to place working fictitious miracles, selling 
fabe relics, and performing various other frauds to deceive the 
credulous multitude. These, like the corresponding Moham- 
medan dervishes, were mostly notorious profligates: heavy 
complaints are made also of the Coenobites ; but the hermits 
were in general mere fanatics or spiritual madmen. 

The hope of acquiring heaven by virginity and mortificatioa 
was not confined to the male sex ; woman, with the enthusiasm 
and the devotional tendency peculiar to her, rushed eagerly 
toward the crown of glory. Nunneries became numerous, 
and were thronged with inmates. Nature, however, not un» 
frequently asserted her rights, and the complaints and admo- 
aitions of the most celebrated Fathers assure us that the un* 
natural state of vowed celibacy was productive of the same 
evils and scandals in ancient as in modern times. 

The state of morals among Christians in general was, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the contemporary Fathers and 
other writers, extremely low. " When," says the writer al- 
ready quoted, *'we cast an eye toward the lives and morab 
of Christians at this time, we find, as formerly, a mixture of 
good and evil, some eminent for their piety, others infamous 
for their crimes. The number, however, of immoral and un- 
worthy Christians began so to increase, that the examples of 
real piety and virtue became extremely rare. When the ter- 
rors of persecution were totally dispelled ; when the church, 
secured from the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the sweets of 
prosperity and peace ; when the major part of bishops exhi- 
bited to their flock the contagious examples of arrogance, 

• The next place in fame to St. Antony is occupied by St. Pachomius. 

S5 
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Inxnry, effeminacy, animosity and strife, with other Tices too 
numerous to mention ; when the inferior rulers and doctors of 
the church fell into a slothful and opprobrious negligence €i 
the duties of their respective stations, and employed in vain 
wranglings and idle disputes that zeal and attention which 
were due to the culture of piety and to the instnicti<Hi of their 
people; and when (to complete the enormity of this horrid 
detail) multitudes were drawn into the profession of Chris- 
tianity, not by the power of conviction and argument, bat by 
the prospect of gain or by the fear of punishment, — then it was 
indeed no wonder that the church was contaminated witk 
shoals of profligate Christians, and that the virtuous few were 
ill a manner oppressed and overwhelmed by the superior nuHt- 
bers of the wicked and licentious. It is true that the same 
rigorous penitence which had taken place before Constantine 
the Great, continued now in full force against flagrant trans- 
gressors ; but when the reign of corruption becomes universal 
the vigour of the law yields to its sway, and a weak execution 
defeats the purposes of the most salutary discipline. Such 
was now unhappily the case : the age was sinking daily from 
one period of corruption to another, the great and the power- 
ful sinned with impunity, and the obscure and indigent alone 
felt the severity of the laws." 

When such was the state of morals, it is natural to be sup- 
posed that heresy and schism should prevail, and the unity of 
the church be torn by feud and faction. We shall therefore 
proceed to enumerate the principal sects and heresies of the 
fourth, century. 

The first of these was the Donatists, so named from Dona- 
tus, one of their most active partisans. It was a sect, net a 
heresy, for the orthodoxy of its members never was questioned. 
It originated in the following circumstance. On the death of 
the bishop of Carthage in Sll, the clergy and people of that 
city Those the archdeacon Ca^cilianus for his successor, and 
he was consecrated by the bishops of Africa Minor without 
waiting for those of Numidia. These last, highly offended, 
summoned Caecilianus before them; his disappointed com- 
petitors were active in their hostility, and a wealthy lady, 
named Lucilla, whom he had reprimanded for her supersti- 
tious practices, with all a woman's appetite for vengeance, 
lavished her money on the Numidians to keep up their zeal. 
Ceecilianus having refused to submit to their jurisdiction, they 
declared him unworthy of his dignity, and appointed in his 
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stead his deacon Majorinus ; and the church of Carthage had 
thus two rival bishops. The reasons given for the sentence 
against Csecilianus were, that Felix of Aptungus, hj whom he 
was consecrated, was a Traditor, and that he himself when 
a deacon had shown in the time of the late persecution great 
cruelty toward the martyrs and confessors, actually leaving 
them to perish for want of food in their prisons. 

The Donatists having appealed to Constantine, that empe* 
ror (313) directed the bishop of Rome, aided by three Gallic 
prelates, to examine the cause. The decision was in favour 
of Caecilianus, who was acquitted of the charges brought 
against him, as also was Felix of Aptungus, whose cause was 
examined by the proconsul of Africa. The Donatists were 
dissatisfied, and the emperor ordered (314) a greater number 
of prelates to meet at Aries and examine the cause anew. 
The result of this inquiry also was adverse to them; they 
then appealed to the emperor in person, who examined the 
cause at Milan (316) and confirmed the preceding sentences. 
They acted after this with so much insolence, that Constantine 
lost patience, and deprived them of their churches, banished 
their bishops, and even put some of their more refractory pre- 
lates to death. 

As. the Donatists were numerous and powerful, tumults 
ensued, which Constantine sought in vain to allay. The sa* 
vage and ferocious populace, which sided with them under 
the name of CircumcelKons, massacred, ravaged, and plun- 
dered their opponents all through the province ; and matters 
were approaching to a civil war when Constantine abrogated 
the laws made against the Donatists. The emperor Constans 
endeavoured to heal the schism, but the Donatists would listen 
to no terms, and the Circumcellions even ventured to give 
battle to the imperial troops. They were, however, defeated, 
and a persecution ensued which Lasted till the accession of 
Julian, when the Donatists again raised their heads. Their 
numbers were so great that they counted no less than four 
hundred bishops of their party ; but they split into two fac- 
tions. The eloquent Augustine, bishop of Hippo, wrote^ 
preached, and spoke against them ; and this sect, the ofispring 
of episcopal arrogance, gradually died away. 

The sera of the establishment of Christianity witnessed an- 
other schism in the church of far greater and more lasting 
importance than that caused by the Donatists. This was the 
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celebrated Arian controversyy of which we will now briefly 
trace the hbtory. 

The language of the New Testament respecting the dignity 
of Christ is lofty, but at the same time involved in a certain 
degree of obscurity, if we may venture so to express ourselves, 
which acting on the natural diversity of human minds, has in 
all ages caused a difference of opinion to exist on this myste* 
rious subject*. It would probably have been better if the 
church had been content on this, as on other high matters, to 
confine itself strictly to Scripture language; and not to have 
attempted to be '* wise beyond what is written." On this, 
however, as lying without our province, we venture not to 
speak decidedly ; our task is simply to state facts and opi* 
nions. 

That the Christians of the first century worshiped Christy 
is a fact not to be disputed ; the testimony of Pliny is conclu- 
sive on the subject. They believed firmly in his divinity, but 
they did not anxiously seek to fathom the mystery which en- 
veloped it. Yet there were those, as we have seen, when 
treating of the Gnostic sects, who speculated on this lofty 
subject; and in the church itself, Praxeas and others ad» 
vanced some very hazardous conjec^tures. As the fondness 
for Platonisro advanced, that portion of the Christian doc- 
trine which seemed most akin to the airy speculations of the 
Athenian sage, drew more and more the attention of learned 
Christians ; and about the middle of the third century, Sabel- 
lins, a bishop or presbyter of Cyrene in Africa, advanced a 
theory which drew to him a considerable number of followers. 
He maintained that a certain energy proceeded from the 
Father and united itself to the Son, the man Jesus, and he 
regarded the Holy Spirit as in the same way a portion of the 
Father. Hence the Sabeilians are called Patripassians. The 
opinions of Sabellius were, however, refuted by Dionysiua, 
bishop of Alexandria. 

Beryllus, bishop of Bozrah in Arabia, taught that Christ 
did not exist before Mary, but that at the time of his birth, a 
spirit issuing from God himself, and therefore a portion of 

* No one surely will deny the sense, the learning, or the honesty of 
those who have held opinions different from the one generally received on 
this subject If any one text more than another would seem to make in 
favour of Arianism, it is Phil. ii. 6 — 9 ; yet Dr. Lardner, in his Letter on the 
Logos, declares that it was this very text that made him a Socinian ! 
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the Dmne Being, was united to him. Beryllus was refuted 
by Origen, and he acknowledged and recanted his error. 

Paul, the celebrated bishop of Samosata, a man whom 
looseness of morals, and pride and arrogance, fostered by 
wealth, had rendered generally odious, was degraded . from 
his episcopal dignity by a council in the year 269, on account 
of his heretical opinions on this subject. He appears to have 
held that the Son and Holy Ghost exist in God as reason and 
activity exist in man ; that Christ was born a mere man, but 
that the reason or toisdom of the Father descended on him, 
and abode with him while on earth, and that hence he mighty 
though improperly, be called God. 

It will be observed that the substance of these heresies of 
the second and third centuries, was the confounding of the 
Son and Holy Ghost with the Father. The church, on the 
other hand, had frequently decided that there was a real dif- 
ference, and that three distinct persons existed in the Deity, 
but without making any exact definition of the nature of their 
relation ; and the utmost liberty of sentiment and expression 
was allowed respecting it. The most prevalent opinion in 
Egypt and the adjacent countries is said to have been that of 
Origen, who held that the Son was in God, as reason is io 
man, and that the Holy Ghost was simply the divine energ^-^ 
a notion not very far removed from Sabellianism. 

In the year 319, in an assembly of the clergy of Alexan* 
dria, the bishop Alexander took occasion to communicate to 
them his sentiments on this head, and he asserted that the 
Son was not only of the same eminence and dignity, but of 
the Bame, essence with the Father. One of the presbyters, 
named Arius, treated this opinion as false, and as little removed 
from Sabellianism. He was then led to state his own opi- 
nions, which tended to the opposite extreme ; for he held that 
the Son had been created by the Father before all things, 
but that time had elapsed before his creation ; that he was 
created out of nothing ; that he was the instrument by whom 
the Father gave existence to the universe ; he was superior, 
therefore, to all other beings, but inferior, both in nature and 
dignity, to the Father. These opinions, when promulgated, 
found numerous favourers in Egypt and elsewhere, but Alex- 
ander caused them to be condemned in two councils which 
he summoned, and their author to be excommunicated. 
Arius withdrew to Palestine, whence he wrote numerous 
letters to eminent men, and drew many of them over to his 
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•entiments. The controrersy was maintained with great heat ; 
and the emperor Constantine, who at first treated it as trifling^ 
and unimportant, and wrote to the parties enjoining peaces 
was at length induced to summon a general council for its 
decbion. 

This council, the first of those named CEcumenical ot 
General, met at Nicsea in Bithjnia in the year 325. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops, it is said, appeared in it, and 
the emperor in person was present at their deliberations* 
They commenced with personal altercation, and presented 
the emperor with libels or written accusations against each 
other, which Constantine, however, burned, exhorting them 
to peace and unity. Of the proceedings of thb council we 
have only very imperfect accounts, but its decision was 
against the Arians. It was determined that the Son was 
consubstantial (6/ioovflrios) with the Father, as it is expressed 
in the Nicene creed. The council further terminated the 
dispute about the time of keeping £aster» regulated some 
points of discipline, and then separated. It had been very 
near coming to a resolution of imposing on the clergy the 
yoke of celibacy, such progress had that unnatural tenet of 
the Gnostics made in the church. 

Persecution was of course employed against the defeated 
party, and Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and others were 
banished; bat an Arian, who had been commended to the 
emperor by his sister when on her death-bed, found means to 
convince him that the decbion of the council was unjust, and 
Arius, Eusebius and others were recalled from exile. Atha^ 
nasius, the successor of Alexander, however, refused to re* 
store Arius to his rank and ofiice in the church, for M'hich he 
was himself deposed, by a council holden at Tyre in 3S5, and 
banished to Gkiul. But the people of Alexandria refused to 
admit Arius, and he died the following year at Constantinople, 
of a bowel complaint, as it would appear, which some suspect 
was brought on by pobon adminbtered by hb enemies, who 
affected to view in it a judgement of heaven. The moral 
character of Arius, it may be here observed, was without 
stain, and of his religious sincerity there seems to be little 
ground of doubt 

Of the sons of Constantine^ two were orthodox, but Con* 
stantius, into whose hands the entire empire finally fell, was 
strongly attached to the Arian system. Persecution and se- 
duction were employed against the Homoiisians; frequent 
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synods were convened ; so that, as Ammianus observes, ^^ bj 
the troops of bishops who were hurrying backwards and for- 
wards on the beasts devoted to the public service, to the 
synods, as they call them, in order to draw the whole sect to 
their own opinions, the entire posting establishment was well 
nigh ruined," and Athanasius expressed his fears that the 
clergy would thereby draw on themselves the derision and 
contempt of unbelievers. At length a general council of the 
East was held at Seleucia in Isauria in the year 359, and one 
of the West the following year at Rimini (Ariminum) in Italy. 
The former separated without coming to any decided conclu- 
sion ; the latter, which sat seven months, was by proper ma- 
nagement brought to sanction a creed sufficiently Arian for the 
emperor's purpose, and "the whole world groaned," says 
Jerome, "and wondered to find itself Arian." Julian was 
indifferent, Jovian and Valentinian were orthodox but tolerant, 
Valens was an Arian and a persecutor. Theodosius was 
rigidly orthodox, and the second general council which he 
assembled at Constantinople (381), condemned the Arians 
anew. Intolerant edicts were forthwith issued against them, 
they were deprived of their churches, banished, and otherwise 
persecuted. Their sect gradually declined in the East ; it had 
never flourished in the West ; but the Goths and other bar- 
barians who had been converted by Arians, carried their 
religious system with them when they became conquerors; 
and it was not till the close of the sixth century that Arianism 
became extinct in Spain. 

The Arians shared the general fate of all who venture to 
exercise the powers of their mind on points beyond human 
comprehension ; they at length came to hold different shades 
of opinion, and thus became subdivided into sects. Their va- 
rieties may, however, be reduced to three: — 1. The primitive 
and proper Arians, who held simply that the Son was created 
out of nothing. 2. The Semi- Arians, who asserted that the 
Son was of similar essence (ofioioovtrios) with the Father, but 
by a peculiar privilege, not by nature. This was the doctrine 
favoured by Constantius, and it was the prevalent sentiment 
in the council of Seleucia. 3. The Aetians, or Eunomians, 
so named from their chiefs Aetius and Eunomius, who may 
perhaps be regarded as pure Arians, for they held that the Son 
was unUke (dvoftocos) the Father, and of another essence 
(^erepovtrios), ' Of the Acacians, Eusebians; and other minor 
divisions, we will not speak. 
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The Arian controversy gave rise to other heresies. Apol* 
linaris, bishop of Laodicea, in his zeal for the divinity of 
Christ, went near to denying his humanity. He held that 
the body of Christ had only had a sensitive soul, and that the 
divine nature assumed in him the office of the raHomU sou]» 
whence it seemed to follow that his divine as well as his hu* 
man nature suffered on the cross. This opinion, we may per* 
ceive, was indebted for its origin to the authors Platonism. 

Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, regarded the Son and Holy 
Ghost as emanations of the divine nature, which, after per- 
forming the functions appointed to them, were to return into 
the substance of the Father. Hence it plainly followed that 
there could not be three distinct persons in the Godhead. 

Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, the disciple of MarcelluSy 
taught that Jesus was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary ; that the Word, t. e. a divine emanation or ray, de- 
scended on him, and that hence he was called the Son of 
God, and even God ; that the Holy Ghost was only a virtue 
proceeding from the Deity. These opinions were condemned 
by both orthodox and Arians, and Photinus was degi^ded 
from his dignity. 

Macedonius, a Semi- Arian, being deposed from the see of 
Constantinople in 360, by the influence of the Eunomians, 
taught openly an opinion which he had hitherto held in se- 
eret, namely, that the Holy Ghost is a divine energy diffused 
through the universe, and not a person distinct from the 
Father and Son. The second general council was assembled 
at Constantinople in 381, chiefly on account of this heresy. 
It completed what that of Nicaea had left imperfect, esta- 
blishing the doctrine of three persons in one God, which is 
still generally received. It also condemned and anathema- 
tised all the heresies hitherto known, and it assigned the first 
rank after the bishop of Rome to the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. 

Such were the principal heresies which divided the church 
in the fourth century. They all arose from the vain attempt 
of rendering clear and definite that which had been left ob- 
scure and mysterious ; and they were combated too often by 
force and cruelty rather than by reason and charity. The 
fourth was in fact a century of persecution ; as soon as the 
church obtained temporal power it abused it; for churchmen 
are nothing more than men; he who has power will take 
delight in its exercise ; and when he can silence an opponent 
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by force, he wiU be willing to avoid the more tedious course 
of reasoning, or the nobler one of tolerance. In this con* 
demnation the orthodox and the Arians are alike included* 

In consequence of its establishment as the religion of the 
state, the church underwent a change in its constitution. The 
emperor assumed the entire control of its external adminis- 
tration. He alone had the power of convening a General 
Council; he appointed judges to decide religious contro* 
versies ; he took cognizance of all civil causes between mem<- 
bers of the hierarchy ; regulated disputes between the bishops 
and people, and exercised a general superintendence over the 
church. The bishops on their part had made a monopoly of 
the internal administration ; people and presbyters alike were 
excluded from their original share, and of the ancient govern* 
ment of the church there now remained nothing more than 
the shadow. 

The government of the church was modeled after that of 
the state. The prelates of the four principal cities of the 
empire answered to the four praetorian prefects, and seem even 
in this century to have been termed Patriarchs. The Ex* 
archs, corresponding with civil officers of the same title, had 
the inspection of several provinces. The Metropolitans had 
the government of one province ; the Archbishops were over 
certain districts ; the Bishops were next in rank ; the inferior 
clergy, headed by Arch-presbyters and Arch-deacons, com- 
pleted the sacred edifice. 

The bishop of Rome, chiefly in consequence of his superior 
wealth and magnificence, and the civil dignity of his see, en- 
joyed a certain pre-eminence in rank, but nothing more. He 
had no power of making laws for the church or of appoint- 
ing bishops to their sees, and the other prelates strenuously 
maintained their equality witlvjhim, as deriving their authority 
from the same divine source. 

The fourth century and the early part of the fifth were the 
golden age of the literature of the early church. The most 
distinguished of the Fathers then flourished, and a large pro- 
portion of their works have come down to modem times. 
We will here enumerate some of the principal. 

Athanasius, the secretary and the successor of Alexander 
in the see of Alexandria, was throughout the whole of his 
life the invincible opponent of Arianism. In his opposition 
to that heresy he braved the resentment of emperors; and 
he was five times expelled from his episcopal throne and 
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passed twenty years of his life in exile.' His energy was in- 
domitable, his sincerity was beyond question; his talents 
qualified him to rule an empire* As a writer and a speaker 
he was clear, forcible and persuasive ; but his style was un- 
polished, and his learning was inferior to thkt of some of hia 
contemporaries *. 

,Gregoiy, named Nazianzen from the town of Nazianzes 
in Cappaaocia, of which his father was bishop, was a man of 
great piety and considerable learning and eloquence. He 
also was an inveterate foe of Arianiism ; and Theodosius, when 
in his zeal for orthodoxy he obliged the Arian prelate of 
Constantinople to resign his dignity, seated Gregory by force 
of arms on the archiepiscopal throne. But the pious'prelate 
finally experienced the ingratitude of courts and bishops, and 
he resigned his see and retired to a solitude in his native 
province, where he passed the remaining years of his life in 
the cultivation of poetry and the exercise of devotion ; lor 
his heart was naturally tender and his genius elegant. 

The rival of Gregory in genius and in eloquence, was his 
early friend, companion and countryman, Basil, sumamed 
the Great, archbishop of Caesarea. But Basil had a pride of 
character from which Gregory was free, and the real Chris- 
tian knowledge of the great promoter of oriental monasticinn 
may not unreasonably be called in question. Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen may be termed the great Christian So- 
phists. In their works, as in those of Libanius, the anxiety 
as to form and manner in preference to matter and import, 
may be discerned ; the dignity of simplicity was unknown to 
or despised by them, and the glitter of false eloquence assumes 
its place in their writings. 

Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, the brother of St Basil, was also 
a writer of some eminence. His oration on the life of Gr^ory 
the Wonder-worker, proves him, however, to have been a man 
of great credulity. 

Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea, was the author of various 
works. It is to his Ecclesiastical History that we are chiefly 
indebted for our acquaintance with the eariy fortunes of the 
church, and his Life of Constantine is a principal source of 
our knowledge of the events of that emperor's reign. But 
the credit of this prelate as a historian, is greatly diminished 

* The account of Athanasius given by Gibbon (chap, xxi.) is in Uie 
historian's best manner, and does him credit. It shows that '^eren in a 
Ushop he could spy desert" 
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by the rule which he declares he had laid down for his gui- 
dance, namely, to relate nothing to the disadvantage of those 
whom he celebrates, of which proceeding we have noticed 
an instance in his suppression of the murder of Crispus. He 
justifies this conduct by the specious, but untrue, pretext that 
this course is the more edifying one ; it being more edifying 
and profitable, for example, to blazon forth the virtues of the 
early Christians than to narrate their dissensions and portray 
their wickedness and apostasies. History would thus become 
meiae panegyric, and be of little more use than romance. 
Happily the prelate did not always adhere to his own rule^ 
and he occasionally lets us see that all was not purity and 
perfection in the church. 

These were the most distinguished fathers of this century who 
used the Greek language. The following wrote in Latin. 

Lactantius, named the Christian Cicero from the elegance 
of his rich and copious style, is supposed to have been an 
African. His principal work, the Divine Institutes, is a refu- 
tation of paganism. His own notions of Christianity seem 
to have been of a more philosophic cast than those of most 
of his contemporaries. Like the apologists in general, his 
arguments often are weak, and his conclusions not justified 
by his premises. 

Ambrose, a native of Gaul, the Becket of antiquity, was 
the civil governor of Liguria. When on the occasion of a dis- 
pute between the orthodox and the A nans for the vacant see 
of Milan (574), he addressed the people in the cathedral in 
order to appease the commotion, he was greeted with the 
unanimous cry, ** We will have Ambrose for our bishop/' 
Ambrose, who was thirty-four years old, had not yet been 
baptized, his religious instruction had necessarily been ex- 
tremely slight, and in his desire to escape the elevation, for 
which he deemed himself unfit, he publicly committed some 
acts of gross injustice and immorality. But the people cried, 
** Thy ofience be upon our heads" ; they drew him from a con- 
cealment which he had sought, and conducted him in triumph 
to Milan. He was thus forced to yield, and on the eighth 
day after his baptism he was consecrated. He immediately 
made over the whole of his property to the church or the 
poor; and spiritual ambition took entire possession of his 
soul. In the cause of orthodoxy he resisted Justina, the 
Arian mother of Valentinian II. ; in the cause of the author- 
ity of the church, he humbled even the great Theodosius. 
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As a writer, Ambrose is entitled to but moderate praise. His 
works discover a fondness for the prevalent superstitions of 
the age, and he lays claim to the power of performing 
miracles. He was an able statesman, a bold ambitious pre* 
late, but a man of unblemished private life. 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo Regius in Africa, was a man of 
considerable mental power. He was engaged in continual 
Qpntroversy with the Donatists and other heretics. His wri* 
tings are numerous ; his most remarkable work is his Confes- 
sions, the earliest piece of autobiography that we possess. 
Augustine entered more deeply into the abstruse questions of 
grace, free will, and original sin than the Fathers in generaL 
He is regarded as the chief author of the opinions known by 
the name of Calvinism. 

Jerome, a native of Illyricum, had conceived such a passion 
for a monastic life, that he left his own country and shut 
himself up in a convent at Bethlehem, where he devoted all 
his days to devotion, study, and composition. He applied 
himself to the Hebrew language, and translated the Old 
Testament into Latin ; and as a translator and critic he ranks 
far above his contemporaries. He also engaged warmly in 
controversy, and earned the fame of being the most fouU 
mouthed of all the Fathers. On heretics and reformers alike 
the vials of his wrath were poured forth ; the opposers of mor- 
tification, celibacy, pilgrimage, saint- worship and other super- 
stitions which he chose to admire and recommend, however 
exemplary their lives, received no better treatment than the 
obstinate heretic or sinner from this most choleric of saints. 
Even age brought no cooling to his fervent spirit, and his very 
latest writings are as fierce and fiery as those composed in his 
prime of life. 

Such were the principal Fathers of the fourth century; 
and viewing their writings and those of their predecessors and 
successors, we think that any person of candour will agree 
with us in saying, that neither in critical skill, in learn- 
ing, in judgement, or in correct morality, can they stand a 
comparison with the protestant divines of the sixteenUi and 
seventeenth centuries, or even with the Galilean divines of 
the same period. In gaudy glittering theatric eloquence, a 
Basil, a Gregory, a Chrysostom may claim the precedence; 
but what work can the ancient church produce to be placed 
along side of the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker? or where 
can we find in it reasoning equal to that of Chillingworth 
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and Barrow? The Fathers may be read with profit, but 
cannot be safely taken as guides, unless we are willing to end 
in submission to the church of Rome*. The Christian religion 
is contained in the New Testament alone, and is thence to be 
derived, by the application of the principles of sound criticism 
in a spirit actuated by the sincere love of truth. 

We will conclude this chapter by an account of the Mani- 
chaean heresy. 

This heresy, which arose in the middle of the third century, 
may be regarded as the last and most permanent form of 
Gnosticism. Its founder, from whom it derived its name, was 
Manes, a Persian by birth, and one of the sacerdotal caste of 
the Magians, who embraced Christianity and endeavoured to 
amalgamate it with his original faith. Of the history of his 
life little is known with certainty. He is said to have been 
put to death by the Persian king Yaranes I. 

As the foundation of his system Manes laid down the two 
principles of Light and Darkness, with their respective chiefs 
(the Ormuzd and Ahriman of Persian theology) and their 
countless myriads of subordinate spirits. The prince of Dark* 
ness was long ignorant of the existence of the realm of light, 
but when he accidentally discovered it he invaded it. The 
armies of Light, headed by the First Man, opposed him, but 
could not prevent his seizing a large portion of it, and min- 
gling it with matter. The Living Spirit, the second leader of 
the troops of Light, had more success ; yet still much of the 
pure element remained immersed in matter. From the mix- 
ture the prince of Darkness formed the parents of the human 
race, who had therefore a material body, in which were two 
souls, one sensitive and lustful, the other rational and immor- 
tal, as being produced of Light. The Living Spirit then 
created the earth out of matter, as a habitation for the human 
race, in order .to their gradual purification from the influence 
of corrupt matter ; and to aid them in their efforts God pro- 
duced from his own substance two beings, named Christ and - 
Holy Ghost, the former of whom (the Persian Mithras), 
a splendid substance, subsisting in and by himself, filled with 
life and infinite in wisdom, resided in the sun ; while the latter, 
also luminous and animated, pervaded the atmosphere of the 
earth, illumining the minds of men, giving fertility to the 
soil, and drawing out from it the particles of celestial heat, 
and restoring them to their native region. 

* In effect, the chief use of the works of the Fathers is that they enable 
118 to trace the progress of the torruptton of Christianity. 
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The Supreme Deity sent a succession of angels and holj 
men to admonish and exhort the souls imprisoned in matter. 
At length he directed Christ to quit his abode in the sun; 
and taking on him the semblance of a body, to appear on 
earth. Christ obeyed the mandate, performed miracles, and 
gave precepts to man ; but the prince of Darkness stirred up 
the Jews against him, and iu appearance he suffered death on 
the cross. He re-ascended to the sun, having appointed ape* 
sties to propagate his religion, and promised a Paraclete or 
Comforter, who would add what was needful to his doctrine, 
and dispel all error from the minds of his servants. This 
great Paraclete was Manes, and those who obeyed the laws 
of Christ as enlarged by him, would gradually be freed from 
the influence of matter, but not wholly in this life ; for after 
death they must first proceed to the moon, which is composed 
of purifying watery after an abode in which of fifteen days, 
they were to ascend to the sun, whose Jire would remove all 
remaining stains. The souls of the wicked were after death 
to migrate into the bodies of animals and other natures till 
they should have expiated their guilt The world was finally 
to be consumed with fire, and the prince and powers of Dark« 
ness be compelled to return to and abide for ever in their 
original gloom and misery. 

The moral system of Manes was severe and rigorous in the 
extreme ; but aware that celibacy, long fasting, and morti- 
fication were not suited to mankind in general, he made a di« 
Btinction similar to one already noticed "^y dividing his followers 
into the Elect and the Hearers, from the former of whom 
alone obedience was exacted to his ascetic system. 

Manes rejected all the books of both the Old and the New 
Testament, except St Paul's Epistles, which, however, he re* 
garded as greatly interpolated and corrupted. He gave his 
dbciples a gospel of his own, named Ertang, dictated to him, 
as he said, by God himself. The Manichaean assemblies had 
always a president, who represented Jesus Christ, twelve 
rulers or masters, and seventy-two bishops, to correspond with 
the apostles and disciples ; under the bishops were presbyters 
and deacons, all selected from the body of the Elect, and the 
hierarchy was thus completed. 

The Manichaean system long continued to flourish. It 
spread itself over both the empires. ,We believe there is 
little doubt, that those, who under the names of Albigenses^ 

* See tbove, p. 28 U 
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Paulicians, Cathari, and other denoftunations, were so crueUj 
persecuted by the church of Rome in the middle ages^ were 
the descendants of the Manichaeans. There is reason to sup- 
pose that the mistresses and the loves of the troubadours of 
the South of France were not earthly ; that the conventional 
language, retained by the Soofees in Persia, had been carried 
by the Manichaeans to Spain and France ; that in Italy, this 
language, which had hitherto been confined to religion, was 
by Frederic II. and his friends extended to politics, and 
made the bond of union of the Ghibellines; and that it is 
only by a knowledge of it, that the writings of Dante, Petrar- 
ca, Boccaccio, and the other writers of >that age, can be un- 
derstood*. In iine, it might appear that Manichaeism event- 
ually led to the Reformation. 
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A.u. 1 148-1 1 76. A.D. 395-423. 

With Theodosius the unity of the Roman empire termi- 
nated ; it never again obeyed a single ruler, and henceforth 
the empires of the East and the West are as distinct as any 
independent kingdoms of ancient or modern times. As the 
history of that of the East during the remaining period of 
our narrative presents no events of much political importance, 

^ The proofs will be found in the various works of Signor Rossettl, the 
learned and sagacious expounder of Dante. 

^ Authorities : Zosimus, Claudian, Jornandes, the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
riansi and the Chroniclers. 
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we will confine ourselves to that of the West, and rapidly re- 
late its fall. 

Tbeodosius had two sons : to the elder, named Arcadius, a 
youth of eighteen years of age, who had been left behind in 
Constantinople, was assigned the empire of the East ; to the 
younger, Honorius, a boy of eleven years, that of the West*, 
The care of both the emperors and their dominions was com- 
mitted by Theodosius, on his death-bed, to Stilicho, a man of 
great talent, civil and military, and of incorrupt integrity^ to 
whom he had given his niece and adopted daughter Serena in 
marriage, and had raised him to the high rank of master of 
both the cavalry and infantry of the empire. 

After the decease of Theodosius, Stilicho remained in Italy 
with the young Honorius. The chief minister of Arcadius 
was Rufinus, the prefect of the East, a native of Gaul, who 
having devoted himself to the practice of the law at Constan- 
tinople, by his talents and by his profound hypocrisy gained the 
favour of the late emperor, who had gradually raised him to 
his present dignity. As soon as death had relieved him from 
the restraint which his knowledge of the latent vigour of 
Theodosius* character imposed, Rufinus flung off the mask, 
and gave free course to his cruelty and his avarice. In the 
gratiiication of this last ignoble passion he passed all bounds. 
Justice was sold, offices were sold, oppressive taxes were im- 
posed, testaments were extorted or forged, ruinous fines were 
exacted, properties were confiscated on the slightest pretexts. 
The wealth thus acquired was retained by the most rigid par- 
simony, and Rufinus was consequently the object of hatred 
to many and of sincere attachment to no one. 

The ambitious prefect hoped to unite his only daughter to 
his youthful sovereign ; but he seems not to have reflected on 
the secret machinations of a despotic court ; and while he was 
absent on a journey of vengeance to Antioch, where, without 
even a shadow of proof, he judicially murdered the count of 
the East, a secret conspiracy in the palace, headed by the 
chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his power. Discovering 
that their young monarch had no affection for his destined 
bride, the confederates planned to substitute for her the fair 
Eudoxia, the orphan daughter of Bauto, a Frank general in 
the imperial service. They inflamed the imagination of the 
emperor by their commendations of her charms ; the view of 

* The province of lUyricum was divided between the two empires. 
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her picture confirmed the impression, and when on the day 
fixed for the royal nuptials after the return of Rufinus (Apr. 
27)» the bearers of the diadem, robes and ornaments of the 
future empress issued from the palace, they entered not the 
mansion of the prefect, but the house in which Eudoxia waa 
dwelling, and conducted the daughter of Bauto to the impe- 
rial residence. The sense and spirit exhibited by the new 
empress soon filled Rufinus with alarm, and it is not unlikely 
that in the rage of disappointed ambition, and the dread of a 
hostile faction, he may, as he is charged, have resolved to aim 
at the empire,' and with this view have secretly encouraged 
the Goths and Huns to renew their ravages. 

But Rufinus had a foe to encounter more formidable than 
the eunuchs of the palace. He had long since drawn on 
himself the enmity of Stilicho, and that general, who had al- 
ready divided between the royal brothers the jewels and other 
private property of their deceased father, now prepared to 
apportion between the two empires the troops which had 
been assembled under the imperial standard for the late war. 
Under the pretext of the ravages of the Goths he marched 
in person at the head of the troops that were to return to the 
East, and he had reached Thessalonica when he received an 
order from Arcadius, dictated by the fears of Rufinus, to send 
on the troops, but to advance no further himself. He obeyed, 
committing to the soldiers the execution of the designs which 
he had formed against Rufinus. The army, led by Gaihas, a 
Goth, marched for the capital ; not a soldier divulged the se- 
cret of Stilicho; Rufinus was led to hope that they would 
aid his ambition, and he freely distributed to them a portion 
of his hoarded treasures. When they were within a mile of 
the city (Nov. 27) he and the emperor advanced to salute 
them. As he was passing along the ranks the wings gra- 
dually closed and surrounded him : Gainas then gave the sig- 
nal ; a soldier plunged his sword into his breast, and he fell 
dead at the feet of the emperor. His lifeless body was aban- 
doned to the rage of the populace, who treated it with every 
species of horrid indignity. His wife and daughter found 
sanctuary in a church, and they ended their days in a convent 
at Jerusalem*. 

* The power now fell into the hands of the eunuch Eutropius, whotff 
Claudian, the panegyrist of Stilicho, lashes in so fearful a manner. Of the 
poet's satiric powers the following is a specimen :>— 

Asperius nihil est humili, cum surgit in altum ; 

T 
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The Goib8» under the guidance of an intrepid youoi^ 
prince named Alaric, after ravaging the ncurthem provinces^, 
had advanced into Greece (S96)» They nowhere encoun^ 
tared opposition ; from Mount Olympus to the extremities of 
Tsenaron and Malea they ravaged the country and pillaged 
the towns. At length (397) Stilicho debarked an- army aa 
the isthmus of Corinth, and advanced into Arcadia to engage 
the invaders. By skilful movements he forced them to retire 
to Mount Pholoe> and. having diverted the coufse of the only 
stream that supplied them, and drawn a line of posts round 
them, he withdrew to share in the pleasures of •the stage and'. 
dance in the cities of Greece. The soldiers, not being con- 
trolled by the presence of their general, quitted the works and 
spread themselves over the country. Alaric, watching hia 
opportunity, marched out with his booty and captives, crossed 
the Corinthian Gulf, and was master of Epirus before Stili- 
cho knew of his escape. The Gothic prince had meantime 
been secretly negotiating a treaty with the ministers of Arca- 
dius, and just at this conjuncture he was appointed to the 
military command of eastern lUyricum, and Stilicho received 
orders to depart from the dominions of the emptor of the 

The attention of Stilicho was next directed to Africa^ 
where Gildo, the brother of the unfortunate Firmus» ruled in 
nearly total independence ; for after the suppression of that 
rebel, the government of Africa had been conferred on Gildoi 
who had risen to the rank of count in the service of Rome. 
At a distance from the seat of empire, and therefore se- 
cure from punishment, he indulged all his passions without 
restraint, and the unhappy country groaned bejieath his ty- 
ranny. Persons of wealth were poisoned in order to obtain 
their properties ; the fairest matrons and maidens, after being 

Cuncta ferit dum cuncta timet ; desaevit in omnes, 
Ut se posse putent ; nee bellus tetrior ulla 
Quam servi rabies in libera terg^ furentis. 
Agnoscit gemitusy et poense parcere nescit 
Quam subiit, dominique memor quera verberat odit 
Adde quod eunuchus nulla pietate movetur, 
Nee generi natisve cavet. Clementia cunctis 
In similes, animosque ligant consortia damn!. 
Iste nee eunuchis placidus, sed pejus in aurum 
^stuat ; hoc uno fruitur succlsa libido. 

In Eutrop. I* 181 teq. 
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forced ta submit U> the embraces of the tyrant, were aban- 
dDned to his swarthy Moorish* and' Gsetuliaii guards. Hi» ex- 
cesses were unnoticed by Theodosius, who resided at a di- 
stance, but he. saw that from Stiiicho he had no favour to ' 
expect, and he therefore craftily tendered his allegiance to 
the throne oi Arcadius. The ministers of that prince, re- 
gardless of faith or honour, grasped at the delusive offer, 
and signified to Stiiicho their right to Africa. Their claim 
was met by a decided negative. Stiiicho instantly accused 
the African as a rebel to the senate, and that body de- 
clared him the enemy of the republic. The prudent Symma- 
chus suggested the danger of the corn-ships being kept back, 
and the city being thus exposed to famine ; but Stiiicho had 
already provided for this case, and abundant supplies of com 
from Gaul were poured into the granaries of Rome. 

The command of the force destined for the reduction of 
the Moorish tyrant was committed to his own brother Mas- 
cezel, whom he had forced to fly for his life, and whose inno- 
cent children he had murdered. The army of Mascezel con- 
sisted of only five thousand Gallic veterans, but these were 
deemed sufficient to overcome the naked and disorderly bar- 
barians, who, to the number, it is said, of seventy thousand, 
inarched beneath the banners of Gildo. Shortly afler his land- 
ing (398) Mascezel gave the signal for engagement. He 
himself advanced before his troops with offers of pardon ; on^ 
of the enemy's standard-bearers met him, and Mascezel, on 
his refusal to yield, struck off his arm with his sword. The 
standard fell to the ground ; the supposed voluntary act was 
imitated by all the other standard-bearers: the cohorts pro- 
claimed the name of Honorius ; the barbarians dispersed and 
returned to their homes, and the victory was thus gained 
without the slightest effusion of blood. Gildo fled to the sea- 
shore, and throwing himself into a small vessel, made sail for 
the East ; but the wind drove him into the port of Tabraca, 
where he was seized by the inhabitants and cast into prison, 
and he terminated his existence by his own hand. Mascezel 
on his return was received at court with great favour ; but 
shortly after^* as he was riding with Stiiicho over a bridge, 
h» horse threw him into the river, and the attendants, obser- 
ving that Stiiicho smiled, gave him no aid, and he was 
drowned*. The guilt of his death was accordingly charged 
on the envy of Stiiicho. 

* So OibiMm " softens," as he terms it, the narradve of Zodmus, ** which 

t2 
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The yoang emperor, now in his fourteenth year, was united 
in marriage at this time with his cousin Maria, the daughter of 
Stilicho ; but the consummation was deferred, and ten years 
after Maria died a virgin. Honorius, who was utterly devoid 
of talent or energy, passed his days in feeding poultry^ and 
Stilicho, while he lived, was in reality the monarch of the 
West 

This able man had soon again to measure arms with the 
ambitious Alaric. The Gothic prince, in addition to his rank 
of master of lUyricum, was now, by the unanimous suffrages 
of his countrymen, king of the Visigoths. For some years 
he acted a dubious part between the emperors of the East and 
the West, but he finally (4<X)) resolved on the invasion and 
plunder of Italy. By arts or by arms he was for three years 
withheld from treading its plains, but at length (4023 the 
court of Milan was alarmed by intelligence of the approach 
of the Goths. The council of the young emperor proposed 
an instant flight to Gaul. Stilicho, alone undismayed, pledged 
himself, if the court would only remain tranquil during his 
absence, to return, within a limited time, at the head of a 
powerful army. He accordingly crossed the Alps in the 
depth of winter, collected the troops of Gaul and Britain, and 
took into pay a large body of Alemannic cavalry. But while 
he was thus engaged the Goths had advanced to Milan, and 
Honorius had fled and shut himself up in the town of Asta 
(^AsH) in Liguria, where he was closely besieged by the 
Gothic monarch. Stilicho hastened to his relief; by skilful 
manceuvres he cut ofl* the supplies of the barbarians, and he 
gradually drew round them a line of fortifications. 

During these operations the festival of Easter arrived (403}. 
While the Goths were devoutly celebrating it, their camp at 
Pollentia (twenty-five miles south-east of Turin) was assailed 
by the imperial cavalry. Alaric speedily drew out and formed 
his men ; the battle was maintained throughout the day with 
mutual valour, but in the evening the Goths retired. Their 
camp was forced ; the booty and captives were all recovered, 
and the wife of Alaric remained a prisoner in the hands of the 
victors. Alaric was, however, preparing, at the head of his 
remaining troops, to cross the Apennines and push on for 
Rome ; but his council of warriors forced him to listen to the 

in its crude simplicity/* he says, " is almost incredible." Zosimus simply 
•ays (v. 11.) that the guards on a given signal from Stilicho pushed him into 
the river, and that Stilicho laughed as the stream carried him away. 
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offers of Stilicho, and conclude a treaty for the evacuation of 
Italy. He repassed the Po with the secret design of seizing 
the city of Verona, advancing rapidly into Germany, passing 
the Rhine, and invading the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
But Stilicho, who had a secret intelligence with some of the 
Gothic chiefs, learned his design, and at a short distance 
from Verona the Goths were assailed on all sides by the im- 
perial troops. Their loss was considerable; Alaric himself 
owed his safety to the swiftness of his horse. He then assem- 
bled his remaining forces amid the adjacent rocks, where he 
prepared to stand a siege; but hunger and desertion soon 
forced him to accept another treaty, and Italy was at length 
delivered from the Goths, though but for a time. 

In the following year (404) Honorius visited the ancient 
capital of the empire. He entered it in triumphal pomp, 
Stilicho seated in his chariot by his side. His abode in the 
capital is distinguished by an edict abolishing the combats of 
gladiators ; for as these inhuman contests were going on one 
day in the amphitheatre, an Asiatic monk named Telemachus, 
urged by a generous impulse, sprang into the arena to sepa- 
rate the combatants. The enraged spectators overwhelmed 
him with a shower of stones, and he perished a martyr in the 
sacred cause of humanity. When the rage of the people 
subsided they were filled with penitence ; a ready obedience 
was yielded to the edict issued on the occasion by the empe- 
ror, and the barbarous and inhuman gladiatorial combats 
ceased for ever. 

As invasions of the barbarians were now matter of constant 
apprehension, and neither Rome nor Milan was considered to 
be sufficiently secure for the imperial residence, Honorius 
fixed his abode at Ravenna. This city, situated on the 
Adriatic, was strongly fortified, and its only approach on 
the land side was by a causeway leading through a deep 
morass'*'. Strong thus by nature- and art, Ravenna hence- 
forth continued for more than three centuries to be the seat 
of government in Italy. 

The apprehensions of the emperor and his court were not 
unfounded, for within two years after the departure of Alaric 
a numerouis host of Germans poured into Italy (406). This 
host, which is stated at 200,000 fighting men, accompanied by 
their wives, children and slaves, was composed of adventurers 

* Owing to the recession of the waters of the Mediterranean, or rather to 
the elevation of the coast, Ravenna is now foar miles from the sea. 
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from most of the German and Sermaiiaii trtlMs. The leftder- 
in-chief was named Radagaisus. The task of defending Itidy 
fell as before to Stilicfao; he caused the -feeble -emperor to 
shut himself up In Ravenna, while he himself, with an army 
of between thirty and forty tiiousand men, the utmost force 
he was able to collect, took his post at Pavia (Tiemmn). 
The barbarians advanced unopposed, piUagiug the towns ^and 
cities on their way ; they crossed the Po and the Apenninas, 
and laid siege to the city of Florence in Tuscany. Stilicfao, 
who had at length been joined by the troops which he Imd 
summoned from the provinces, and by barbarian auxiliaries, 
now advanced to its relief. Adopting his former poliey, he 
avoided a general action, and gradually drew a strong liDe of 
fortifications around the position occupied by the hoet of Ra- 
dagaisus. Famine soon spread its ravages among the men 
and horses ; their furious assaults on the lines of ciroumvaUa- 
tion were repelled, and they were at length obliged to aorren- 
der at discretion. Radagaisus was beheaded by order of Sji- 
Jioho, the common barbarians were sold for slaves. 

The principal nations composing the host of Radi^ai- 
BUS were the Suevians, Burgundians, Vandals and Alans, imd 
•only a portion of their immense force had entered Italy. In 
Hhe following winter those who had remained in GennaBy 
•orossed the Rhine never to retreat, and in less than two years, 
after devastating the Gallic provinces, they had reached the 
Pyrenees. At this time the trans- Alpine provinces had ceased 
to obey the emperor Honorius. The army of Britain had 
invested with the purple a private soldier of t^e name of 
Constantine (407), and on his passing over to Gaiil all 'the 
cities which had escaped the barbarians yielded him submis- 
sion. The troops of Honorius besieged him in Yienne, but 
they were forced to make a precipitate retreat over the Alps, 
and in the following year (408) Constantine with little diffi- 
culty made him&elf master of Spain. 

After the retreat of Alaric from Italy, relations of friend- 
ship were formed between that prince and Stilic^o ; and the 
•Goth, quitting the service of the emperor of the East, was 
appointed commander of the Roman forces in all Illyncum ; 
the eastern portion of which region Stilicho re-claimed from 
>the court of Byzantium. A semblance of warensued between 
the two empires, .and Alaric carried on eome feeble operatioas 
in Epirus and Theslaly, for which he furnished a long account 
of expense3 to the court of Ravenna, intimating> though in 
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^respeetful tenns, t^at a refusal to comply with his demands 
^might prove hazardous. Stilioho, deeming it the wiser course 
4o yields his authority silenced all opposition, and the sum of 
4>000 pounds of gold, under the name of a subsidy, was pro- 
mised to Alaric. 

"While the empire was thus distracted and menaced on all 
'Sides, eourtointrigue deprired it of the only man capable of 
saTing it. Olymptus, a man whom the influence of Stilicho 
'had advanced to a high office at court, and who concealed 
-bis vices under the mask of extreme piety, was secretly un- 
^dermining his benefactor in the mind of the feeble emperor. 
iHe made Hcmorius believe that Stilicho had formed designs 
on his life and throne. As the troops, which on account of 
the menaces of Alaric were lying north of the Po, were com- 
iposed of different elements — some devoted, others hostile to 
Btilichc^— ^Honortus, at the instigation of Olympius, announced 
lus intention of reviewing them in their different quarters. He 
visited Stilicho at Bcdc^na, where the barbarian troops (those 
jtaiost devoted -to the genial) lay, and thrice proceeded to 
Pavia, to the catnp jof the Eom^ troops, the enemies 0/ Sti- 
jiicho and the barbarians. By the arts of Olympius thec^je 
troops had been prepared to enact the part required of them^ 
^d after listening to an address from the emperor they rose and 
OBassacred all the ^friends of Stilicho, including the highest 
/Officers of the empire. Honorius, who was ignorant of the 
projected massacre, was filled with terror, but he was finally 
^ersuadad to approve of what had been done and to commen(l 
the actors. Stilicho, on hearing of the massacre at Pavia, 
lield a council of the leaders of the auxiliaries ; they wer^ 
unanimous in urging him to vengeance, but he hesitated .tp 
.involve the empire in a civil war. His confederates retired 
.in disgust at his irresolution, and in the night his camp was 
^assailed by the troops of a Gothic leader named Sarus, who 
was one of the band of his enemies. His faithful Hunnish 
{guards were cut to pieces, and he himself escaped with difiU 
culty. He retired to Ravenna and topk sanctuary in a church ; 
by artifice and peijury the bishop was induced to yield him 
up, and he was beheaded as soon as he had passed the sacred 
threshold (Aug. 23). His son was shortly after put to death ; 
liis daughter Thermantia, who, like her sister, was the eu^e- 
Tor's virgin^wtfe, was divorced; his memory was defamed; 
Ills friends were tortured and murdered. 

Among those involved in the fate of the great StiUcho was 
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the poet Claudian, the last ancient poet in whose verses the 
Latin language appears with any lustre. Claudian was bom 
at Alexandria in Egypt. The Latin, therefore, was not his 
mother-tongue ; yet he made it the vehicle of poetry, wbicli 
for grace and eloquence had not been equaled, since the 
Augustan age. Panegyric and satire were the principal 
themes of his muse. He may be called the poet-laureate of 
Stilicho, whose victories he celebrates and whose enemies he 
overwhelms with invective. His diction is harmonious though 
not perhaps perfectly pure ; his descriptions are rich and luxu- 
riant ; he possessed the rare talent of elevating the mean and 
diversifying the similar without offending the good sense or 
taste of the reader. In a word, Claudian closes with dignity 
the band of Latin poets*. 

While by the base arts of courtiers Italy was thus deprived 
of her only stay, Alaric lay encamped on her confines. A» 
if to aid him in his projects, the fanatic Olympius caused aa 
edict to be issued excluding all those who did not hold the 
grthQdoX creed from civil and military employment; and 
oil ofte '^^J *l!? ^!VC3 and Chilclreh of tlie barbarians iv the 
Roman service (a body of 30,000 men) were massacred fa 
the towns of Italy, in which they were dwelling as hostages. 
These troops vowed a heavy revenge, and Alaric, certain of 
their co-operation, hesitated not to enter Italy as the avenger 
of the death of Stilicho, and of his own wrongs. Stilicho 
had perished in the month of August, and in the following 
October Alaric passed the Alps, the Po, the Apennines, and 
Rome for the first time since the days of Hannibal saw a 
. foreign enemy before her gates. The Gothic forces closely 
blockaded all the approaches, and stopped the navigation of the 
Tiber. Famine and pestilence soon began to spread their 
ravages through the crowded population. At length two se»- 
nators were sent as envoys to the Gothic camp. When led 
before Alaric, they spoke of the dignity and number of the 
Roman people, and bade him to prepare for battle if he would 
not grant reasonable terms. " The thicker the hay the easier 
it is mowed," replied the Goth, with a laugh. He then de- 
manded as a ransom all the gold, silver, and precious naove- 

• Gibbon (chap, xxx.) draws the character of this poet with tolerablt 
accuracy. He evidently admired him. We cannot, however, concede, that 
in Claudian " it would not be easy to produce a passage that deserves th^ 
epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to select a verse that melts the heart or 
enlarges the imagination." Of the last, at least, there are many. 
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ables in the city, and all the barbarian slaves. He finally con- 
sented to take 5000 pounds of gold, 30,000 of silver, 3000 of 
pepper, 4000 robes of silk, and 3000 pieces of scarlet cloth, 
and on the delivery of these articles Alaric led his troops into 
Tuscany for the winter. His army, augmented by the barba- 
rians who had been in the Roman service, and by 40,000 
slaves, counted at the least 100,000 fighting men (409). 

The early part of the year was spent in fruitless negotia- 
tions for peace. Olympius was in his turn undermined by the 
intrigues of the palace, and forced to seek his safety in fiight. 
A brave barbarian officer, named Gennerid, was placed at 
the head of the army, and 10,000 Huns were taken into pay* 
But the intrigues of the palace still prevailed, and an oath 
was extorted from the principal officers of the state and army, 
never under any circumstances to consent to a peace with the 
insolent invader of Italy. All hopes of accommodation being 
thus cut ofi*, Alaric led his troops once more toward Rome. 
By making himself master of the port of Ostia*, where the 
corn for the supply of the city was warehoused, he speedily 
put an end to all thoughts of resistance, and the senate, at his 
dictation, invested with the purple Attains, the prefect of the 
city. The new emperor bestowed on his benefactor the rank 
of commander-in-chief of the armies of the West, which he 
Lad sought in vain from the ministers of Honorius, and made 
Adolphus (Athatdf)^ the Gothic monarch's brother-in-law, 
count of the domestics, with the custody of the royal person. 
Milan cheerfully acknowledged the new emperor, whom Ala- 
ric conducted in triumph almost to the gates of Ravenna, 
where an embassy from Honorius, offering to divide the em- 
pire with him, entered the camp. Attalus insisted on his re- 
lugnatlon, and so desperate in reality did the affairs of Hono- 
rius now seem, that Jovius, his principal minister, and Valens, 
his general, two of the envoys, went over to the side of his 
rival. 

Honorius, in despair, was preparing to fiy to the eastern 
court, when a body of four thousand veterans landed in Ra- 
venna. As these sufficed for its defence, he now felt some- 
what re-assured, and he was soon further cheered by the arrival 
of a large sum of money, remitted by count Heraclian, who 
had defeated the troops sent to Africa by Attalus, and distressed 
the Romans by preventing the exportation of Corn and oil. 
Alaric, wearied with the insolence and imprudence of the empe- 

* See above, p. 78. 
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. ror of his own croatien, and aoted on by .the aistB of the fareadie- 
xous Joviu8> at length publicly stripped him of his diadem and 
purple, which he sent to Honorius as a pledge of amity. He 

. thex\^ advanced to within three miles of Ravenna, in the full 
expectation that a peace would now be concluded ; but Sa- 

. rus the Goth, at the head of three hundred men, sallied from 
one of the gates and cut to pieces a division of his troops, 
and a herald soon after appeared to declare that the emperor 
would never enter into friendship with the invader of Italy. . 
The Gothic monarch, bent on vengeance, led his troops 
once more to Rome. The senate prepared to make a despe- 

, rate resistance, but treachery rendered their plans -unavailing. 
At midnight (Aug. 24, 410) the Salarian gate was silenfly 

, oipened, and the Goths were admitted ; and Rome, for the fint 

. time since the days of Camillus (a space of .eight centuries), 
became the prey of a foreign enemy. All the horrors and 
atrocities consequent on the capture of a large town by storm 
were felt by the unhappy city ; but the .evils were mitigated 
in many instances by the Christian feeling of ;the Arian Groths ; 
and it is acknowledged that Rome suffered far leas at their 

..hands than it did afterwards in the 16th century from the ca- 
tholic troops of the orthodox emperor Charles Y. Numbers 
were of course reduced from a£Suence or comfort to slavery 
or poverty, and the provinces of Africa and the £ast were 

. filled with fugitives from the ancient capital of the empire. 
Alaric remained only six days in Rome ; he then led his 
troops southwards, captured Nola and otlier towns, and on 

, 'Comii^ to the straits of Rhegium, prepared to pass over and 
•make the conquest of Sicily prelusive to that of Africa. But 
a storm shattered his transports, and a premature death ter- 
minated his visions of dominion. To form a grave for the 
mighty Alaric, the course of the Busentinus, a small river 
which washes the -walls of Consentia, was diverted, and his 
corpse, royally arrayed, was deposited in its bed. The stream 
was then restored to its original channel ; and that the secret 
of the resting-place of Alaric might never be known^ a mas- 
sacre was made of all the prisoners who had been engaged in 
the work. 

The royal dignity after the death of Alaric was conferred 
on Adolphus. This prince, who was of a prudent and mode- 
rate temper, effected a treaty with the court of Ravenna, and 
the Visigoths at length (412) evacuated Italy afiter a posses- 
sion of four years. But they never again returned to their 



former ieafts ; Aicb^dniB, in tke charaoter of a Rmaaok generily 
led ikig troops i^atast the myadeiB and the Hampers of <soalih- 
ern Gaul, and his asl^rity was speedily acknowledged £f«ai 
the Meditervaoean to the Ocean. A marriage into the royal 
jiouse of Theodosuis also oentriboted to gire him consequenoe. 
Plaeidia, the daughter of that monarch by Galla, the daughter 
of Valentinian, had been detained in ike Gothic camp since the 
period of the first sie^ of Acnae by Alaric, cmd though the^eoost 
iOf Honorias rejected with disdain Adolphus' proposals of max* 
vbjge, and insisted on her restitution, the prinoess henself w»si 
.^iess haughty, and she readily gave her hand to the brave and 
handsome monansh of the Goths. 

*Ck>imt Heraclian, who had been loyal to Honorius when 
his cause seemed nearly hopeless, became a rebel when Italy- 
was delivered of the Goths. He assumed the purple (413), 
imtd embarking a numerous army in a large fleet sailed from 
Africa and entered the Tiber. 'But as he was on the road "to 
{Rome he was met and defeated by one of the imperial geae- 
sak, and he fled back to Africa in a single ship. He sought 
sefuge in the temple of Memory, at Carthage, whence he was 
taken and beheaded. 

It would be tedious were we to relate the actions and deaths 
•of Cottstiyiitine, of Maximus, Jovinus, Sebastian and others, 
who at this period aimed at empire in Gaul and Spain, emd 
perished in the attempt We therefore pass them over in 
silence, and proceed to relate the conquest of Spain by the 
Goths. 

The fruitful and wealthy provinces of Spain, which in conse- 
quence of its position had been strangers to war for the last four 
centuries, with the exception of the irruption of the Germans 
in the time of Gallienus, were now to suffer in common with 
the rest of the empire. The barbarians who had passed the 
Ehine in 406 had reached the foot of the Pyrenees, and the 
barbarian mercenaries, called Honorians, to whom the usurper 
'Constantine had committed the. passes of those mountains, 
taming traitors to their trust, admitted the confederate Ger- 
mans and Alans into the heart of Spain (409).' Rapine and 
devastation tra^rsed ^the land from the Pyrenees to the 
straits of Gades, and when l^ain had. thus been exhausted of 
its strength and wealth, the conquerors set down resolved to 
occupy it permanently. The Suevians and Vandals settled in 
ihe <north, the Alans spread over the central region from sea 
<to Metk, a tomeh of the Yandab took possession of Bsetica. 
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They were not, however, suffered to remain long nndisturded. 
Adolphos, coyetous of military fame, readily accepted the 
.task of recoyering Spain for the empire. He led his Goths 
through the Pyrenees (414), and surprised the city of Barce- 
lona. His career of victory, however, was cut short ere long 
(Aug. 415) by the dagger of an assassin; and Singaric, a 
brother of Sams, was placed on the vacant throne. The six 
children of Adolphus by a former marriage were put to death, 
and Placidia was treated as a slave by this tyrant. But he 
also perished by assassination on the seventh day of his reign, 
and the choice of the nation gave the throne to a chief named 
Wallia. Within the space of four years this valiant warrior 
restored Spain to the empire, and he then (419) repassed the 
Pyrenees, and fixed his royal residence at Toulouse, ruling 
the country from the Loire to the confines of Spain. 

When the Goths were thus established in the south and 
west of France, the Burgundians obtained permanent posses- 
sion of the Upper Germany, and their name remains in its 
modem appellation. The Lower Germany was at the same 
time occupied by the Franks. Armorica, or the north-west 
portion of Gaul, and the bland of Britain, being left to their 
own resources, assumed an attitude of independence. 

In this condition of his empire, that most feeble and con- 
temptible of princes, Honorius, emperor of the West, died 
(423) of dropsy, after an inglorious reign of twenty-eight 
years. 
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Honorius died childless, but the western branch of the line 
of Theodosius did not expire with him. Placidia, whom we 
have seen treated with such indignity after the death of her 
husband, had been redeemed for .600,000 measures of wheat, 
and her brother had obliged her to give her hand to a brave 
and faithful general, named Constantius, by whom she. had 
two children, a daughter named Honoria, and a son Yalenti- 
nian. At her impulsion Constantius claimed and obtained 
the title of Augustus and a share in the empire ; but he died 
shortly after, and by the intrigues of a steward and a nurs^ 
enmity was excited between the emperor and his lister, to 
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whom he had been hitherto most fondly attached. As the 
Gothic soldiers took the part of their queen, and the city of 
Ravenna was filled with tumult, Placidia was induced to retire 
from the scene. She went to the court of Byzantium, where 
she was most kindly received by the reigning emperor, Theo* 
dosius II., the son of Arcadius ; and when a few months after 
intelligence arrived of the death of Honorius, the Eastern 
monarch prepared to assert by arms the claim of her son to 
the vacant throne, which had been occupied by John, the Pri- 
micerius, or principal secretary of the late emperor. 

It was some time before the troops of the East were in rea- 
diness to attempt the conquest of Italy. At length (425) 
they set forth ; Aquileia was surprised, and one of the Eastern 
commanders, who had been made a prisoner and carried into 
Ravenna, having contrived to gain over the garrison, the 
usurper was seized and beheaded. Though Theodosius might 
have asserted his claim to the whole empire, he contented 
himself with the addition of western Iliyricum to his domi« 
nions, and he caused his young cousin Valentinian to be in- 
vested with the monarchy of the West. A marriage, which 
afterwards took place, was agreed on, Valentinian being to 
espouse, when of suitable age, Eudoxia, the daughter of Theo- 
dosius. As the young monarch was now only six years old, 
the government of himself and his empire naturally fell into 
the hands of his mother, and she retained her power for a 
space of five-and-twenty years. 

The armies of the West were commanded by two able men, 
Boniface and ^tius. The former, who held the government 
of Africa, had been at all times attached to the cause of Pla« 
cidia ; the latter, who was of barbaric origin, had joined the 
late usurper, and had even brought a force of 60,000 Huns as 
far as the confines of Italy to his aid when he heard of his 
fate. Having negotiated a treaty for the retreat of the bar- 
barians, he entered the service of Valentinian, and he soon 
gained great influence over the mind of Placidia. This in- 
fluence he employed for the destruction of his rival. He se- 
cretly persuaded Placidia to recall Boniface from his govern- 
ment, and he at the same tinie advised Boniface to refuse obe- 
dience, assuring him that his death was intended. Boniface 
fell into the trap laid for him. He armed in his defence, and 
repelled the first attacks made on him ; but feeling that he 
could not long resist single-handed, he sent to propose an al- 
liance to the king of the Vandals (428). 
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When the Goths recovered Spain from Honorius, .the Sae- 
vians and Vandals still remained unsubdued in GraUicia* X)is- 
gension soon broke out between them ; the Vandals preraiied ; 
but on the approach of an imperial anny, they broke up and 
marched for Bntica, and having there defeated a supenbur 
force of Romans and Goths, they became masters of the 
-entire proyince^ which has derived from them its name of 
Andalusia. 

The king of the Vandals at this time was named GeoBeric. 
He is described as of middle stature, slow of speech, a eoBr 
iemner of luxury, prone to anger, covetous of gain, skilled in 

faining nations and in sowing dissensions among his enenuLei. 
n the May of 429 he embarked his troops in vessels fumlslied 
by Boniface and the Spaniardsi and crossed the straits of 
Gades. His whole force, composed of Vandals, Alans, Goliis 
•and others, did not exceed 50,000 men ; but he easily indaoed 
the Moors to unite with him, and the persecuted Donatists le- 
garded as a deliverer the Chrbtian though not orthodos Gren- 
aeric. Boniface, when too late, saw the error he had eom- 
mitted ; the letters of iBtius being shown and compared in an 
interview between him and an envoy sent from court, he dis- 
covered the fraud of which he had been the victim, and he re- 
solved to return to his allegiance ; and when Gens^ic refused 
to evacuate the country, he led out his troops and gave him 
battle. But he met with a total defeat (430) ; l£ie whole 
country far and wide was now exposed to the ravages of the 
Vandals, and the cities of Carthage, Cirta and Hippo Regius 
alone remained to the empire. In this last, the modem Bona, 
count Boniface shut himself up, and held it for fourteen months 
against the Vandals. At length (431) being reinforced fay 
troops from the East, he marched out and gave them battle, 
but again met with a total defeat. Giving now all up for lost, 
he got on shipboard and sailed for Italy. Placidia received 
him with favour and raised him to high rank, but JStins who 
was in Gaul soon appeared with a body of barbarians. The 
quarrel between the rivals was decided by arms (432) ; vic- 
tory declared for Boniface, but he received a mortal wound 
in the conflioti ^tius was proclaimed a rebel; he sought 
xefuge with the Huns, and the empire thus remained witiicwt 
a eeneral. Nevertheless the progress of Genseric, retarded fay 
other means, was slow. Cirta and Carthage still hdd out; and 
it was not till the tenth year after hb lan^ng in Africa (4S9)| 
that the latter was taken, and that l^^ surprise, not force. 



Mtiaa did not long remtuxi in exile. Supported by the 
jBOEma of 60>QQ0 Huns, he was soon able .to dictate his inm 
'terms to the empress Plaeidia, and with the title of Patrician 
Aud the command of the entire army, he in effect govemed 
the empire, which he alone was able to preserve from niiii. 
' He still kept up an intercourse with the Huns ; he was on 
terms of friendship with their king, in whose camp his son 
"was educated ; he employed Huns in the defence of Gaul,<and 
he placed colonies of Alans in the territories of Valence and 
Orleans. 

The monarch of the Huns at this time was the mighty At- 
iila. His power was obeyed from the banks of the Rhine to 
iar .beyond the Volga ; the Scandinavian peninsula is said to 
Lave yielded him tribute; his possessions extended south' 
Trards fifteen days* journey below the Danube ; the empire of 
the £ast, which he had ravaged to the very gates of Constan- 
.tinople, paid him an annual subsidy ; and aU the influence of 
^tius hiad been unable to preserve that of the West from. fa 
similar degradation. 

Genseric, menaced by both empires, had sought the allianoe 
of the potent monarch of the Huns, and it was at his instiga- 
lUoD that Attila had invaded the eastern empire, and thus 
obliged an expedition destined for Africa to be recalled^ The 
same artful prince was the cause of the Hunnish hordes being 
poured into the western empire. The occasion was as fol- 
lows. 

The successor of Wallia on the throne of the VisigotK^ was 
Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric, a prince of .consider- 
able ability and vigour. Ambitious to extend his dominions^ 
he laid siege to the city of Aries, but /Btius hastened to its de- 
fence, and the Goths were forced to retire with loss. Shorty 
after, count litorius, a Roman general, advanced at the head 
of an army of Huns to the very gates of Toulouse, but his 
rashness brought on him a total defeat and personal captivity, 
^tius soon appeared with a poweiful force ; an instant en- 
gagement was ^spected, but the generals on both sides were 
iprudent, and a treaty of amity was concluded (4*39). Theo- 
doric thenceforth devoted himself to the promotion of the wel- 
fare of his subjects, and he became universally loved and re- 
spected. He had six sons and two daughters ; the two latter 
were married, the one to the son of the king of the Sueviaas 
in Spain, the other to Hunneric, the eldest son of Genseric. 
But high as she stood in birth and alliance, the Gothic pdn- 
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cess was doomed to be the yictim of tyranny. Genseiic, sus- 
pecting that she had conspired to poison him, cut off her nose 
and ears, and sent her back thus mutilated to her father. 
Tbeodoric resolved to avenge her injuries ; the Romans agreed 
to supply him with ships, arms and money, and he was pre- 
paring for the invasion of Africa, when Genseric once more 
called on Attila for aid, and the storm was again diverted. 

It is also said that Attila was incited to arms by a Roman 
lady of royal descent. Honoria, the sister of Valentinian, had 
had an intrigue with her chamberlain Eugenius. When the 
consequences of her frailty became apparent, her mother sent 
her away to Constantinople, and caused her to be immured in 
a nunnery. Hating a life of celibacy and restraint, Honoria 
despatched a trusty eunuch to Attila with a ring as the pledge 
of her affection. Attila accepted the gift, and he sent to de- 
mand the princess and a share of the empire. His demand was 
of course refused ; and Honoria was sent back to Italy, where 
the ceremony of her marriage with some obscure person ha^ 
ving been performed, she was shut up in prison for the rest of 
her days. 

Urged by the various claimants for his aid, Attila moved 
from his royal village in the plains of Hungary (451 ). Di- 
visions of all his subject nations marched beneath his banner. 
He crossed the Rhine at its confluence with the Neckar, and 
poured his hordes over the plains of Belgium and France. 
The celestial aid of saints or the strength of fortifications pre- 
served Troyes and Paris, but other towns and cities were taken 
and plundered without mercy, and the Hunnish monarch at 
length pitched his tents beneath the walls of Orleans, which 
Sangiban, king of the Alans, had engaged to betray. But the 
plot was discovered, the attacks of the Huns were repelledf 
and at the sight of the banners of ^tius and Theodoric, who 
were marching to its relief, the prudent Hun drew off his 
troops and retired to the plains of Champagne, which were 
beter adapted for the operations of cavalry. 

iEtius, aided by the eloquence of the senator Avitus, had 
succeeded in inducing Theodoric, whose first plan had been 
to await the invaders within his own territories, to share in 
the common defence of Gaul. The Burgundians, the Salian 
Franks, the Saxons, Alans, Armoricans, and others had also 
been prevailed on to aid the common cause ; and at the head 
of an army composed of such various materials, iEtius and 
Theodoric prepared to engage the host of Attila. 
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The armies encountered on the plains of Ch&Ions. Attila, 
-with his Huns, occupied the centre of his line ; the Rugiaus, 
Herulans, Franks, Burgundians and others were ranged on 
each side of them ; the right wing was formed by the Gepi- 
dans, the left by the Ostrogoths. On the side of the allies 
Sangiban and his Alans were placed in the centre, where 
they might be watched, i^tius commanded on the lefl^ 
Theodoric on the right. The battle was long, obstinate and 
bloody. The Huns easily pierced through the yielding 
centre, and then directed their whole force against the Visi- 
goths, and Theodoric, as he was cheering his men, fell by the 
javelin of an Ostrogothic chief. But his son Torrismond» 
vho was stationed on an adjacent eminence, when he saw 
the Visigoths yielding, hastened to restore the battle, and 
Attila was forced to retreat. The approach of night saved 
his troops from a total defeat ; they secured themselves witii«- 
in their waggon-fence, and Attila caused a pile to be made of 
saddles and horse-furniture, determined to fire it, and rush 
into the flames if his camp should be forced. But the dread 
of the valour inspired by despair withheld the allies from 
the attack ; and ^tius also feared the power of the Goths if 
the Huns should be destroyed. He therefore prevailed on 
Torrismond to be content with the vengeance already exacted 
for the fate of his father, and to return to Toulouse in order 
to secure his throne. The allies broke up and retired, and 
Attila was allowed to repass the Rhine unmolested. 

The policy of ^tius, in thus dismissing the Huns, was 
fatal to the empire. In the ibllowing spring (452) Attila 
again claimed the princess Honoria and her treasures, and 
meeting again with a refusal, he advanced and laid siege to 
Aquileia. After a siege of three months, this important 
city was carried by assault. All the cities north of the Po 
surrendered or were taken, ^tius in vain sought to retard 
the myriads of the barbarians ; the timid Valentinian fled to 
Rome, and an embassy composed of Leo, the bishop of that 
city, and two eminent senators, was sent to deprecate the 
wrath of Attila, who now lay encamped on the shores of the 
lake Benacus. Attila was superstitious ; when he was reminded 
that Alaric had not long survived the taking of Rome, he 
secretly shuddered at the omen ; and he consented, on recei- 
ving an immense sum under the name of the dower of the 
princess Honoria, to evacuate Italy. He retired threatening 
dreadful vengeance if the princess were not delivered to his 
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ambassador; but in the foUowiDg year (iSS), having drunk 
.too freely on the night of his adding another maidmi to iiis 
.harem, he burst a vessel in his lungs, and was suffocated in his 
own blood. His funeral was celebrated with magnifieenoe^ 
.after die usage of his nation. His mighty empire fell to 
pieces, and the Huns ceased to be formidable. 

Yaleutinian, worthless and dissolute, instead of viewing in 
£titts the saviour of his empire, feared and hated him with 
all the rancour of a petty mind. The son of ^tiuB vns 
betrothed to the emperor*a daughter; and when one day 
«(454) in the palace his father was urging the immediate 
-marriage, Valentinian drew his sword for the first time in his 
life and plunged it into the general's bosom, the eunuohs and 
others hastened to follow his example, and ^tiu« e&pired 
pierced by a hundred wounds. His principal friends were 
summoned separately to the palace before the event could be 
known, and all were murdered. The loss of ^tius was uni- 
versally deplored, and the contempt in which the emperor had 
been held was converted into abhorrence. ^* I know not your 
motives and provocations," said a Roman whom he asked to 
approve the deed ; " I only know that you have acted. like ^a 
man who cuts off his right hand with his left." 

The feeble emperor did not long survive his able gene- 
ral. Among his other vices Valentinian was addicted to 
gaming. He won one day a large sum of money from ^a 
wealthy senator named Petronius Maximus, on whose chaste 
.and beautiful wife he had long cast an eye of lust. As 
Maximus had not the money about bim, the emperor exacted 
his ring from him by way of security, and he forthwith sent 
it to his wife with an order in her husband's name to wait on 
«the empress Eudoxia. The lady on arriving at the palace 
was led into a private apartment ; Valentinian soon entered, 
and extorted by force the fervours which she would not yield 
to solicitation. Her tears and her reproaches when she 
■reached home excited Maximus to vengeance. Two of the 
guards who had been attached .to ^tius readily consented to 
be his instruments, and as Valentinian was viewing some 
-military sports in the Field of Mars they rushed on and stabbed 
him, none of those present offering any resistance (Mar. 16, 
455). 
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MaximuSy Aviitts, Majorian, Severtis, AnthemvuSy OlybrittSy 

Gli/cerius, NtpoSy Augtistulus, 

A.u. 1 208-1 229. A.D. 455-476. 

The rev«Dge of Maximus may have been stimulated by 
ambition, for he became the successor of the destroyer of his 
honour ; but the happiness, of which he had enjoyed a large 
portion when in a private station, departed the moment he 
mounted a throne, and he was heard to exclaim, in referenoe 
to a well-known story, ^'O fortunate Damocles! thy reign 
began and ended with the same dinner." 

Maximus married his son to the daughter of the late em- 
iperor, and as his wife died opportunely he forced the re- 
luctant empress Eudoxia to give her hand to himself. In m 
unguarded hour he revealed to her the secret of his share in 
;the death of her former husband; and Eudoxia, who had 
Joyed Yalentinian, worthless and faithless as he was, resolved 
to avenge him. She sent a secret invitation to Genseric, and 
ere long a fleet bearing a numerous army of Yandals and 
Moors entered the Tiber. Maximus hastened to fly from 
-the city; but the moment he appeared in the streets! he -was 
4»sailed by a shower of stones ; a soldier gave him his fint 
'^ound, and his mangled body was €ung into the Tiber (June 
12). His reign had not lasted quite two months. 

As Genseric was approaching the city he was met by ti 
.procession of the clergy headed by the bishop Leo. The fodid 
and eloquent prelate, who had turned away the wrath of At- 
ttila, was able also to mitigate the ferocity of Genseric, mboQ 
promised to spare the people and the buildingfi of Rome. 
But this promise was little more than illusory. Rome was 
delivered to pillage for a space of fourteen days ; churchei, 
temples and private houses were plundered alike, and thousands 
of captives, among whom. were the empress Eudoxia and her 
^wo daughters, were embarked for Africa. This calamity 
gave occasion to a noble display of genuine Christian feeling 
on the part of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage. He converted 
two large churches into hospitals, and himself attended most 
assiduously to the sick among the unhappy captives. 

Maximus bad committed the command of the troops in 
Gaul to the senator Avitus, a native of Auvergne, who, after 
passing thirty years of .his life in jthe public service, had re- 
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tired to the enjoyment of private life. Avitus was at Ton- 
louse negotiating a treaty with Theodoric, who by the murder 
of his brother Torrismond had occupied the Gothic throne^ 
when he received intelligence of the death of Maximus. The 
prospect of empire attracted him ; the Goths gave him their 
suffrage; an assemblage of the provinces of Gaul at Aries 
elected him (Aug. 15) ; the people of Italy submitted to him, 
and the emperor of the East acknowledged him. 

While the new emperor proceeded to Rome, Theodoric, as 
his geineral, crossed the Pyrenees to recover Spain, which had 
D«arly all fallen under the power of the Suevians. His suc- 
cess was complete ; he effectually broke the Suevian might, 
and he captured and put to death his brother-in-law their 
king. But meantime Avitus had ceased to reign. The Ro- 
mans disliked him as a foreigner, and count Ricimer, a Goth, 
one of the commanders of the barbarian troops, having ac- 
quired fame by a victory over a Vandal fleet off Corsica, took 
advantage of it, and ordered Avitus to resign his dignity. He 
obeyed (Oct. 16, 4*56), and was made bishop of Placentia. 
But the senate voted his death, and he died or was murdered 
as he was on his way to secure himself in his native province. 

Ricimer, who, as being a barbarian by birth, could not 
himself mount the throne, governed Italv for some months 
under the title of Patrician. He then (457) bestowed the 
purple on his intimate friend Majorian, a man of primitive 
Iloman virtue, who, in the words of the historian Procopius *, 
" excelled in every virtue all who had ever reigned over the 
Romans." To restore the state to its former strength by the 
abolition of abuses, was the great object of this excellent 
man, and he made with this view many wise and salutary 
regulations. But the course of decline is not to be stopped ; 
and the reformer Majorian became an object of aversion to 
the degenerate Romans. 

Majorian, who was a warrior as well as a statesman, re- 
solved to achieve the conquest of Africa, and destroy the do- 
minion of the Vandals. As it was only among the barbarians 
that soldiers were now to be found, he enlisted troops from 
among the nations north of the Alps. He defeated Theodo- 
ric in battle, and having reunited the greater part of Gaul 
and Spain to the empire, he assembled, in the port of Cartha- 
gena, a fleet of three hundred ships, with a large number of 
transports, for the invasion of Africa. It is said that he even 

• De BcU. Vandal, i. 7. 
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ventured to appear as his own ambassador at Carthage, ha* 
ving changed the colour of his hair*. But treachery rendered 
all his preparations unavailing. Guided by secret intelligencey 
Genseric succeeded in destroying the imperial fleet in the 
harbour, and Majorian was forced to consent to a treaty. He 
returned to Italy to carry on his plans of reformation, and to 
prepare for future war ; but a sedition, fomented by Ricimer, 
broke out in the camp near Tortona, at the foot of the Alps> 
and Majorian was forced to abdicate. Five days after (Aug. 
7> 461) he died, as was said, of a dysentery. 

Ricimer, whose object was to reign under the name of an- 
other, resolved not to commit again the error of selecting a 
man of virtue and energy; his choice therefore fell on Se- 
Terus, a man so obscure, that even his origin is hardly known, 
and for a space of more than five years he governed Italy 
(almost all that remained of the empire) under the name of 
his puppet. But Marcellinus, who commanded in Dalmatia, 
disdaining to submit to him, held that province in indepen- 
dence ; and ^gidius, a general of much ability, maintained 
his dominion over nearly the whole of Gaul. Meantime the 
piratic squadrons of Genseric ravaged the coasts of Italy, and 
Ricimer was forced to seek, as a suppliant, aid from the court 
of Byzantium. 

Arcadius, who died in the year 408, had been succeeded by 
his son Theodosius II., a child of seven years of age : but 
during the reign of this prince, who was more conspicuous for 
piety than for the regal virtues, the empire was in reality go- 
verned by his sister Pulcheria, the only one of- the descend- 
ants of the great Theodosius who inherited any portion of his 
talents. On his death (450) Pulcheria was proclaimed em- 
press. She had, after the fashionable superstition of that age, 
made a vow of perpetual virginity ; but aware of the prejudices 
to which her sex was exposed, she selected as her nominal 
husband a respectable senator named Marcian, a man now 
sixty years old, and made him her colleague in the empire. 
Marcian survived his wife ; and on his death (457), the pa- 
trician Asper, vvho was in the East what Ricimer was in the 
West, conferred the vacant dignity on Leo the steward of his 
household, who proved himself to be a monarch of ability and 
energy, and scorned to be the mere puppet of the patrician. 

It was to this emperor that Ricimer made application for 
aid against the Vandals. Assistance was promised on condi- 

* Procopius, ut supra. 
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tion of the West receiving an emperor chosen by the court of 
Bvzuitium. Ricimer accepted the terms, and the persefi 
selected (467) was Anthemius, the son-in-law of the la^ &a»' 
peror Mardan. On his arrival at Rome (Apr. 12) Anthe- 
mius gave his. daughter in marriage to Ricimer. Marcellkras 
readily acknowledged the new emperor, and accepted a com* 
maud in the expedition prepared against the Vandals. Vigor* 
ouft exertions were made by both empires ; and in the follow- 
ing year (468), while the troops of the West under Marcelli- 
nus were recovering the isles of the Mediterranean, an army 
from Egypt moved westwards, and a fleet of 1 100 ships, carry- 
ing upwards of 100,000 men, sailed from the Hellespont, and 
entered the bay of Carthage. Its commander Basiliscus, the 
brother of Leo's empress, was, however, utterly devoid of ta« 
lent or experience. Instead of marching at once against the 
capital, he listened to the insidious proposals of Genseric, till' 
the crafty Vandal, taking advantage of a change in the wlnd^ 
sent in the night fire-ships among the imperial vessels. Ba- 
siliscus fled to Constantinople after the loss of one half of his 
fleet and troops. Marcelliuus was assassinated in Sicily, and 
that island fell into the hands of Genseric, whose fleets now 
met nowhere with resistance. 

Unity did not long continue between Anthemius and his 
haughty son-in-law. Ricimer quitted Rome (471) and fixed 
his abode at Milan. Italy was on the point of being the 
scene of a civil war, when the mediation of the bishop of Pa* 
via succeeded in averting it. But the delay was brief, for the 
next year (472) Ricimer encamped with his army on the 
banks of the Anio, where he was joined by the man whom he 
had selected for the purple, Olybrius, a noble Roman, the 
husband of Placidia, the daughter of Valentinian III. Rome, 
after standing a siege of three months, was taken by storm 
and pillaged. Anthemius was put to death by order of his 
ruthless son-in-law, who followed him to the tomb within forty 
days (Aug. 20), being cut ofi* in the midst of his triumph by 
a painful disorder. Olybrius himself was carried ofl* by death 
only two months later (Oct. 23). 

The court of Byzantium, after some delay, bestowed the 
sceptre of the West on Julius Nepos, the nephew of Marcel- 
linu& But meantime, Gundobald, a Burgundian, who had 
succeeded his uncle Ricimer in the command of his army, had 
invested a soldier named Glycerins with the imperial purple. 
Gundobald, however, having departed to assert his claim to 
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tlie kiBgdom of Burgundy, Glyeeiius did not feel himBelf 
strong enough to maintain a contest for the empire, and he 
retired and became bishop of Salona. Nepos, after a brief 
reign of less than three years (475), on the occasion of a. re- 
volt of the Barbarian troops, abandoned the empire, and fled 
to his principality in Dalmatia. 

These Barbarians in the Roman pay were termed Confede* 
rates; they were drawn from various nations, of which the 
principal were the Herulans, Alans, Turcilingans and Rugi« 
ans. Their commander was Orestes, a Pannonian by birdi, 
who had been secretary to Attila. On the death of that mon- 
arch he had entered the Roman service, and Nepos had raised 
him to the dignity of Patrician, and given him the command 
of the army. By his artful conduct Orestes gained the troops 
over to his interest, and at his impulsion they rose against 
Nepos. From some unknown motive, Orestes, though not a 
Barbarian, did not himself assume the purple. He conferred 
it (476) on his son, named Romulus Augustus, or, as he is 
usually called, Augustulus^ under whose name he preferred to 
reign. But his power was of brief duration ; his barbarian 
soldiers, excited by the example of their brethren in Gaul, 
Spain and Africa, where they had acquired permanent landed 
possessions, insisted on a third part of the lands of Italy be- 
ing divided among them. Orestes gave a prompt refusal. 
One of the commanders, named Odoacer, then proposed to his 
comrades to unite under him, and they would soon» he assured 
them, make the patrician yield to their demands. Forthwith 
they flocked from all parts to the standard of Odoacer. Orestes 
shut himself up in Pavia* but the town was taken by storm, 
and he was put to death by the victors. His son, on laying 
down his purple, was allowed to retire to the villa of Luoullus 
in Campania, with an annual pension of 6000 pieces of gold. 
Odoacer took the title of king of Italy, under which he reigned 
for a space of eighteen years, when his dominion was over* 
thrown by the Ostrogoths. 

The empire of the West was now at an end. The parts of 
which it had been composed were never again united ; they 
each formed a separate and independent state* In all the go- 
vernment and the lands were held by the German conquerors* 
We will briefly notice these new states. 

After the defeat and death of Odoacer, the Ostrogoths re- 
tained possession of Italy for a term of sev«nty-fiye years, 
when (568) their power was overthrown by the Langobards 
or Lombards, whose dominion lasted for two centories*^ 
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The VandaU retained po-esdon of Africa tfll rfwot d^ 
nriddte of the Bixth century, when they were cooqncred by 
S?Sr«2 Bel«arioa, the general of Jnstoiuu^ «^I««' «[ J^ 
E^r Africa renuuned part of the Eastern OT^jre tfll .t was 
cMouered by the Arabs in the following e^^- . 

ThL A^igotl" made themselves master, of the «.tae Span»h 
TKsSub! wUch they retained tiU the period of Uie invasion 
Sf A^ J^tei Their dominions in the south of France were 
1 «c^;SS a .oiall portion, reduced by Clovis, the first king 

°^m B^ndian. and Alemans had fonnd^ rtates in Swit- . 
acS^f tiKst of France, and along the Rhme ; bn^ like 
SrCoi they were successfully ^««<J. »"<» «>W;f«» *«?«; 
Eiowkdgc the dominion of Clovis the FrMk. Nearly the 
SX of France obeyed this able prince, but at h« death 
75m hi dominions were divided among h« four sons 
^ In thrreien of Valentinian UL the Roman troops had been 
wiSdmtTffom Britain. The unwariike inhab tants. unable 
S dSthemselves against the avage Caledbmans. calkd to 
tLir <dd CM9) the Saxon chiefo Hengi^ and Horea. Their 
3^.^ b«ime their enemies, andin a short Ume the greater 
pTofA^idand was conquered by the Saxons and their 

kindred tribes. 

We thus have witnessed the ifae airf progwss. the decline 

•niTfall of that nughty wnpire. which eoaunencing m a village 

^ thf tolSro?le YibeV; finaUy made U« Ocean^»»d the 

^.^WtoT^ boundaries, its Wl was in the order of Nature. 

wSSK^t Sto allthings h«m«i ; but it b not unwortty 

Tf remark, that at the time when the Roman republic was at the 

vmSt of its power, the Tuscan augurs ventur«l to fore- 

tel7the Siod of Roman dominion. According to the rules of 

Sir arTtW inferred that the twdve vultures^ by Romu- 

W Lnoted the twelve centuries of rule assigned to his city by 

Z £Sof nlven. The accomplishment of that prophecy 

St Ss fLTrbut history exhibits many such coincidences. 

Th/ri« of Rome is one of the most extraordinary phseno- 

Stal^ the annals of the worid; its fall, was an orf^ 

^ent and contains nothing to excite surprise. The Roman 

event, ana c ^ ^ embraced the whole avibsaUon 

XCw" KwLnll irconfinesdwelt poor but brave and 

\!L*V« nltinns caeer, when an occasion should offer, to 

^Tto^dSits^^th. It was only therefore by the con- 
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itht serration of the military spirit, by which it had been acquired^ 
ffosfi that it could be retained, but we have seen how early and how 
ioipsvf totally this spirit became extinct When the nobles and mea 
pjreli of property were immersed in luxury and sensual indulgence; 
rr, when the country wad depopulated or filled with slaves alone» 
^jf the cities thronged with an idle beggarly turbulent population, 
f tlieiii vigorous only for evil ; when the provincials were so beaten to 
'fuosi the earth by excessive taxation, that the rule of barbarian con- 
querors was looked to as an alleviation ; when the noble, ele- 
vating, soul-expanding, religion of the Gospel had been de- 
graded by oriental asceticism into a slavish enervating super- 
J, 1,^1 atition ; when, finally, the defence of the empire against the 
|Ljp Barbarians was entrusted to the Barbarians themselves, its 
Xedf! f&ll was assured. A new order of things was to arise out of 
j,^^ the union of German energy with Roman civilisation, from 
^ which, after a series of many centuries, were to result the social 
gji institutions of modern Europe, the colonisation of the most 
^g^ distant regions of the earth, and the mighty political events 
which yet lie hidden in the womb of Time. 
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A. Page 1.— .AtytHORiTiES. 

Dion Casaiiu wrote the history of Borne fh>m the fonndatioii of the c^ 
to Us own coDffiilAte in the reign of Alexander Sereros. Of this work the 
fint tfairty«fi7e hooks exist onlj in fragments, and tiie portion from the reign 
oi Chmdins to the end only in the Epitome of the modem Greek Xiphilinus. 
For the period from the death of M. Aurelios to the end Dion is a contem- 
plorary anthofily* 

y^ents Patercnlus was the contemporary of Angustus and Tiberius 
(seat Aovtf p. 114.) ; tiie 2nd book of his hisfwy extends from the Viria* 
thiin war, b.«« 148, to the death of livia Ausosta, a,d. 29. 

TaeilHS lived in the period from Nero to Tnjan, both inclosive. His 
Aaaiali, in sixteen books, extended from the death of Angnstns to that of 
Nero. Of iheae the part of the fifth book^ containmg the fall of Sejanns, 
the serenlh to the tenth, and part of the eleventh, to a.d. 47, and the end 
of the sixteenth are lost The greater portion of Ids Histories, wluch ex- 
tended from the death of Nero to that of Domitian, has also perished. They 
end with the conference between Ceriatis and Cirilis (above, p. 149.)- 

Snetonius Tranquillns,? the contemporary of Tacitus (above, p. 165.), haa 
left minute Mographies of the Caesars from C« Julias Caesar to Domitian 
ildu^e. 

Herodian wae the C(mtemporafy of Dion Cassias, to whom as a historian 
be is mfoeh inferior. His work extends from the death of M. Aurelios to 
the reign of Gordian. Gibbon calls him ** an elegant '^ historian, and, to a 
certain extent he is such ; but he is feeble, negligent, devoid of political wis- 
dom, and utterly careless of chronology. He res^ds ua more of Diony* 
aius Halieamassensis than of ThucyiMes. 

The Augnstaa History consists of a series of lives of all the emperors and 
tyrants or aspirants to emiNkre, from Hadrian to Gntus and his sons.. The 
authors are i£liu8 Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus» ^liiu Lampridius, Tre* 
belMiis Pcdlio and Flavius YopsBCosr As writers, none of them possess any 
merit ; but they may claim some praise on account of the letters and other 
odginal documents which they have preserved. 

AmnuaDUs Marcellinus, » Greek by birth, wrote in Latin. His object 
afittna t^ kafe been to be the contioaator of Tacitus^ for his work, which ex^ 
tended from tiie accession of Nerva to the deathrof Valens, commenced 
where Tacitus had ended. Of the thirty-one books of which bis work ori- 
ginally consisted, the first thirteen are lost ; the fourteenth commences with 
the account of the conduct of the Caesar ciallus iiithe reign of Constantius. 
Ammianus is a judicious, honest, and impartial historian, but his style is 
inflated and disagreeable: 

Zesfanaa wrote in Greek about the time of the fitll (tf the western empure. 
His work, of whiefa only nx bo^s remaiii:, after a sketdi of the history ci 
the emperors from Angustus to Diocletian,, relates puUie events in detail 
tbesce to the attack en the Goliis by Saras fatbove, p. 418.). The resaain- 
der of the work is lost, as also are the end oi the isst and eommencemcnt 
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of the second books, "vrhich contained the reign of Diocletian. Zosimus 
a pagan, and he is inveterately hostile to Constantine and the Chxistiaii 
emperors. 

The Epitomators are in Greek, Zonaras ; in Latin, Eutropius, Festus 
Rufus, Aurelius Victor, and Orosius. The first of these was a modem Greek 
monk, who wrote a Chronicle in 18 books, which extends irom the Crea- 
tion to the death of the Byzantine emperor John Alexius. Eutropius, who 
had been secretary to Constantine, and had shared in Julian's expedition to 
Persia, wrote for the use of the emperor Valens an epitome of the Roman 
history, from Romulus to the death of Jovian. His work was continued by 
the Lombard historian, Paulus Diaconus. A similar epitome, embracing 
the same period, was addressed to Valentinian by Festus Rufus. Under the 
name of Aurelius Victor, the contemporary of Ammianus, we possess two 
short pieces ; the one De Ctssaribuit, containing brief notices of the em- 
perors from Augustus to Julian ; the other, the Epitome^ similar notices of 
aU from Augustus to Theodosius. The History of Orosius, a Christian pres- 
byter, extends from the Creation to Wallia, the Visigoth king (aboye,p. 420). 

The Panegyrists, Mamertinus, Eumenius, Nazarius, pronounced laudiU 
tory discourses before the emperors Maximian, Constantine and Constan* 
tius. Mamertinus the younger delivered the eulogium of Julian, Ausonins 
that of Gratian, and Pacatus that of Theodosius. These laudatory effii- 
sions contain many facts of which we find no account elsewhere. It is to be 
observed that their authors were all bom and brought up in Gaul. The 
modem French have retained the custom of pronouncing eloges. 

The Ecclesiastical historians also famish many events to civil histoiy.^ 
Eusebius wrote a life of Constantine. The history of Socrates extends from 
the conversion of that emperor to the 17th consulate of Theodosius IT.> 
that of Sozomen from the same event to the death of Honorius ; that d 
Theodoret from the rise of Arianism to Theodosius IL, vrith whose reign 
the history of Evagrius commences, and extends into the sixth century. Tbe 
history of the Arian PhUostorgius, of which only fragments remain, ex- 
tended from the rise of Arianism to the reign of Valentinian III. 

The Chronologists, Eusebius Cassiodorus, Jerome, Idatius and others, 
supply occasional historic facts ; so also do the writings of thecontemporaxy 
Pathers, Ambrose, Jerome, etc. In like manner, the poets Claudian, Sido- 
nius ApoUinaris and Prudentius, and the sophists, such as Libanius, are at 
times historic authorities. 

For the afiairs of the Goths, their national historian Jomandes is olteft 
our best guide. 

On looking over this list of authorities, it will be seen that the important 
reigns of Trajan and Diocletian are those for which we have the least mate- 
rials : for the former, we have only the Panegyric of Pliny, Xiphilin'» 
epitome of Dion and the Epitomators ; for the latter, only these last. 



C.Tage I*. — The German Tribes. 

The following trans-Rhenic German tribes and nations are mentioned in 
the preceding History. The seats assigned them are either those wheie 
they were first found, or where they subsequently settled. 

Frinans, In West-Friesland, Groningen and north part of Over-Tasd. 

Chaucant, Along the coast, from the Ems to the Elbe in East-ftiet* 
land, Oldenburg and Bremen. 
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Langoiartb (i, e, Longbeards). West of the Elbe in Ltineburg and Alt- 
Mark. 

Rugicaa. On. the Oder in Pomerama^ 

Burgundiam, Original seats between the Oder and the Vistula, in the 
Netz district. 

Vandtds* North side of the lUcsengeburg and Laositz. 

HertUaitA, Upper Hungary. 

Brueteram, Tft the south of the Frisians, between the Saal and the 
Ems. 

SicamBriaiM. Along the Rhine, from Emmevich to the Sieg ; eastwards 
to the BructeradB i part of Cleyes and adjoining states. 

Angrwarians. Sbuth of the Chaucans, along: the Ems. 

ChamavaiMk. From the south of the Angrivaiians to the Lippe. 

UsipetoM. South of the Lippe. 

TeiMteraiM. South of the Usipetans ; on the Rhine, about Colbgne and 
Bonn. 

Ckentseans, In and on both sides of the Hartz forest. 

Cattans. South of the Cheruscans^ in Hesse, Fulda, Nassau, and parts 
of Franconia and Westphalia. 

Alemana (t. e. All-men). Along the Rhine from the Main to the 
Necker. 

Suevians. Under this general name are included the Quadans, Marco- 
mans and other nations. The proper Suevians seem to have inhabited the 
modem Suabia. 

Marcomans {ue. March-men or Borderers). In Bohemia aikd sduth*> 
wards. 

Quadans, Along the Danube, from tUe Gran into Austria and^Moravfa. 



B.Page 11. 

GENEALOGY OP THE C.ESARIAN FAMILY. 

The following Tables wfe taken from Emesti's Suetonius, and coT" 

rected hg lApsius and Drumann, 
STEMMA JUUI CiESARIS 

C. Julius Csesar 

e 

Marda 
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C. Julium Caesarem 
e 
Ornelfii Cinnse 



! 



Juliam 
Cn. Pompeio M. 



Juliiim maj. 

BUpS. 

I * \ 

L. Pedio L.« Pinario 



Q, Pedius. L. Pinarius. 
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INDEX. 



*♦* (2) (3) &c., denote 2nd, 3rd, &c., of the name. 



Jeofyihs, 280. 
Ac te» 90. 

Ad olphiis, 417-420. 
JSofUf 270. 

^Ilf ILIAN, 231. 

Aet ions, 399. 
iEti us, 421-426. 
Agricola, 160. 
Agrippa, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 

12; (2) 22, 26, 38. 
Agrippina, 13; (2) 43, 

49, 54,59,60,64; (3) 

65, 77, 85-94. 
Alaric, 410, 412-414, 

416-418. 
Ala^iTus, 369. 
Albinus, 197, 201. 
Alethens, 368, 369, 372. 
Alexandsr Sevs&ub, 

214-220. 
Allectns, 289. 
Alypins, 343. 
Ambrose, 381, 386, 403. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 

384, 435. 
AmmoDius Saccas, 256. 
Anaehoritetf 393. 
Anicetiis, 93, 94, 97. 
Amthkmius, 430. 
Antinoiis, 176. 
Antoninus, 177, 179, 

180. 
Antonius Musa, 7; (2) 

Julus, 22 ; (3) Primus, 

136-145. 
Antony, 392. 
Aper, 253. 
Apollinaris, 400. 
JpottoUe Fathers, 283. 
Arbetio, 326, 337, 361. 
Arbogast, 380, 382, 383. 
Jrimu, 397-399. 
Arinthsu8,345,353,354, 

359, 360. 



Anus, 397, 398. 
Arminius, 24, 25, 44-47. 
Arria, 80. 
Arrian, 255, 256. 
Artaxerxes, 218. 
Artemon, 277. 
Athanaric, 367, 369, 376. 
Athanasius, 398, 401. 
Athenagoras, 281, 283. 
Attalus, 417, 418. 
Attila, 423-427. 
Augustine, 395, 404. 
auoustulus, 431. 
Augustus, 1-37. 
aurelian, 241-247. 
AuRBLius, 180-187. 
Aureolus, 236, 238, 240. 
Ansonius, 377. 
Avidius Cassius,l 81,185. 
Avrrus, 424, 427, 428. 

Bagauda, 287. 
Balbinus, 225, 226. 
Ballista, 235, 236. 
Barbatio, 323, 329, 330. 
Bar-cokebas, 178. 
Bardasanes, 275. 
Bareas Soranus, 105,106. 
Basfl, 402. 
Basilides, 273. 
Bato, 23, 24. 
BattleofBedriacmn,130, 

138. 

Lyons, 201. 

NaissuB, 240. 

Emesa, 244. 

Turin, 302. 

Verona, IHd. 

Saxa Rubra, Und. 

Cibalis, 305. 

Hadrianople, 306; 

(2) 372. 

Singara, 318. 

Mursa, 320. 



Battle of Strasbnrg, 330. 

Colmar, 371. 

Aquileia, 383i. 

Ch&lons, 424. 

Berenice, 156. 
Beryllus, 396. 
Buhopt, 121, 279. 
Blandina, 264. 
Boadicea, 107. 
Boniface, 421, 422. 
Bonosus, 251. 
Borderers, 310. 
Britannicns, 82, 87, 90. 
Burrus Afranius, 87, 9I» 
92, 94, 96. 

Ciecina (Alienns), 127* 

130, 133, 134, 136* 

139. 
Cesar (Caius and Ln* 

cius), 11, 20, 22. 
C8esoma(MUonia),73,75u 
Caius Caligula, 43, 

65, 66-75. 
Callistus, 79, 85. 
Camillus, 49. 
Caracalla, 202-210. 
Caractacus, 87. 
Carausius, 288, 289. 
Carinus, 252-254. 
Carpocrates, 274. 
Carvs, 251-252. 
Cerialis (PetiUias}, 141» 

143, 148, 149. 
Cerinthus, 272. 
Cateekumetu, 282. 
Ch8erea(Cassiu8), 75^77* 
Chamberlain, 311. 
Chnodomar, 330. 
Chorepiseopi, 278. 
Cinna (L. ComeliQ8),27. 
CireumeeUioru, 395. 
CiTiUs, 145-149. 
Classicus, 148, 149* 
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INDEX. 



Qaaditn, 416. 
Ci^uDius, 16,61,67, 74, 

76-88; (2) 239-241. 
Qeander, 190, 191. 
Clement of Rome, 283 ; 

(2)of Alexandria, 281, 

283. 
CcenobiteM, 392. 
Commodus, 188. 
COKSTAMS, 315, 318. 
Constantina, 319, 322, 

323. 

CONSTAKTINS, 298, 300 

-316;(2)315,317,318. 
Constantiney 414* 
CoNsrAMTirs, 288,296, 

298; (2) 315, 317- 

328, 332-336. 
Constantint, 420. 
Corbulo (Domitiu8),107, 

108. 
Corndius Sulla, 92, 96. 
Cmtneib, 279. 
Count qf Larffe$$e8 f 311. 
Cbunif, 310. 
€^ButiiisC<nrdns,56,57. 
&iBpus, 306^ 313, 314. 
Cyprian, 265, 266,284. 
Cyriades, 235. 

Digalaiphiu, 345, 358, 

359. 
Dalmatius, 315, 317. 
DeaconSf 121. 
Decebalus, 160,161,168 

169. 
Decentius, 321. 
DEcn», 228-230. 
Delatorif 52. 
Demiurge^ 270. 
DiadoraenianiEf, 212. 
DiocLBTiAif, 253, 286- 

297. 
Dion Casans, 255, 435. 
DomeaiieSf 311, 
DoMmAN, 141, 142, 

145, 158-164. 
DonatiaU, 394, 395. 
Drusilla, 65, 68, 69. 
Drusus, 11, 14-16; (2) 

22,40,53»54;(3)54, 

59, 64. 
Vukety 310;. 



Ebionites, 268. 
Eclectns, 192, 195. 
Egnati&s (P.), 106, 144. 
Elaoabalus, 211-215. 
Epicharis, 100, 101. 
Eqnitius, 365, 366 ; (2) 

373. 
Eremites, 393. 
Eudoxia, 408, 409 ; (2) 

421, 427. 
Engenius, 382, 383. 
Etmomianst 399. 
Eusebia, 324, 335. 
Eusebius, 313, 314, 402. 
Eutherius, 329. 
Exarchs, 401. 
Exoreisfs, 280. 

Fausta, 300, 314. 
Faustina, 181, 185. 
Felix, 79. 
Fenius Rufos,. 96, 100, 

102, 103. 
Florus (Julius), 50. 
Fritigem, 369-372,376. 
Firmu% 245, 254; (2) 

364. 
Floiiitttiis, 248. 

Gainas, 409. 
Galaesus, 80. 
Galba (Ser. Sulpiciua), 

81, 109, 124-127. 
Gakn, 255. 
Galbrius, 288, 291, 

293, 295-301. 
Galla, 379. 

Gallienus, 231-238. 
Gallus, 229-231, 
GaUus, 315, 322-324. 
Gannys, 212, 213. 
Gengeric, 422-424, 427- 

429. 
GermanieuB, 16, 22, 24, 

40-48. 
Geta, 203, 206, 207. 
GUdo, 410, 411. 
GLTCEBnrs, 430, 431. 
Gordian, 224, 225. 
GoADiAN, 225, 227. 
Gregory Nazianzen, 402. 
Gregory Nyssen, 402. 
Gundobald, 430. 



OnosiSy 268-272. 

Hadrian, 173-178. 
Hannibalianu8,3lS, 317. 
Helena, 298, 314; (2) 

324, 335. 
HeUus, 107, 108, 124. 
Helfidioi Pilscas, 105. 
Heraclian, 417, 419. 
Herroanric, 367f 366. 
Herodian, 255, 435. 
Honoria, 420, 424. 
HoNORius, 407-420. 
Horace, 18. 
Hordeoniusl1acciiK,12S, 

146, 147. 
Hormisdas, 345/ 349. 
Hortorios, 330. 

leelus, 125, 127. 
Irensem, 283. 
Inguiomer, 44-46. 

Jamblichus, 257. 

Jerome, 404. 

Jesus Cfaxist, 115, lit. 

Josephus, 150, 151* 

JoTXAWV ^53-357. 

JuUa,ll,13,21^(2)26. 

Julia Domna, 202, 20Sp- 

208, 211. 
JuuAN, 315, 324^ 328^ 

352. 
Julian (Didhu), 195- 

198. 
Junia Sttaaa, 82, 91. 
Justina, 367, 379, 403. 
Justin liartyr, 264,291> 

283. 
Jurenal, 165. 

Laeo, 61 ; (2) 124, 125, 

127. 
Labarum, 313. 
Lactantlus, 403. 
Lsetus, 192-195v 198. 
Laterama (PknCluaX 

100,102. 
Latiniua Lalitfis, 9(9. 
Lao, 429. 

Leo (bishop), 425, 427* 
libSDiu, 385. 
LiciNivs, 300-407. 
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liviigsiitet, sib, 326* | Montanns, 276. 

lim, 11, 27, 28, 39, 59.| Mudanus, 134, 135,145. 

JUm OrestiUa, 69, 70. 



Llvilla,16,54,55,63;(2) 

65,73,77,81. 
Locutta, 88, 90, 124, 
LoUia PanUina, 70, 73. 
Longinus, 245. 
Lneaa, 101, 103, 114. 
LvcfUa, 181, 189. 
Lupicinus, 359, 360, 369, 

370. 
LnaiiuQmetoi, 174,178. 

Kacedoniiis, 400. 
Hacriaiios, 236. 
Macrinus, 210-212. 
Macro, 61, 65, 66, 69. 
Ilvcenas, 3, 17, 
Mma, 211-215. 
Magnentliu, 318-321. 
If AJQUAN, 428, 429. 
Mamsea, 211, 215, 216, 
220. 



NardstiiB, 79, 8S-«5, 89. 
Natalia (Antoniiu), 101, 

108. 
Nazarenes, 268. 
Nepotianus, 321. 
Nepos, 430, 431. 
NsiiVA, 166, 167. 
Nevitto, 335, 337. 
Niger, 196, 200. 
NuMERiAK, 252, 253. 

Octavia, 7, 16; (2) 86, 

87, 90, 97. 
Odenatas, 236, 243. 
Odoacer, 431. 
Odothaeus, 376* 
OLTBEiua, 430. 
Olympius, 415, 417. 
Orestes, 431. 
Origen, 265, 284, 397. 
Ottiarieiy 280. 



JtfMcAtfMNf, 405-407. Otho (M. Salvim), 92, 



MaroeOioTU, 318, 319; 

(2) 429, 430. 
Marcellus of Ancyra,400. 
ManeUns, 7, 8, 11. 
Uarcia,189,191,192,198 
Makcian, 429. 
MarcioD, 275, 
Marius Celsus, 127, 129, 

130, 132. 
Marobodnus, 23, 47. 
Martial, 165. 
Mascml, 411. 
Matemns, 190. 
Maxentius, 299-303. 
Maximian, 287-293, 

299-301. 
Maximin, 220-225 ; (2) 

298-301. 
Maximvs, 378-380; (2) 

426, 427. 
Mellobaudes, 371, 378. 
Menauder, 272. 
Merobaudea, 366. 
Messalina, 79, 81-r85. 
Metropolitans, 279, 401. 
Milichus, 101, 103. 
Misithens, 227. 
Modar, 376. 



125-131. 
Ovid, 18. 



Psetus, 80.^ 

Palatinta, 310. 

PaUas, 60, 79, 85,90, 92, 

97. 
Papinian, 204, 205, 207. 
Paris, 91. 

Patriarchs, 279, 401. 
Patricians, 308. 
Patripassians, 277, 896. 
Paaliu, 204. 
Paul, St., 117, 118. 
Paul of Samosata, 397. 
Paul the Hermit, 393. 
Pausanias, 255. 
Perenuis, 190. 
Pertinax, 193-195. 
Petronius (C), 104, 105. 
Persios, 115. 
Philip, 227-229. 
Photinus, 400. 
Piso (Cn.), 48, 49 ; (2) 

C. 100-103 ; (3) Lid 

nianus, 125-127 ; (4) 

237. 
Pladdia, 419-423. 



Plaadna, 48, 49. 
PlantfanuB, 203, 204* 
PlautiHa, 203, 204. 
Plautitts (A.), 82. 
Pliny, 167, 166; (2) 165. 
Plotina, 168, 173. 
Plotiniu, 257. 
Plutarch, 255. 
Polybius, 79, 83. 
Polycarp, 262, 263. 
Poppaea Sabina, 92, 96, 

97, 102, 104. 
Porphyry, 257. 
Postnmne, 232, 287. 
Pothinus, 264. 
Praxeas, 277. 
PrtBtorian guards, 36, 
53, 199, 292, 303. 

Prmtorian prefects, 36, 
204, 309. 

Presbyters, 121. 

P&OBUS, 248-251. 

Produs, 257. 

Proc(^iu8, 344,353,354, 
359-361. 

Proculus (Volurins),100, 
101 ; (2) lidnius, 130, 
132 ; (3) 250, 251. 

Promotiu, 376. 

Prophets, 121. 

Propertius, 18. 

Protectors, 311. 

Ptolemy, 255. 

PULCHERIA, 429. 

PupiENUS, 225, 226. 
Pythagoras, 98. 



Quintilian, 165. 

Radagaisus, 414. 
Richomer, 370, 371. 
Bidmer, 428-430. 
Rubdlius Blandus, 65; 

(2) Plautus, 91, 96. 
Rufinus, 386, 408, 409. 
Ruricius, 302. 

SahelUans, 396. 
Sabinus (Flavius), 141, 

142; (2) Julius, 148. 
SacroTir (Julius), 50. 
Sallutt, 335, 353, 354, 

357, 359. 
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Saphrax, 366, 369, 372. 
&ipor,227,23i-237;(2) 
317, 318, 327, 34], 
549, 354, 367. 
Sarakmtes, 393. 
Saras, 415, 418. 
Sataniiiiu8,250; (2)273. 
Soevinos (Fiaviiu), 101, 

103. 
Scribouianas, 80. 
Segestes, 24, 44. 
Sejanus, 53-63. 
Semi-Jrians, 399. 
Seneca, 81,87,91,94,96, 

102, 114. 
Sbptimius Skvervs, 

197-205. 
SiTKRUS, 298-300 ; (2) 

429. 
SiearianSf 149. 
Silanos (M.), 68 ; (2) L. 

86. 
Smu8(C.),55;(2)C.82- 

64. 
ISflius Italicns, 165. 
SUvanitt, 325. 
SimiUs, 173, 175. 
Simon Magus, 272. 
Simplicius, 257. 
Sosmis. 211-215. 
Sponis, 108, 111. 
Statiua, 165. 
StiUcho, 408-415. 
S^b-deaewu, 280. 
Suetonius, 165, 435. 
Suetonius Paulinus, 81, 

107, 129, 130, 132. 
Suomar, 330. 
Sjmmachus, 386. 



^nodi, 276. 

Tacfarinas, 49. 
Tacitus, 247,248, 254. 
Tacitus, 165, 435. 
TatUnus, 173, 175; (2) 

275. 
Tertullian, 283. 
Tetrictts, 237, 245, 246. 
Theodoric, 423-425; (2) 

428. 
Theodosius, 365, 375- 

384 ; (2) 429. 
Theodosius, 363-365. 
Thraseas Paetus, 105, 

106. 
TiBii:BitTS,ll,12,14,16, 

20-24, 26-28, 38-66. 
Tibullus, 18. 
Tigillinus (Sofonius),96, 

98, 124, 127. 
Tiridates, 106. 
Titianus, 130, 132. 
Titius Sabinus, 55, 59. 
TtTUS, 134, 151-153, 

156-158. 
Tonismond, 425-428. 
Tradiiors, 297. 
Trajan, 167-173. 
Tutor, 148, 149. 

Ulpian, 204. 
Urban eohori*, 36. 
Urdsinus, 325. 
Ursulus, 335. 



Valens (Fabius), 125, 
127-130, 133, 134, 

136, 140, 141; (2) 237. 
Valentine, 274. 
Valbntini AK, 35 7-366; 

(2)367,378,379,382; 

(3) 420-426. 
Valeria, 304. 
Valsbian, 230-234. 
Valerius Flaccus, 165. 
Valgius, 18* 
Varius, 18. 
Varus (Quinctilius), 24, 

25. 
Velleius Patercnlns, 114. 
Verginins Rufus, 109, 

125, 131. 
Verus, 181-183. 
Vespasian, 134-135, 

150, 151, 153-155. 
Vetranio, 319, 320. 
Victor, 345, 346, 348« 

353, 359, 372. 
Victoria, 237. 
Vindex (Julius), 109. 
Vinidanus, 79, 80. 
Vinius, 124, 125. 
Virgil, 17. 
Vitemus(L.),84,85,86. 

VlTBLLIUS (A.), 125, 

127, 132-144. 
Vocula (DiUiufl), 147, 
148. 



Vadomar, 334. 
VAI.BNS, 358-361, 367- 
373. 



Wallia, 420. 
Zenobia, 243-246. 



THE END. 
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